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STAGE  COACH  REMINISCENCES. 

In  the  fall,  as  we  Americans  say,  of  the  year  1836,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  be  detained  by  urgent  business  in  the  city  of,  Brotherly 
Love,  of  rectangular  streets,  and  fairfaces  under  Quaker  bonnets. 
The  hour  for  the  departure  of  the  Rail  Road  Line,  in  which  I  had 
purposed  to  travel  to  New-York,  had  long  passed  before  I  was 
disengaged,  and  no  other  means  offered  for  my  conveyance  than 
the  Mail  coach  which  left  in  the  evening.  My  presence  was  re¬ 
quired  in  New- York  the  next  day,  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  ne¬ 
cessity  and  took  my  place  at  Reesides.  The  day  had  been  emi¬ 
nently  beautiful;  an  October  sun  shone  calmly  down  upon  the  rich 
woods,  tinged  with  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
At  5  o’clock  we  left  the  city,  rolled  rapidly  along  over  the  paved 
streets  and  saw  the  long  files  of  identical  houses  disappear,  until 
we  issued  upon  the  turnpike  to  Bristol.,  The  sun  was  dropping 
rapidly  ,  and  in  a  rich  veil  of  the  Indian  summer  mist  to  his  couch; 
the  noble  Delaware  reposed  in  that  quiet  majesty  which  always 
seems  to  enwrap  a  mighty  stream,  while  the  woods  of  Frankford 
shewed  the  deep  scarlet  of  the  maple,  the  orange  tint  of  the  hick- 
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ory  and  the  pale  yellow  of  the  oak,  mingled  with  the  verdure  of 
the  various  evergreens.  There  were  but  two  of  us  within.  My 
fellow  passenger  was  a  stout,  well-proportioned  but  rather  pursy 
gentleman  of  some  fifty  years,  or  by’r  Lady,  inclining  to  three 
score,  evidently  well  to  do  in  the  world,  with  every  thing  comfor¬ 
table  abbut  him;  I  should  have  thought  him  a  disciple  of  Wm. 
Penn,  but  for  a  certain  degree  of  impatience  in  his  movements  and 
the  cut  of  his  outward  garment,  which  was  rather  too  jaunty  for 
such  a  supposition.  He  seemed  to  be  well  known  at  the  stage-of¬ 
fice,  was  saluted  as  Judge  by  the  .book-keeper  and  guard,  and  ev¬ 
idently  patronized  the  driver.  He  was  an  old  traveller, — saw  af¬ 
ter  the  security  of  his  baggage,  inspected  the  buckles  and  straps, 
and  looked  knowingly  at  the  span  of  beautiful  and  highly  kept 
trotters  that  were  to  conyey  us.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to 
these  matters,  he  entered  the  vehicle,  deposited  himself  with  much 
care  in  the  right  hand  corner,  ran  his  umbrella  through  the  slings 
above,  tied  up  his  broad  brimmed  beaver  in  a  red  silk  handker¬ 
chief,  and  suspended  it  cosily  from  the  top,  then  produced  a  quil¬ 
ted  cap  from  one  of  his  capacious  pockets,  adjusted  it  to  his  head, 
and  announced  himself  prepared  for  a  start.  It  is  rpy  pleasure 
to  watch  originalities,  and  I  thought  I  had  found  one  here  of  the 
first  water. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  bachelor  no  doubt,  and  they  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  odd.  1  will  draw  him  out,  thought  I. 

“There  is  something  very  delightful,  sir,”  said  I,  '“in  the  motion 
of  a  good  coach  on  such  a  road  as  this,  and  in  such  beautiful 
weather, — it  is  the  poetry  of  motion.” 

The  old  gentleman  gathered  up  his  eve-brows,  and  I  heard  him 
mutter  “ curse  your  poetry? — but  the  conversational  spirit  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  he  replied: 

“Sir,  I  rejoice  to  hear  a  man  of  your  years  so  fully  appreciate 
the  pleasure  of  stage-travelling;  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  now-a- 
days,  to  launch  out  about  rail- roads  and  locomotives  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  that  hardly  a  man  can  be  found  who  will  endeavour 
to  sustain  the  rights  of  coaches.”  . 

The  conversation  gradually  grew  more  and  more  interesting 
to  the  old  gentleman  until  at  last,  he  had  the  whole  to  himself,  and 
ran  on  in  an  unbroken  flow  of  remark  upon  the  changes  of  the 
time,  the  march  of  intellect,  and  so-forth.  The  moon  rose  beauti¬ 
ful  as  she  always  is;  it  was  just  after  the  full  and  the  round  disk 
was  but  slightly  indented.  My  acquaintance  drew  a  pipe  from 
his  pocket,  and  procured  a  light  with  flint  and  steel,  (for  he  scorn¬ 
ed  Lucifer  matches  as  an  invention  of  the  enemy,)  and  having 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  the  smoke,  to  which  I  replied 
by  exhibiting  a  reasonably  filled  cigar-c^ise,  soothed  himself  with 
a  steady  pull  at  the  fragrant  weed. 
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“Ah,”  said  he,  between  whiffs,  “you  are  young  now  and  know 
no  better  than  to  smoke  cigars,  as  you  grow  old,  settled  and  expe¬ 
rienced,  you  will  take  to  the  pipe.  t  It  does  very  well  for  a  young 
man  who  is  ashamed  of  the  thing,  to  use  cigars,  for  he  may  more 
easily  conceal  them;  and  in  fact  there  are  no  pockets  now-a-days 
long  enough  for  a  substantial  meurschaum.  Cigars,  sir,  like  youth, 
are  light,  hasty  and  inefficient;  the  pipe  has  the  dignity  and  pertli- 
ness  of  mature  age.  Sir,  this  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times:  no 
man  now  possesses  independence  enough  to  smoke  his  pipe  in 
peace,  or  drink  his  brandy  and  water  at  a  public  table,  but  sneaks 
into  a  bar  and  tipples  in  secret.  1  Sir,  I  was  once  obliged  to  travel 
in  one  of  those  floating  palaces,  as  they  call  them,  the  steamboats 
on  this  river.  I  saw  more  drinking  than  there  was  twenty  years 
ago,  and  it  was  done  with  a  consciousness  of  littleness.  You 
hear  men  talk,  sir,  of  the  improvements  of  travelling.  You  get 
into  a  box  delightfully  cushioned  and  so  on,  on  a  rail-road;  the 
devil  attached  to  it  is  puffing  and  blowing  as  if  he  was  determined 
to  do  you  a  mischief;  you  are  jammed  in  with  five  hundred  other 
persons,  obliged  to  cramp  your  legs  in  among  two  or  three  more 
pair  opposite  to  yon,  till  you  cannot  tell  which  is  your  own,  and  di¬ 
rectly,  with  a  jerk  that  jars  you  to  pieces,  away  you  go.  As  for 
talking,  you  might  as  well  try  in  a  young  lady’s  boarding  school, 
let  out  for  a  frolic,  or  in  a  nail  factory; — you  take  a  paper  and  try 
to  read,  but  the  confounded  letters  have  the  St.  Vitus’  dance,  and 
seem  run  mad  like  our  fashionable  girls, — they  go  in  a  perpetual 
waltz.  Politics  and  politicians  change  sides  before  your  eyes 
with  more  rapidity,  if  possible,  than  in  actual  life, — -your  very 
spectacles  no  longer  rest  quietly  on  their  accustomed  spot,  but 
join  in  the  uproar.  By  and  by  comes  a  snuff  of  lamp-black  and 
oil  from  the  engine,  the  smoke  and  cinders  fill  the  car,  and  you 
are  roused  from  a  trance  and  whirl  of  nothings  by  a  spark  in  the 
back  of  your  neck,  between  your  cravat  and  your  skin.  You 
can’t  get  it  out,  sir,  and  in  your  desperation  you  have  only  as  a 
dernier  resort,  to  crush  it  out  against  the  seat.  Every  man  be¬ 
comes  as  stupid  as  every  other.  One  mathematical  genius  tries 
to  count  the  panels  of  fence  as  they  go  by,  but  never  gets  above 
twenty.  Another  pulls  out  his  watch  and  times  the  speed  between 
the  mile-stones.  But  finally  they  all  fall  asleep  after  a  fashion,  not 
a  comfortable  nap,  but  a  jarring,  unsteady,  sickish  sort  of  faint¬ 
ness.  Why,  sir, the  prettiest  face  in  the  world  would  look  awful  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances.  And  then,  too,  you  have  no  sympathies 
with  the  machine  that  tugs  you  on  at  such  a  pace.  You  know  it 
can’t  get  tired,  and  don’t  care  tuppence  for  its  struggles.  Perhaps 
by  way  of  variety,  it  meets  a  poor  wretch  of  a  Cow;  the  animal  is 
frightened  to  a  stand  still,  and  the  engineer  doesn’t  see  her, — the 
black  thing  is  upon  her  and  over  her  in  a  second,  and  very  likely 
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the  whole  train  is  over  too.  Now,  sin,  the  greenest  cow  in  the 
world  will  get  out  of  the  way  of  four  horses  and  a  stage  like  this. 
I  like  a  stage,  sir;  I  feel  pride  in  the  team,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  and 
can  relieve  myself  by  swearing,  if  it  is  bad.  Horses  are  noble 
animals,  almost  intellectual,  and  it  is  a  comfort  even  to  be  run 
away  with  by  them.  Your  engine  might  run  away,  sir,  but  there 
could  be  no  earthly  reason  for  it, — it  has  nothing  to  be  frightened 
at.  Horses  never  run  away  without  some  cause,  and  besides  you 
are  certain  they  must  stop  sometime  or  other:  now  an  engine  may 
run  forever  if  it  have  fire  and  water  enough.  I  like  to  see  horses 
attached  to  such  a  vehicle  as  this;  they  seem  to  trust  so  implicitly 
in  the  driver,  and  only  use  their  own  means  of  judgment  when  he 
fails  in  his  duty.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  team  which  came 
nine  miles,  sir,  on  this  very  road  with  the  driver  frozen  to  his  box. 
Fact,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Would  your  steam  have  done  that?  And 
besides,  sir,  a  stage-coach  jolts  people  into  an  acquaintance  quick¬ 
er  than  any  thing  else.  When  two  persons  are  bumped  together 
twenty  times  in  a  minute,  don’t  you  see  there  is  a  point  of  mutual 
interest;  they  become  familiar  directly.  Now  in  your  car  you 
are  merely  smoked  together,  and  the  jars  you  meet  with  are  not 
enough  to  rouse  you  to  sympathy.  There  is  no  room  for  gallan¬ 
try,  sir,  in  a  car;  each  lady  must  sit  upright  and  joggle  along  as 
she  best  may.  In  a  coach,  on  the  contrary,  people  must  be  oivil; 
the  heavy  weights  like  myself  must  take  care  of  the  light  weights. 
A  young  lady,  sir,  we  will  suppose,  sits  next  to  you;  you  are  cros¬ 
sing  a  Maryland  corduroy;  well,  she  being  light,  is  tossed  up  al¬ 
most  to  the  ceiling;  you  being  weightier  are  merely  slid  in  her 
place  ready  to  receive  her  as  she  comes  down;  then  you  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  liberty  you  have  taken;  she  smiles  and  allows  the  ex¬ 
cuse;  you  soon  grow  intimate,  and  before  long  you  are  found  en¬ 
deavouring  with  one  arm  to  sustain  her  delicate  figure,  and  hold¬ 
ing  on  yourself  with  the  other.  Why,  sir,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
warming  as  he  spoke,  “it  is  worth  all  the  jolts  between  Maine  and 
Georgia.” — (Not  an  old  bachelor,  thought  I,  after  all.) — “Sir,  ma¬ 
ny  more  marriages  occurred  in  the  good  old  time  of  stages  than 
do  now;  there  were  many  golden  opportunities  then  that  are  now 
annihilated.  Love  must  be  of  stronger  stuff  than  every  day  wear 
to  stand  smoke,  oil,  steam  and  stupidity,  all  which  necessarily  come 
from  rail-roads.  Minds  become  as  level  as  .the  foundation  they 
travel  on;  there  is  no  individuality  now-a-days. — And  see  your 
modem  steam-boats  too;  they  have  made  us  a  gregarious,  migra¬ 
tory  people.  Men  and  women  herd  together  in  these  places,  and 
yet  there  is  no  society.  The  ladies  have  to  be  carried  down  a 
back  stair-case  to  get  their  seats  at  table  before  the  crowd  comes 
rushing  down.  I  don’t  know  but  they  fill  their  plates  before  the 
steward  opens  the  door  and  runs  for  his  life.  Then  such  eating, 
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Lord,  sir,  the  most  half  starved  college  in  the  Union  cannot  shew 
such  a  set  of  gormandizers,  though  some  of  them  are  not  slow. 
Men  eat  as  if  their  life  depended  upon  their  rapidity,  and  for  what 
earthly  reason  they  thus  hurry  through  the  only  recreation  they 
have  on  board  is  to  me  an  unsolved  problem.  People  live  too 
fast  now-a-days,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  so  seldom  come  to  a 
good  and  healthy  old  age.  They  try  to  crowd  a  quart  into  a 
pint  pot  upon  the  high  pressure  system,  and  generally  do  as  their 
engines  do,  burst  in  the  attempt.  But,  sir,  I  weary  you,  and  we 
will  change  the  subject.” 

In  vain  I  protested  I  was  unwearied  and  listening  with  much  at¬ 
tention.  The  stout  old  gentleman  put  the  extinguisher  upon  his 
pipe,  pulled  his  cap  round  his  ears,  planted  his  feet  firmly  in  the 
matting  below,  ran  his  lined  gloves  through  the  loops  for  tfie  arm, 
and  a  gentle  noise  as  of  a  faint  snore  affected  me  to  such  a  degree 
of  sy  mpathy,  that  I  fell  asleep  myself.  My  old  friend  left  me  in 
New-York,  and  I  have  seen  him  no  more.  He  wa£  a  gentleman 
all  of  the  olden  time,  and  I  remain  in  doubt  to  this  day  whether 
he  was  a  bachelor  or  not.  May  he  always  run  through  life  as 
cosily  as  in  “Reeside’s  Red”  in  the  month  of  October,  1836. 

A  Traveller. 
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STORY  OF  AN  HEIRESS. 

FOUNDED  ON  A  RECENT  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

I  would  I  were  absolute  Queen  of  Britain  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  month, 
(no  treason  to  their  gracious  Majesties,  whose  loyal  subject  I  am.)  The  sole  and 
single  act  of  my,  or,  to  speak  legally,  our  queenship,  should  be  to  abolish,  dis¬ 
perse,  and  utterly  annihilate  all  fashionable  boarding-schools— to  send  the  I  rench 
governesses  home  to  their  millinery — the  English  ones  to  asylums  to  be  supported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  all  British  subjects,  who  desire  wives  with 
heads,  and  hearts — the  pupils  home  to  their  respective  mammae.  But  what  mom- 
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mas?  Fashionable  fine-lady  mammas.  Heigho  1  our  right  royal  scheme  is  im¬ 
practicable.  iivcri  an  absolute  queen  is  tike  the  “cat  t’  the  adage,'’  arulmust  be 
fain  to  let  “  T  cannot,  wait  upon  1  would.”  ■  •• 

But  wherefore  and  whence  my  antipathy' to  these  sot-di'sdnl  'menlal  miseries 
of  Untain’s'wives  and  mothers1  Because  t  was  trained  m  their  ways,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  their  laws,  until  my  eighteenth  year;’  and  because  they  sent  the' forth 
lrivolous  and  thoughtless,  unskilled  to  find  the  path  to  happiness,  although  'I  had 
from  nature,  beauty,  some  talent,  and  quick  strbng  fephngs — from  fortune,  rank, 
riches  and  fashion — doubtful  gifts,  which  embitter  woe'ao  often  as  they  heighten 
bliss. 

The  events  which  rendered  me  an  heiress  were  fraught  with  shame  and  sor¬ 
row.  When  I  was  but  a  helpless,  wailing  baby,  my  mother  fled  her  home  and 
child,  and  was  divorced  My  only  brother,  then1  a  wild  but  high-spirited  youth, 
shocked  at  his  mother’s  disgrace,  and  disgnstedwbth  the  ifnhappindss  of  home, 
absconded,  ami  put  to  sea  in  a  merchant  vessel  trading  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  vessel  perished,  and  the  crew  was  never  more  heard  of.  My  father,  whose 
sole  heiress  I  now  was,  loved  me  little,  and  plated  me,  ivhen'orily  five  years  old, 
at  a  boarding  school  of  the  highest  fashion.  Soon  after,  dying,’  he  directed  that 
I  should  remain  at  school  until  the  completion  of  my  eighteenth  year,  at  which 
early  age  I  was  to  be  emancipated  from  the  controul  of  guardians  and  teachers, 
and  to  enter  on  the  unrestrained  possession  of  my  princely  inheritance.  Here 
was  a  perilous  destiny  1  It  might  have  been  a  high  and  happy  onef.’ha^  I  re¬ 
ceived  that  mental,  moral,  and  religious  culture,  due  to  every  rational  being,  hut 
in  especial  to  those,  n  hose  wealth  and  station  confer  on  them’  fxtetisfve  Social 
influence.  And  m  what  pursuits  were  spent  those  precious  years  that  should 
have  moulded  my  character  to  stability  and  dignity1  Exclusively  in  learning  to 
sing,  to  dance,  to  plav,  to  talk,  and  to  dross  fashionably— !,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  distribution  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  nation’s  wealth,  scarcely  knew 
the  names  or  natures  of  patriotism,  of  beneficence,  of  social  duty;  or  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility — I,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  life  but  to  enjoy  it,  was  unconsciously 
an  exile  from  the  land  of  thought,  a  stranger  to  the  hallowing  influence  ofstudy : 
my  pleasures  were  “  all  of  this  noiSy  world,”  all  drawn  from  external  things.  I 
had  no  mly  springing  source  of  joy — no  treasures  stored  to  solace  the  hidden 
life.  Oil !  happy  are  the  children  whose  infancy  reposes  on  a  mother's  bosom, 
whose  childhood  laughs  around  her  knees,  and  gates  upward  into  her  eyes  l 
Home  is  the  garden  where  the  young  affections  are  reared  and  fostered!  till'they 
rise  gradually  and  grandly  into  the  stateliest  passions  of  the  human  soul ;  but 
I  was  even  an  alien  from  the  domestic  hearth ;  the  flow  of  gentle  feeling  in  me 
lay  motionless  and  chill,  “still  as  a  frozen  torrent,”  yet  destined' to  Ifeap  to 
rushing  and  impetuous  life  under  the  first  dissolving  rays  of  passion.  But  these 
aie  the  reflections  of  an  altered  character  and  a  maturer  age ;  uot  such  were  the 
feelings  with  which  tlie  young  and  high-horn  Augusta  Howard  entered  on  the 
career  of  fashionable  life  ...  •  ,  7 

I  was  now  eighteen,  and  T  resolved  to' avail  myself  abundantly  of  my  .legal 
liberty.  '  I  took  a  splendid  residence  in  town,  purchased  tfle  companionship  of 
a  tonnish  widow,  and  delightedly  resigned  myself  to  the  intoxication  of  the- 
triumphs  that  awaited  my  entrance  on  the  gay  world.  I  trod  the  spacious  apart¬ 
ments  of  my  mansion  with  a  transported  and  exultant  sense  of  freedom  .and 
independence.  I  d.mced  along,' the  mistress  of  its  brilliant  revels .  song,  and 
light,  and  odour,  floated  around  my  steps,  and  my  free  heart  bounded  gaily  to  the 
beat  of  mirthful  music.  Life  seemed  a  feast— a  gorgeous  banquet — I,  an,  ex¬ 
empted  creature,  whom  no  sorrow  nor  vicissitude  couid  reach.  The  young: and 
brave,  the  affluent  and  noble,  strove  for  my  favour  as  for  honour  and  happiness ; 
every  eye  offered  homage,  every  lip  was  eager  to  utter  praise. .  Ah !_  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  walk  the  earth  arrayed  in  beauty,  clad  in  raiment  of  nature’s  own 
glorious  form  and  dye.  And  what  though  it  be  not  fadeless1  What  though 
the  disrobing  hand  of  death  must  cast  it  off  to  “darkness  and  the  worm?”  is  it 
not  something  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  “  spirit  of  delight,”  a  dispenser  of 
so  many  of  the  “  stray  joys”  that  he  scattered  about  the  highways  of  tlie  world? 
Surely  loveliness  is  something  more  than  a  mere'  toy,  when  but  to  look  oti  it 
ennobles  the  gazer,  and  raises  him  nearer  to  truth  and  heaven.  For  me,  although 
in  the  first  giddy  years  of  youth,  I  knew  not  how  to  prize  aright  my  gift  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  I  yet  felt  that  the  joy  of  being  beautiful  springs  from  a  warmer  and  purer 
source  than  vanity.  Still  I  prized  too  highly  the  potency  of  personal  attractions, 
when  I-believed  them  absolute  over  the  affections.  I  lived  to  learn  that  there 
are  hearts  which  it  cannot  purchase.  .... 

Meantime,  the  gloss  of  novelty  grew  dim ;  my  keen  zest  for  pleasure  began 
to  pall,  and  the  monotony  of  dissipation  grew  distasteful  to  me.  The  flowery 
opening  of  the  world's  path  had  been  bright  and  gay ;  but  it  was  now  no.Ionger 
new,  and  I  began  to  inquire  whither  it  would  lead,  I  was  hourly  assailed  Ljr  the 
importunities  of-iny  noble  suitors ;  but  I  was  in  no  haste  to  abridge  the  triumphal 
reign  of  vanity.  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  only  sentiment  that  could  tender-mar¬ 
riage  attractive  to  one  situated  as  I  was,  and  I  consequently. regarded  it  as  an 
event  that  would  diminish  my  power  and  independence.  I  had,,  too,  considera¬ 
ble  acuteness  ;  and  I  believed  that  many  of  my  most  ardent  admirers  would  have- 
been  less  impassioned,  had  mv  dowry  been  less  munificent.  In  this  class  I  was 

secretly  disposed  to  rank  Lord  E - ,  the  handsomest  and  most  assiduous.of 

the  competitors  for  my  heart,  hand,  and  estates.  I  was  quite  indifferent  to,  him  ; 
and  liis  pleadings  gratified  no  bettei  feeling  than  vanity.  But  my  coldness  seemed 
only  to  heighten  his  ardour,  and  he  had  the  art  of  making  the  world  believe  that 
he  ranked  high  in  my  regard.  By  his  pertinacity,  and  the  tjiranny  of  etiquette, 

I  found  myself  his  almost  constant  partner  m  the  dance,  and  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  deportment  of  a  favoured  lover.  Reports  were 
constantly  circulated  of  our  engagement  and  approaching  union,  yet,  I  did  not 
dismiss  hint  from  my  tiain ;  I  cpnteiited  myself  with  denying  any  positive -en¬ 
couragement  to  his  pretensions,  because,  though  I  did  not  love  him,  Ins  society 
pleased  mo  as  well  as  that  of  any  one  else  ;  and  I  sometimes  thought  that,  should 
I  marry,  he  deserved  reward  as  much  as  another.  True,  there  were  some -young- 
and  generous  hearts  among  my  suitors — some  who  might  perhaps  have  loved  me 
disinterestedly,  who  were  captiiated  by  the  charms  of  my  gaiety, ,  youth,  and 
fresli  enioyment  of  hfe  ;  but  love  cannot  always  excite  love  even  in  an  unoccu¬ 
pied  heart,  and  mine  was  alike  indifferent  to  all — so  that  I  was  m  danger  of 
forming  the  most  important  decision  of  my  life  Irom  motives  that  ought  not  to 
influence  the  choice  of  a  companion  for  an  hour.  But  fate,  or  rather  providence, 
had  resorted  a  painful  chastening  for  my  perverted  naturo.,  Freed  as  I  was  from 
the  ties  of  kindred  or  affection,  I  had  no  friends  through  whom  death  might  af¬ 
flict  me,  and  pecuniary  distress  coaid  not  touch  one  so  high  in  fortune's  favour. 
There  was  hut  one  entrance  through  which  moral  suffering  could  pass  into  <by 
soul,  and  that  entrance  it  soon  found  Nothing  seemed  so  unlikely  as  that  I 
should  eier  nourish  an  unhappy  affection,  or  know  the  misery  of  “loving,  un¬ 
loved  again  yet  even  such  was  the  severe  discipline  destiued  to  exalt  and  puri¬ 
fy  my  character.  -  : 

I  was  m  the  habit  of  attending  the  parish  church  of  the  fashionable  neighbour¬ 
hood  m  winch  I  resided  I  went  partly  from  nn  idea  that  it  was  decorous  to  do 
so,  hut  chiefly  from  custom,  and  the  same  craving  after  crowded  assemblies, 
which  would  have  sent  me  to  an  auction  or  a  rout.  Neither  to  service  or  ser¬ 
mon  did  I  ever  lend  tlie  smallest  attention  Ifwasnot  that  I  was  an  unbeliever. 
No,  I  neither  believed  nor  doubted,  for  I  never,  reflected  on  the  matter  at  all. 
This  infidelity  of  levity  is  a  thousandfold  more  demoralizing  than  the  infidelity  of 
misdirected  study  ’Wherever  thought  is,  there  is  also  some  goodness,  some  hope 
of  access  for  truth  ;  but  folly,  the  cold,  the  impassive,  is  well  nigh  irreclaimable. 
Our  courtly  preachers  were  cautious  not  to  disturb  the  slumbering  consciences  of 
their  bearers,  and  the  spirit  of  decorum,  rather  than  that  of  piety,  seemed  to 
actuate  l  hem  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  But  a  new  preacher  was  sent 
to  us.  He  was,  indeed,  a  fervent  and  true  apostle.  When  he  first  entered  the 
pulpit,  directly  opposite  to  which  mv  pew  was  situated,  I  scarcely  looked  at  him, 
but  my  ear  was  soon  caught  by  the  solemn  harmony  of  his  voice  and  diction,1  and 
I  turned  towards  him  my  undivided  attention  Ah,  Genius!  then . first  I- kntvr 
thne— knew  thee  in  thy  brightest  form,  labouring  in  thy  holiest  ministry,  robed 
in  beauty,  and  serving  truth  !  It  seemed  as  though  my  soul  hndstarted  from  & 
deep,  dead  slumber,  and  was  listening  entranced  to  the  language  of  its  native  hea¬ 
ven  I  experienced  what  the  eastern  monarch  vainly  sought — a  new  pleasure  : 
for  tlie  first  time,  I  trembled  and  glowed  under  the  magic  -sway  of  a  great  mind' 
—for  the  first  tune,  heard  lofty  thought  flowing  in  music  from  the  lips  of  him  who- 
had  embodied  and  conceived  it.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  high  and  holy  strain. 

It  was  a  noble  thing  to  see  that  youthful  being  stand  before  the  mighty  of  tbe- 
land,  their  monitor  and  moral  guide— they,  old  in  years  and  high  in  station,  the 
rulers  and  lawgivers  of  a  great  nation — he.  devoid  of  worldly  honours  and  unen¬ 
dowed,  save  by  the  energy  of  his  virtuous-soul  and  God-given  genius.  "What 
moral  power  was  his— what  a  blessed  sphere  of  usefulness  !  It  was  his  to  wile- . 
the  wanderer  back,  to  virtue  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquent  devoutness — to  startle 
the  thoughtless  by  the  terrors  and  the  glories  of  the  life  to  come — to  duturb  with 
the  awful  forethought  of  death  the  souls  of  men  who  were  at  peace  in  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  lift  to  immortality  the  low  desires  of  those  who  had  their  thoughts 
and  treasures  here.  Nerved  by  a  cubhme  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  his  mission, 
he  did  not  spare  to  smite  at  sin,  lest  it  should  be  found  sitting  in  the  high' places-; 
but  his  divinely  gentle  nature  taught  him.  that  we  “  have  all  of  us  one  human 
heart,"  and  that  the  unerring  way  to  it  liealhrough  the  generous  and  tender  feel¬ 
ings.  Charity  and  entire  affection  for  the  whole  human  family,  were  the  very 
essence  of  his  moral  being,  and  the  saintly  feivour  of  his  philanthropy  shed  a  cor 
responding,  though  far  fainter  glow  into  the  bosoms  of  his  hearers.  It  is  not  loo 
much  to  say,  that  none  ever  listened  to  him  without  becoming,  for  the  time  at  least, 
a  nobler  and  more  rational  creature.  And  to  exert  weekly  so  sacred  and  benign 
a  power  as  this,  was  it  not  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  server  of  humanity 1  For  me, 
virtue  and  intellect  were  at  once  unvoiled  before  me,  and  they  did  not  pass  un- 
homaged.  I  imbibed  delightedly  the  grand  and  exalting  sentiments  of  Christian 
morality  :  I  had  not,mdeed,  become  at  once  religious,  but,  thanks  to  the  “  natu¬ 
ral  blessedness"  and  innocence  of  morning  life,  I  wished  to  become  so,  and  this- 
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'  iBTnuch,  for  it  is  "  the  desirooT  wisdom  that  bHngelh'  to  the  everlasting  king- 
•dom.”  -  1 

, ,  I  left  church,  my  imagination  full  of  the  young  divine.  I  longed  much  to  meet 
film  m  society,  and  find  whether  his  manners  and  conversation  would  dissolve 
4ha  spell  which  his  genius  had  cast  upon  me  My  wish  was  soon  gratified,  for 
his  society  was', much  courted ;  and  never,  among  the  pretenders  to  exclusive 
■grace  and  fashion,  did  I  meet  a  person  of  such  captivating  demeanour  and  endear¬ 
ing  modesty,  of  mental  curiosity  so  charmingly  veiled,,  as  Stephen  Trevor. 
Long  after  our  first  acquaintance,  I  expressed  my  hearty  admiration  of  him  with 
the  frankness  natural  to  my  disposition.  I  could  perceive  that  my  doing  so  ar¬ 
rayed  against  him  the  envious  jealousy  of  my  admirers,  and  in  especial  of  Lord 
E — .  They  needed  not  to  fear,  so  long  as  1  could  speak  of  him  so  unreserved¬ 
ly.  ,Tl)e  dignity  of  Trevor’s  character  inspired  me  with  such  profound  awe,  that 
I  could  never  summon  courage  to  offer  him  a  single  compliment ;  hut  my  bearing 
towards  him  was  more  courteous  and  respectful  than  it  had  ever  been  to  any  other 
man  of  his  years.  He,  however,  had  litttle  in  common  with  the  circle  of  which 
,  I  furmed  a  part ;  fie  was  sometimes  among,  but  never  of  us  ;  his  selected  friends 
and  companions  were  of  a  different  stamp,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  was 
,  consequently  limited  to  brief  and  occasional  interchanges  of  com  entional  courte¬ 
sy.  He  knew  little  of  me,  but  I  had  perused  and  re-perused  his  lovely  charac¬ 
ter,  and  learned  from  the  perusal  how  to  solve  the  sage’s  debated  question  of 
-“  What  is  yirtue  1”  ,  The  Sabbath  was  now  my  day  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  joy. 

I  looked  forward  to  it  with  the  rapture  of  a  child  who  anticipates  a  holiday 
But, it  was  not  the  Creator  whom  I  thus  joyed  to  worship ;  it  was  before  his  glo¬ 
rious  creature  that  l  bent  in  almost  prostrate  idolatry.  Yes,  the  flattered,  adored, 
and  haughty  heiress — she  who  had  trifled  with  human  hearts  as  with  the  baubles 
•of  an  hour,  was  now  pouring. out  her  first  affections  an  unregarded  tribute — was 
•won  by  him  who  alone  had  never  wooed  her  favour — to  whom  her  boasted  beauty 
■aild  her  boundless  wealth  were  valueless  as  dust,  and  ashes,  and  in  whose  regard 
the  lowliest  and  homeliest  Christian  maiden  was  of  more  esteem  than  she.  Yes, 
imagination,  passion,  sensibility,  long  dormant,  now  awoke — to  what  a  world  of 
suffering!  But  if  suffering,  it  was  also  life — life,  whose  sharpest  pangs  were 
worthy  and  ennobling.  Why  should  I  blush  to  own,  and  shrink  from  describing, 
the  heavenliest , feeling  of  my  nature!  Why  not  glory  that  my  spirit  turned 
coldly  avyay  from, the  frivolous  and  base,  and  bowed  ui-revereiit  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  vyorth,  and  wisdom,  and  hohneBs,  and  genius!  Yes.  it  was  through  my 
admiration  of  these  great  qualities,  that  love  won  its  impeded  way  into  the  far 
recesses  of,  my  soul.  Blessed  be  nature,  that  gave  me  strong  sympathies,  able  to 
struggle  up  through  tbe.trainmels  of  a  false  and  feeble  education  !  Blessed  be 
love — aye, .even  its  very  tboms — for  by  it  I  was  first  led  into  the  sweet  and  quiet 
world  of  literature,  and  felt  the  infinitely  growing  joys  of  knowledge,  and  learned 
"to  gaze  delightedly  upon  the  changing  and  immortal  face  of  nature. 

,  At  first, I  fiad  not  thought  Trevor  beautiful.  This  I  remember  distinctly,  or  I 
could  not  now  believe  it;  for,  so  soon  as  I  had  marked  the  mystic  intelligence 
between  the  outward  aspect  and  the  inward  heart,  bis  face  hecame  to  me  even 
as  the  face  of  an  angel.  His  sett  dark  hair  flowed  meekly  away  on  either  side  a 
forehead  where  mental  power  and  moral  grandeur  sat  fitly  enthroned;  his  eye6  6hone 
serenely  lustrous  with  the  soul’s  own  holy  light ;  and  0  the  warm  benevolence  of 
his  bright  smile !  While  he  preached,  the  light  from  a  richly  stained  oriel  window 
streamed  upon  his  figure,  at  times  shrouding  him  in  such  a  haze  of  crimson  or  golden 
splendour,  that  he  seemed  a  heaven-sent  seraph  circled  by  a  visible  glory.  There 
■was  no  sorrowful  or  paining  thought  blended  with  the  glad  beginnings  of  my  love 
Earth  and  sky  seemed  brighter  than  before,  human  faces  wore  happier  smiles, 
■and  all  living  things  were  girdled  by  my  widening  tenderness  I  sought  out  dear 
poesy,  and  learnt  her  sweet  low  hymns,  and  cliaunted  them  softly  to  my  own  glad 
heart.  I  held  high  commune  with  the  mighty  of  old,  the  men  of  renown,  for 
what  but  genius  can  be  the  interpreter  of  passion!  The  world-weariness  had 
passed  away;  I  descried  from  afar  the  transient  abode  of  happiness,  and  Ire- 
signed  myself  to  the  current  of,  events,  which  I.hoped  would  drift  me  towards  it. 

I  knew'  not  of  the  gulf  that  yawned  between.  There  was  not,  perhaps,  one  of 
my  acquaintance  who  would  not  have  regarded  as  a  debasement  my  alliance  with 
a  poor  curate,,  such  as  Trevor,  and  I  was  as  yet  so  far  tainted  with  their  false  no¬ 
tions,*  as  to  interpret  his  slowness  in  seeking  my  intimacy  into  the  timidity  of  a 
humble  adorer;  Often;  as  I  caught  his  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  me,  I  translated 
its  pitying  or  reproving  silentness  into  the  language  of  admiration,  to  which  I 
was  sty  much'  better  accustomed.  ,  I  had  not  yet  attained  to  true  love’s  perfect 
■humbleness.  I  knew  not  that  Trevor’s  unworldliness  would  reckon  a  virtue  of 
more  account  than  an  estate  in  a  wife’s  dowry  ;  or  that  he  would  never  tlunk  of 
finding  his  life’s  friend  in  such  a  giddy  fluttering  child  of  folly  as  I  appeared  to  be, 
— as,  but  for  my  'love  of  him',  I  would  have  been.  But  I  was  soon  to  know  the 
passion’s  “  pain  and  power,”  the  wasting  restlessness  of  doubt  and  fear.  I  soon 
•grew  peevish  and  “impatient-hearted;”  as  I  marked  tlto  many  occasions  of  seek¬ 
ing  my  soeieljr,' which'  be  let  pass  unheeded,  I  grew  weary,  weary  of  crowded 
assemblies,  where  I  in  vain  watched  for  bis  face,  and  listened  for  his  voice  And 
'  when  he  did  come,  and  when  he  greeted  me  with  his  placid  and  gracious  smile, 

I  felt  the  sick  chill  of  hopelessness  steal  over  me,  as  I  contrasted  Ins  mild  indif¬ 
ference  with  the  passionate  worship  of  my  own  “  shut  and  silent  heart  ”  Some¬ 
times  I  fancied  that  he  was  rapt  too  high  in  heavenly  contemplation  to  dream  of 
earthly  love.  His  enthusiasm  too,  glowing  as  it  was,  was  yet  so  holy,  so  calm  1 
But'  is  not  enthusiasm  ever  calm,  and  always  holy  1  And  does  not  true  insight 
into  the  life  of  things  convince  us  that  the  loftiest  and  purest  intellects  are  ever 
t wiri-born  with  the  warmest  hearts,  that  tenderness  and  genius  are  seldom  or 
sever  divorced  ?  When  I  witnessed  Trevor’s  fervent  piety,  and  heard  his  touch¬ 
ing  eloquence,  I  felt  that  they  both  sprang  from  the  pure  depths  of  an  affection¬ 
ate  heart ;  -I  knew  that  he  would  love  loftily,  holtly,  and  for  ever  ;  but  I  feared, 
alas,  alas!  that  I  could  never  be  the  blessed  object  of  his  love  I  had  found  tho 
■only  human  being  who  could  call  forth  the  latent  energies  and  affections  of  my 
■soul,  but  his  eye  was  averted,  I  had  no  space  in  his  thought.  I  knew  the  firm 
and  steady  character,  on  which  my  weak  and  turhulent  nature  could  have  cast 
itself-so  fondly  for  support,  but  it’liad  no  sympathy  with  mine.  I  saw  the  haven 
in  which  my  heart  would  Fain  have  “  set  up  its  everlasting  rest,”  but  it  rejected 
me.  ■  Sometimes  the  thought  would  arise  that,  could  he  know  of  my  devotional 
attachment,  he- would  not  fall  to  yield  a  rich  return  But  could  the  raising  of  an 
eye-lash  have  gained  his  love,  at  tho  Tisk  of  revealing  my  own,  the  Tevealment 
would  nothave  been  made.  I  would  have  rejected  Ins  regard  if  it  sprang  from 
•such  a  source.  This  is  not  pride,  nor  prejudice,  nor  education  “  it  is  the  very 
soul  and  centre  of  a  woman’s  being  I  was  conscious  that  my  face  was  but  too 
apt  to  betray  my  thoughts,  and  I  was  terrified ^est  any  one  should  detect  my  pre¬ 
ference  for  Trevor.  Lord  E -  alone  suspected  it  His  jealous  eyes  were 

'for  everrivetted  upon  my  countenance,  and  he  alone  road  aright  my  wandering, 

■  -vacant  eye  and  changing  cheek.  His  shrewdness  had  long  been  aware  of  the 
■impassioned  temperament  thatiurked  beneath  my  sportive  manners,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  me  very  capable  of  lavishing  my  fortune  and  affections  upon  one  of  Nature’s 
noblemen — a  prodigality  which  he  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent.  He 
•did  not  dare  openly  to  slander  the  high  character  of  Trevor,  but  he  had  recourse 
to  the  sneers  and  “  petty  brands  which  calumny  do  use,”  in  hopes  of  depre¬ 
ciating  him  in  my  estimation.  When  he  saw  with  what  ineffable  scorn  I  smiled 
upon  such  attempts, 'ho  artfully  insinuated  that  my  partiality  was  known,  and 
believed  to  be  gently  discouraged  by  Trevor  bimself,  but  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
fessed  his  own  disbelief  of  any  thing  so  preposterous,  and,  m  every  way,  so 
■derogatory  to  me.  This  was  entirely  false,  and  I  thought  it  so,  but  tho  bare  ima¬ 
gination  of  such  an  indignity  caused  me  to  treat  Trevor  with  a  haughty  coldness 
well  calculated  to  convict  me  of  impertinent  caprice.  These,  however,  were 
only  the  feelings  that  predominated  when  I  was  in  society ;  they  partook  of  its 
.  pettiness  and  turbulence  ;  but  in  solitude,  and  in  the  house  of  prayer,  I  felt  my 
1  undeservings,  and  knew  how  immeasurably  high  Trevor  ranked  above  me.  One 
Sunday  Trevor  was  absent  from  church,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  dull  and 
■drowsy  preacher.  My  imagination  framed  a  thousand  reasons  for  so  unusual  ar 
.absence.  He  might  be  removed  to  another  charge,  gone  without  a  word  of  part- 
-  ing  or  preparation,  or  he  might  be  ill  and  dying.  My  worst  conjecture  had 
scarcely  erred.  Pestilence  had  caught  him  in  his  merciful  visits  to  the  dwellings 
-of  disease  and  want,  and  he  lav  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  0  what  would  1 
cot  then  have  given  for  a  right  to  tend  him !  Never,  in  his  proud  and  happy 
days,  did  I  so  passionately  wish  to  be  his  sister,  his  betrothed,  his  wife,  or  any 
thing  that  could  he  virtuously  his.  Had  .1  been  emptess  of  the  world,  I  would 
.  have  bartered  my  crown  and  sceptre,  for  the  tearful  and  unquiet  happiness  ol 
watching  by  his  sick  Couch.  I  envied  even  the  hireling  nurses  who  should 
.smooth  hjs  pillow,  and  read  bis  asking  eye,  and  guard  his  feverish  slumber, 
Poets  have  celebrated  woman's  heroism  in  braving  plague  or  pestilence  for  those 
«he  lores,  but  it  asks  none ;  to  do  so  is  but  to  use  a  dear  and  enviable  privilege  ; 
heroism  and  fortitude  are  for  her  who  lover,  yet  dares  not  approach  to  share  oi 
lessen  the  danger  of  the  loved.  Accustomed  as  I  was  to  conceal  my  feelings,  it 
•was  yet  a  hard  task  to  mask  my  anguish  from  eyes  quickened  by  jealousy  and 
-suspicion.  I  dared  not  absent  myself  from  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  iest  it 
-should  bs  said,  that  I  cared  more  for  the  danger  of  a  good  man  than  the  heartless 
idlers  whose  ridicule  I  dreaded.  I  rose  from  a  pillow  deluged  with  salt  tears, 
and  bound  my  aching  temples  with  red-rose  wreaths.  I  danced,  when  I  would 
tain  have  knelt  to  heaven  in  frantic  supplication  for  that  precious  life.  I  laughed 
with  my  lips,  when  the  natural  language  of  my  heart  would  have  been  moans, 
sorrowful-  and  many.  Every  day  I,  like  any  other  slight  acquaintance,  sent  a 
servant  to  make  complimentary  inquiries  concerning  Trevor's  health.  One  day, 
in  answer  to  my  message,  my  servant  hronght  me  intelligence  that  the  crisis  of 
the  fever  bad  arrived,  and  that  bis  fate  would  that  night  be  decided.  It  was 
added  too  that'  the  physicians  feared  the  worst.  That  evening  I  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  continue  the  struggle  between  the  careless  seeming  and  the  breaking 
beart.  I  shut  myself  into  my  own  apartment,  and  gave  free  course  to  sorrow. 
I  fled  to  prayer,  and,  with  incoherent  and  passionate  beseechings,  implored  that 
hhe  just  man  might  live,  even  though  1  were  never  more  to  see  him.  I  read 
-over  the  church  service ;  as  I  read,  recalling  every  intonation  of  that  vene¬ 


rated  voire,  now  spentin  the  ravings  of  delirium,  perhaps  Boon  to  be  hushed  ir 
death  !  I  searched  out  tile  texts  of  Scripture  on  which  he  used  to  dwell,  and 
while  I  pondered  on  the  awful  event  winch  the  night  might  bring  forth,  a  sudder 
impulse  of  superstition  seized  me.  I resolved  toseek  from  the  sacred  bookanomer 
ofthe  morrow's  issue  ;  and,  opening  it  at  hazard,  determined  to  regard  the  firs 
verse  that  should  present  itself  as  the  oracle  of  destiny.  The  words  that  met  mj 
eyes  were  appallingly  appropriate,  “  He  pleased  God  and  was  beloved,  and  livint 
among  sinners  he  was  translated.  He  was  taken  away  lest  wickedness  shook 
alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit  beguile  lus  soul.  Being  made  perfect  in  ; 
short  space,  he  fulfilled  a  long  time.”  These  awful  woids  smote  me  hko  the 
fiat  of  doom.  A  wild  sad  yearning  to  look  even  upon  the  walls  that  enclosed 
him  seized  me ;  and,  with  some  difficulty,  eluding  the  observation  of  my  do¬ 
mestics,  I  walked  towards  Trevor’s  house  unattended  and  unsheltered,  through 
darkness  and  driving  rain.  Streets,  over  which  I  had  been  often  borne  in  triumph 
and  in  joy,  I  now  trod  on  foot,  in  tears,  and  alone,  the  pilgrim  of  grief  and  love. 

I  reached  Trevor's  house,  and  stood  on  the  threshold  he  had  so  often  crossed  on 
his  angel  errands  of  good-will  to  man,  and  which  he  might  never  more  pass  hut 
as  a  journeyor  to  the  grave.  0  for  one  last  look  of  his  living,  breathing  form  ! 
And  there  had  been  times  and  hours,  now  fled  for'  ever,  when  I  might  have 
touched  his  hand,  and  met  his  eye,  and  won  his  kindly  snnle,  and  I  had  swepi 
past  him  with  haughty  seeming  and  hypocritical  coldness  !  True,  my  haughti¬ 
ness  and  coldness  were  nothing  to  him,  then,  or  now,  hut  they  were  much  to  my 
remorseful  memory.  Convulsive  throbbings  shook  my  frame,  and  I  had  raised 
the  knocker  in  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  he  still  lived,  when  the  evei- 
haunting  fear  of  detection  restrained  me  I  passed  to  the  other  side,  from  which 
I  could  sec  the  closely  curtained  windows  of  the  patient’s  chamber,  and  could 
discern,  by  the  faint  light  within,  the  gliding  forms  of  Ins  attendants  Long  I 
paced  the  dark  and  silent  street,  gazing  upon  the  walls  that  held  all  that  I  prized 
on  earth — pouring  out  my  heart  like  water  unto  one  who,  in  leaving  the  woild, 
would  cast  back  no  regretful  thought  on  mo — one,  on  whom  the  ponderous  tomt 
might  shortly  close,  and  shut  me  out  into  the  void  and  dreary  world,  with  my 
unregarded  lovo,  and  my  unpitied  weeping. 

But  morning  brought  unhoped  joy  :  Trevor  lived,  would  live — my  prayer  had 
ascended ! 

After  lus  recovery  he  visited  all  his  acquaintance,  and  me  among  the  rest.  I 
now  met  linn  for  the  first  time  freed  from  the  prying  observation  of  others,  and 
this,  together  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him  after  so  painful  an  absence,  imparted 
a  cordiality  to  tny  manner,  which  seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  pleased  surprise. 
But  much  as  I  desired  to  please  him,  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  effort 
towards  doing  so ;  my  powers  of  conversation  were  utterly  paralyzed ;  and, 
though  he  stayed  a  considerable  time,  I  feared  that  lie  must  think  me  a  most 
vapid  and  unintelligent  being.  Hitherto  I  had  not  seen  Trevor  pay  marked  at¬ 
tention  to  any  woman,  but  one  evening  lie  came  to  a  concert,  accompanied  by  a 
matron  and  a  young  lady,  both  strangers  to  me,  tho  latter  a  fair  and  interesting, 
but  not  strikingly  beautiful  girl.  Trevor  and  she  seemed  to  be  on  intimate  and 
even  affectionate  terms  1  learned  her  name.  It  was  not  his.  She  was  not 
his  sister.  I  began  to  know  the  tortures  of  jealousy  Next  evening  I  was  at  a 
ball.  Trevor  was  not  there.  We  were  dancing  the  quadrille  of  La  Pastorcllc, 
and  I  was  standing  alone,  (at  that  part  where  the  lady's  own  and  opposite 
partners  advance  to  meet  her.)  when  I  heard  a  lady  near  me  say  to  another,  “  So, 

Mr.  Trevor  and  Miss - are  to  be  married  immediately.”  This  knell  of  my 

happiness  rung  out  amid  the  sounds  of  music  and  laughter.  The  dancers  oppo¬ 
site,  struck  with  the  blenched  and  spectral  hue  of  my  complexion,  cried  out  at 
once,  “  What  is  the  matter 1  Miss  Howard,  you  are  ill;”  but  with  a  strong, 
proud  effort,  I  replied,  that  I  was  perfectly  well,  danced  through  my  part,  and 
then  stood  beside  Lord  E— ,  who  was  as  usual  my  partner.  The  ladies  were 
still  engaged  in  the  same  conversation.  “  He  goes  into  Devonshire  next  week, 
for  change  of  air  after  his  long  illness.  He  is  to  remain  some  time  on  a  visit 
at  her  father’s  house.  I  understand  it  is  a  long  engagement.” 

Lord  E - heard  these  words,  and  guessed  at  once  the  cause  of  my  sudden 

pallor.  I  saw  that  he  did,  and  resolved  to  defy  his  penetration.  Never  had  I 
been  so  wildly  gay,  never  excited  so  much  admiration  as  on  that  miserable  eve¬ 
ning.  The  recklessness  of  despair  bewildered  me.  and  in  a  sort  of  mad  con- 
spiraev  with  fate  against  my  own  happiness,  I  gave  my  irrevocable  promise  to  be 

the  wife  of  Lord  E - .  A  double  bar  was  thus  placed  between  me  and  the 

most  perfect  of  God’s  creatures.  He  had  selected  one  (doubtless  worthy  ol 
him)  with  whom  to  tread  virtue's  “  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  paths  of  peace,” 
while  I,  linked  in  a  dull  bond  with  one  whom  I  nor  loved  nor  hated,  must 
pursue  the  weary  round  of  an  existence  without  aim,  or  duty,  or  affection.  I 
was  but  nineteen,  and  happiness  was  over — hope,  the  life  of  life,  was  dead  ; 
and  the  future,  imagination’s  wide  domain,  nothing  but  one  dim  and  desolate 
expanse 

Lord  E -  made  tbe  most  ostentatious  preparations  for  our  approaching 

union,  which  he  took  care  should  be  publicly  known,  so  that  I  was  congratulated 
upon  it  by  my  acquaintance,  and  among  the  rest  by  Trevor  himself  But  the 

more  I  reflected,  the  more  I  loathed  the  thought  of  marrying  Lord  E - .  He 

could  not  be  blind  lo  my  reluctance  ;  but  lus  avarice  and  vanity  were  bolh 
interested  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise.  To  a  man  who  had  desired  my  love, 
my  unwillingness  to  fulhl  the  contract  would  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for 

dissolving  it ;  but  Lord  E - had  wooed  roy  wealth,  and  I  had  promised  it 

to  him — how  then  could  I  retract !  Gladly,  indeed,  would  I  have  given  hall 
my  fortune  m  ransom  of  my  rash  pledge,  but  such  a  barter  was  impossible,  and 
I  saw  no  means  of  escaping  the  toils  which  my  own  folly  had  woven  around  me. 

One  day,  while  I  was  revolving  these  bitter  thoughts,  and  awaiting  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  a  visit  from  Lord  E - ,  a  IetteT,  in  a  strange  hand,  was  delivered  to  me. 

It  ran  thus : 

“  My  dear  Augusta, — Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  wild  youth,  your  brother,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  when  you  were  a  baby !  I  am  that 
brother ;  I  fear  ]  dare  no  longer  say,  that  youth.  I  have  passed  through  as  many 
adventures  as  would  rig  out  ten  modern  novels,  but  which  would  be  out  of  place 
in  this  little  brotherly  epistle.  At  last,  however,  I  was  seized  with  a  strange  fil 
of  home  sickness,  and  coming  to  England  to  recover,  I  find  my  pretty  little  sister 
a  wit,  a  beauty,  and  heiress  of  my  heritage.  I  understand,  and  you  are  doubt¬ 
less  also  aware,  that  iny  father  never  gave  up  all  hope  of  my  return,  and  that 
by  his  will  I  am  entitled  to  all  his  property,  except  a  paltry  portion  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  you.  But  I  have  seen  you,  my  dear  little  girl,  and  like  you  vastly,  so 
that  you  may  be  sure  lhat,  I  shall  not  limit  vour  portion  as  my  father  did.  I 
candidly  confess  that  I  doubt  whether  I  may  be  able  legally  to  prove  my  title, 
though  my  old  nurse,  who  lives  with  you.  and  with  whom  I  have  had  an  interview, 
recognised  me  easily  I  shall  visit  you,  however,  and  I  am  sure  when  you  com¬ 
pare  me  with  my  father’s  portrait  you  will  acknowledged  me  to  be  your  loving 
brother.  *•  Henry  Howard  ” 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  clause  in  my  father’s  will  to  which  the  writer  alluded ; 
but  it  had  always  seemed  to  me,  and  to  my  guardians,  a  mere  dead  letter 
Some  time  before  I  might  have  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  losing  mv  wealth  ; 

now  it  filled  me  with  joy,  as  affording  a  hope  of  release  from  Lord  E -  ] 

flew  to  nurse,  and  found  her  ready  to  swear  to  the  stranger’s  identity  with  the 
lost  Henry  Howard.  I  seized  my  pen  joyfully,  and  addressed  to  him  a  few  hasty 
lines 

“  My  dear  Brother — If  you  be  indeed  my  brother — you  shall  only  need  to 
prove  your  title  to  my  own  heart.  My  sense  of  justice,  and  not  the  mandate  ol 
the  law,  shall  restore  your  inheritance  to  you.  As  to  my  portion,  I  shall  accept 
of  nothing  but  that  which  is  legally  mine,  until  I  know  whether  I  shall  require  it, 
or  whether  I  can  love  you  well  enough  to  be  your  debtor  ” 

I  had  scarcely  despatched  this  billet,  when  Lord  E - was  announced  1 

received  him  with  Uhwonted  gaiety,  foT  I  was  charmed  to  he  the  first  from  whom 
he  should  hear  of  my  altered  circurasiances.  I  longed  to  take  his  sordid  spirit 
by  surprise,  and  break  triumphantly  and  at  once  from  his  abhoired  thraldom 
Ho  was  delighted  with  my  unusual  affability,  and  was  more  than  ever  prodigal 
of  his  “  Adorable  Augustas,”  <Stc. — more  than  ever  ardent  in  his  vows  of  un¬ 
changeable  love.  I  maliciously  drew  him  on,  asking  with  a  soft  Lydia-Languisli 
air,  whether  he  could  still  love  me,  should  any  mischance  deprive  me  of  my  for¬ 
tune1  0  what  a  question  !  He  could  imagine  no  happier  lot  than  to  live  witl. 
me  in  a  cottage  upon  dry  bread,  and  love,  sighs  and  roses.  I  professed  my  satis¬ 
faction,  and,  congratulating  him  on  such  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  proving  bu 
disinterestedness,  related  what  had  occurred.  --To  me  it  was  most  amusing  tc 
witness,  first,  his  incredulity,  then  his  blank  dismay,  and  lastly,  his  languid  pro¬ 
fessions  of  constancy,  ludicrously  mingled  with  stammering  complaints  of  hit 
own  embarrassed  circumstances,  which  would  prevent  his  obeying  the  dictates 
of  affection  by  urging  his  immediate  union.  A  short  postponement  would  now 
be  necessary,  dre,  &c  At  last,  raising  his  looks  to  mine,  he  met  my  mocking 
and  derisive  smile,  and  saw  the  joy  that  danced  in  my  eyes.  He  thereupon 
thought  proper  to  discover  that  I  had  never  loved  him,  and  found  it  convemenl 
to  be  mightily  indignant  thereat.  I  nodded  assent  to  his  sapient  conjecture,  and 
drawing  my  harp  towards  me,  sang  with  mock  pathos  the  first  line  of  “For  the 
lack  of  gold  bo’s  left  me  0  !”  Though  a  Telease  from  our  engagement  was  now 
desirable  to  him,  be  was  deeply  mortified  at  the  manner  of  it ;  and  making  me  a 
sulky  bow,  he  departed,  while  I  trilled  forth  in  merrier  measure, 

O !  ladies  beware  of  a  false  young  knight, 

"Who  loves  and  who  rides  away. 

So  ended  Lord  E - ’s  everlasting  constancy. 

My  brother’s  return,  and  Lord  E - ’s  consequent  desertion,  were  soon  known 

to  the  world ;  and  a  dangerous  illness  with  which  I  was  at  this  time  seized,  was 
generally  ascribed  to  these  causes  Bnt  far  other  were  my  thoughts.  I  looked 
back  with  thankfulness  on  my  deliverance  from  the  danger  of  marrying  a  man 

so  worthless  as  Lord  E - had  proved ;  and,  though  the  means  of  beneficence 

and  enjoyment  were  diminished,  I  looked  forward  to  a  more  happy  and  useful  life 
than  I  had  hitherto  led.  I  had,  too,  proud  resolves  of  vanquishing  my  predilec¬ 
tion  for  Trevor;  bnt  a  passion  based  npon  virtue  is  so  indestructible,  and  the 


youthful  heart  clings  with  such  a  fond  tenacity  even  to  its  defeated  hopes,  that  I 
could  not  forego  tho  desire  of  earning  at  least  bis  society  and  friendship.  I 
could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  his  passionless  esteem  would  be  dearer  to 
me  than  the  undivided  homage  of  a  hundred  hearts.  He  had  been  in  Devon¬ 
shire  during  my  illness,  but  returned  before  I  had  recovered.  My  supposed  mis¬ 
fortunes  were  a  suflicicntpassport  to  his  kindness ;  and  he  who  had  been  reserved 
and  distant  m  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  was  all  assiduity  in  the  season  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  reverse  of  fortune.  Every  day  during  my  convalescence  he  made  me 
a  long  visit,  and  every  day  augmented  my  delight  in  Iris  society  and  unrivalled 
conversation.  His  visits  were  those  of  a  Christian  pastor,  aHd  in  that  paternal 
character,  he  one  day  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  cheerfuL  fortitude  with 
which  I  had  sustained  such  trying  misfortunes  I  could  not  bear  that  he  should 

think  I  ever  loved  Lord  E - ,  (fori  saw  that  it  was  to  him  he  chiefly  alluded,) 

and  I  impetuously  protested  that  I  had  ever  been  indifferent  to  him,  and  considered 
my  release  a  blessing.  This  avowal  seemed  to  establish  a  more  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  between  us,  in  the  course  of  which  I  learned  that  it  was 
Trevor's  brother,  (a  Devonshire  country  gentleman,)  and  not  himself,  who  was 
engaged  to  Miss - ,  the  lady  whom  1  had  seen  with  him  at  the  concert. 

Trevor’s  visits,  which  had  commenced  in  compassionate  kindness  towards  me, 
were  now  continued  for  his  own  gratification;  and  before  one  brief  and  happy 
month  had  passed  away,  I  had  won  the  first  love  of  his  warm  and  holy  heart, 
anil  knew  myself  his  chosen  one,  his  companion  through  ttmo  and  through  eter¬ 
nity.  The  long-sought  was  found — the  long-loved  was  my  lover !  In  describing 
the  origin  and  progress  of  his  regard.  Trevor  admitted  that  lus  former  inten¬ 
tional  avoidance  of  my  society  was  the  result  of  a  prepossession  winch  he  feared 

lo  indulge,  partly  from  a  belief  in  the  report  of  my  engagement  to  Lord  E - , 

but  chiefly  from  an  opinion  that  my  education  and  habits  must  have  rendered  my 
character  uncongenial  to  lus.  I  too  had  my  confidnags  to  make;  but  though  I 
shed  blissful  tears  on  the  bosom  of  my  dear  confessor,  when  owning  my  past 
errors  and  frivolity,  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  my  affection  had  preceded  hie 
own,  and  I  was  many  months  his  wedded  wife  before  he  learnt  to  guess  how  long 
and  hopelessly  he  had  been  beloved. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  each  other’s  joys  or  sorrows !  When,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  my  recovery,  I  sat  in  my  accustomed  place  in  church,  there  was  not 
perhaps  one  of  my  acquaintance  who  did  not  consider  me  an  object  of  compas¬ 
sion  They  did  not  know  the  bright  reversal  of  my  doom  ;  they  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  was  the  happiest  creature  who  trod  the  earth,  nor  imagine  the  over¬ 
swelling  tenderness  with  which  I  listened  to  tbe  eloquent  pieacher,  and  turned 
from  him  to  look  upon  my  wan  and  wasted  band,  where  sparkled  the  ring  of  our 
betrotlnnent,  as  if  to  assure  my  throbbing  heart  that  happiness  so  perfect  was 
not  a  dream 

Since  then  years  have  passed,  many  and  full  of  blessings.  The  inheritance 
whose  timely  loss  gained  me  my  precious  husband,  has  reverted  to  our  duteous 
children,  who  Know  how  to  use  it  better  than  did  their  mother  in  her  days  of 
thoughtlessness  and  pride.  They  exemplify  the  good  parent’s  blessed  power  to 
make  his  children  virtuous  as  hnnself ,  and  when  I  see  them,  in  turn,  exerting  a 
similar  power,  and  remember  that  all  that  they  or  I  possess  of  goodness,  we  owe 
lo  the  influence  of  one  true  Christian,  I  am  filled  with  a  sublime  sense  of  the 
value  and  exalted  dignity  of  virtue. 

My  Stephen’s  hairs  are  white,  but  liis  heart  has  known  no  chill.  He  loves, 
fondly  as  ever,  the  faded  face  that  now,  as  in  its  day  of  bloom,  still  turns  to  him 
for  guidance  or  approval,  and  I — eternity  could  not  wear  out  my  love  for 
him ! 
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tlmi  the  new  comer  was  no  stranger  to  herself  nt 
least,  .ieanetle  felt  for  .some  time  a  little  awk¬ 
ward  ;  hut  alter  tea  sin1  began  to  he  rut  her  more 
nt  ease,  ami  to  look  with  some  interest  on  her 
cousins. 

Nannie,  the  author  of  the  fatuous  letter,  was 
some  years  younger  than  herself;  then  there  was 
Lucy,  a  staid,  <|uiet  girl  of  sixteen,  who  seemed 
to  he  quite  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  ;  besides  half  a  dozen  of  y  mnger  ones  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  in  a  few  days  Jeanette  felt 
quite  at  home.  She  had  been  into  all  the  favor¬ 
ite  resorts  of  the  yountr  folks  again  and  utrain — 
sometimes  with  Nannie  alone,  sometimes  with 
her  laughing,  happy  cousin  Tom, and  sometimes 
entirely  by  herself.  She  was,  however,  rather 
mortified  to  find,  that  although  Nannie  could  not 
write  a  very  interesting  letter,  she.  was  in  many 
points  superior  to  herself.  For  instance,  she 
could  knit  stockings,  and  could  cutout  and  make 
some  articles  of  dress,  entirely  without  advice  or 
assistance. 

“  Why,”  said  Jeanette,  “  I  could  not  knit  n 
stocking  by  myself  to  serve  my  life-” 

Lucy  and  Nannie  both  smiled. 

“I  hope  your  life  will  never  depend  upon  the 
matter,  then,”  said  her  aunt.  Jeanette  Imped 
so  too. 

“  I  never  had  any  fancy  for  such  things,”  she 
said;  “and  mamma  says  she  would  rather  have 
me  attend  to  my  studies  now,  and  try  to  improve 
my  mind  as  much  as  possible.” 

“But  I  don’t  see  what  you  do  with  yourself 
when  you  are  out  of  school,”  said  Nannie.  “I 
should  not  like  to  sit  still  at  home  doing  nothing, 
and  you  say  there  are  no  green  lields  in  Boston.” 

“Sit  still  doing  nothing!”  echoed  Jeanette. 
“Why  I  have  enough  to  do,  I  cun  tell  you.  In 
the  first  place,  when  I  come  home  from  school, 
I  have  dinner.” 

“I  should  not  like  that,”  said  Nannie.  “Din¬ 
ner  at  elcvei^uton  early.” 

“But  our  school  is  not  out  till  three,”  said 
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About  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  reach¬ 
ed  their  place  of  destination.  John  assisted  his 
cousin  in  alighting,  and  then  went  oil'  at  once 
with  his  horse;  so  Jeanette  was  left  to  introduce 
herself  to  the  host  of  new  relatives  who  came 
forth  to  meet  her.  It  was  therefore  no  small  re¬ 
lief  to  see  among  the  strange  faces,  a  familiar 
one.  It  was  that  of  the  young  woman,  who 
came  smilingly  forward  witli  the  tittle  one  in  her 
arms,  while  siie  seemed  to  find  with  surprise, 


Jeanette. 

“  Oh,  is  that  it?  V  ell,  I  should  think  you 
would  like  that ;  then  you  have  all  tin;  rest  of 
the  day  to  yourself,  don’t  you?” 

“  Yes,  after  dinner  I  play  a  little  while  with 
my  kitten  ;  1  have  a  (tear  little  kitty.  Then  1 
generally  have  some  (lowers  to  press,  or  some 
minerals  to  arrange,  and  that  takes  a  long  time.” 

“  But  what  do  you  press  flowers  for?” 

“Oh,  mamma  says  it  is  a  safe,  and  a  useful 
amusement  for  me  ;  mid  in  the  winter,  I  have  a 
large  book,  which  1  call  my  herbarium,  into 
which  I  fasten  my  flowers.  1  do  not  study  bota¬ 
ny  yet,  I  am  not  old  enough;  hut  one  of  these 
days  perhaps  I  shall,  and  then  I  shall  have  my 
flowers  all  ready.  1 1 y  last  birth-day  present  was 
a  little  cabinet  in  which  l  keep  shells  and  miner¬ 
als,  and  such  things.” 

“  W  as  that  the  reason  why  you  picked  up 
those  little  stones  the  other  day?”  asked  Sam, 
who  had  been  sitting  with  his  hands  on  his  sides 
listening  with  much  gravity  to  this  conversation. 

“Yes,”  Jeanette  answered,  “and  tlmt’s  the 
reason  why  I  don’t  mind  it  if  you  are  all  at 
school,  or  busy,  when  I  walk  out,  heemise  you 
know  1  enn  mnuse  myself  with  looking  for  flow¬ 
ers,  nnd  curious  leaves  and  stones;  and  don’t 
you  think,  the  other  day  I  found  a  bird’s  nest!” 

“  Well,  they’re  ns  common  as  stones,”  said 
Nannie.  “  There’s  nothing  very  curious  in  a 
little,  old  nest.” 

“I  think  it  is  a  curiosity  at  nay  rate,”  said 
Jeanette,  “  for  I  never  saw  one  before.” 


On  hearing  t his,  the  children  nil  laughed. 
Jeanette  felt  quite  mortified.  She  had  always 
been  encouraged  at  home,  in  all  these  tastes  of 
hers,  and  had  imagined  all  children  like  herself 
to  he  chiefly  interested  in  swell  pursuits  and 
amusements,  as  had  been  her  delight  since  her 
childhood.  However,  she  bore  her  mortification 
good  hmnoredly,  and  her  cousins,  seeing  that 
she  felt  rather  hurt,  were  sorry  that  they  had  so 
openly  expressed  their  mirth.  Nannie  in  partic¬ 
ular  was  anxious  to  atone  for  it,  so  she  o  lie  red 
to  help  her  collect  curiosities  the  next  time  they 
walked  out.  Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon  they 
rammed  on  togetlier  mtotlie  woods,  tnllung,  and 
gathering  berries  and  flowers,  nnd  throwing  the 
dry  and  yellow  leaves  which  were  now  beginning 
to  fall  from  the  trees,  all  over  each  other.  Jean¬ 
ette  had  her  linnds  at  last  filled  with  hits  of  moss, 
oddly  shaped  leaves,  twigs  of  plants  new  to  her, 
Ac.  Ac.  when  suddenly  she  threw  them  all  from 
her,  ami  darted  forward  to  the  trunk  of  a  tall 
tree,  exclaiming, 

“Oh  wlmt  a  little  dear!  Oh  Nannie,  just  sec 
what  I’ve  found.  It  is  n  pipe,  a  real  pipe,  and  it 
is  soft,  and  seems  to  he  growing  right  up  here 
out  of  the  ground  1” 

Nannie  ran  up  out  of  breath,  to  see  the  wonder. 

“  Oh  is  that  all?”  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  disap¬ 
pointment,  “  I  thought  you  had  found  something 
wonderful.  It  is  nothing  hut  the  Indian  Pipe.” 

“  It  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  saw,”  said 
Jeanette,  “  and  how  white  it  is ;  I  will  carry  it 
home  and  keep  it !” 

“It  will  dry  nil  up,  nnd  grow  black,"  said 
Nannie. 

“  But  I  can  set  it  out  in  the  garden  till  I  go 
home,”  said  Jeanette. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  she  reached  the  house 
she  ran  out  to  dig  a  little  hole  in  which  she  care¬ 
fully  placed  the  delicate  plant.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  when  she  went  out  to  take  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  her  treasure,  she  found  it  lmd  turned  from 
its  pure  white,  to  black  ;  and  its  beauty,  as  well 
as  its  resemblance  to  a  retd  pipe,  was  thereby 
much  destroyed.  That  evening,  she  wrote  to 
her  mother,  and  among  other  things,  gave  an 
account  of  this  affair,  adding,  “  What  a  funny 
little  old  mail  that  must  be  who  could  smoke 
such  a  pipe,  mamma  1  I  wonder  what  lie  thought 
when  he  came  hack  and  found  that  I  had  stolen 
it !”  Nannie  was  looking  at  her  cousin  with 
great  astonishment,  as  she  sat  writing  away  ns 
fast  ns  her  lingers  could  fly  ;  and  as  she  was  fin¬ 
ishing  oil’  with  this  sentence,  she  observed  that 
she  smiled  a  little. 

“  What  are  you  laughing  at?”  she  asked. 

“Oh  only  at  something  I  was  thinking  of, 
about  a  little  mite  of  a  man  smoking  that  pipe,” 
said  Jeanette. 

Nannie  thought  this  a  very  odd  fancy,  hut  she 
had  begun  to  respect  her  cousin’s  superior  ac¬ 
quirements,  and  particularly  since  she  had  seen 
how  easy  a  matter  it  was  for  her  to  write  letters; 
so  she  did  not  even  dare  to  smile  at  it. 

“  Now  if  my  cousin  Mary  were  here,  she  would 
make  some  rhymes  about  it,”  continued  Jeanette. 

“  I  mean  to  send  my  love  to  her,  nnd  ask  her  to 
write  me  a  letter  with  some  verses  in  it.” 

“  Let  me  read  it  when  it  is  done — will  you?” 
asked  Nannie,  rather  hesitatingly,  for  she  expect¬ 
ed  a  flat  refusal.  Instead  of  this,  Jeanette  an¬ 
swered  “yes,”  at  once,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
had  the  letter  ready  for  inspection. 

Nannie  was  a  long  time  in  rending  it.  Jcan- 
eltc  wondered  what  was  the  matter,  and  nt  last 
offered  to  read  it  aloud.  It  was  quite  a  faithful 
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account  of  all  she  had  seen  and  heard,  find  oc¬ 
casionally  there  ivas  a  description  which  amused 
Nannie.  ’  She  was  quite  pleased  with  the  honor¬ 
able  mentions  made  of  herself,  and  sighed  a  very- 
little,  as  she  reflected  that  her  cousin,  not  quite 
so  tall  its  herself,  knew  a  vast  deal  more,  and 
could  make  a  good  use  of  her  knowledge.  She 
began  to  desire  to  improve  her  own  mind,  and  to 
wonder  whether  she  could  ever  write  so  well  and 
so  easily. 

As  soon  as  Jeanette  learned  what  was  passing 
in  her  cousin’s  mind,  she  said,  “  1  will  tell  yon 
what  v<m  might  do.  Ask  uncle  to  let  von  come 
to  Boston,  and  we  can  go  to  scW^^^ether. 

“Why  I  might  have  gone  to  school  there  long- 
ago  if  I  had  not  been  afraid,”  said  Nannie. 


“  Afraid!  ” 

“Yes,  I  was  afraid  of  you.  I  thought  yon 
would  laugh  at  me.  I  expected  that  you  were 
like  till  city  girls,  a  little  proud  thing,  and  that 
all  you  would  care  for,  would  he  line  clothes 
and  such  things.” 

Jeanette  began  laughing,  and  she  laughed  till 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Nannie  look¬ 
ed  on  with  undisturbed  gravity. 

*<  I  am  not  laughing  at  you,  Nannie,”  said] 
Jeanette,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak.  “  I  was 
only  thinking  what  a  queer  sort  of  a  thing  you 
must  have  thought  me.  Was  that  the  reason 
you  seemed  to  care  so  little  about  my  coming 
here  ?” 

“Why  yes,"  sail!  txamiic,  1  uiougoi  you 
would  laugh  at  our  country  ways,  and  that  you 
would  not  have  a  good  time  here.  When  our 
Sally  came  to  show  us  her  new  baliy,  you  know 
she  arrived  before  you  did.  Well,  she  was  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  a  little  girl  who  was  at  the  tavern 
where  she  stopped  last,  and  how  kind  and,  and 
— considerate,  I  believe  she  said  she  was,  in  ofler- 
ing  to  take  care  of  the  baby  while  she  rested. 
And  then  when  you  came,  and  she  said  that  you 
was  the  very  one,  wc  all  knew  we  should  like 
you.”  Jeanette  felt  quite  pleased.  She  began 
to  understand  now,  why  her  cousin  John  had 
seemed  so  different  from  what  she  now  knew  him 
to  be*,  and  the  fears  that  Nannie  did  not  like  her 
visiting  Iter,  were  at  once  removed.  As  soon  as 
her  uncle  came  in  to  dinner,  she  ran  to  ask  him 
if  Nannie  might  not  go  home  with  her  and  live 
at  their  house,  and  go  to  the  same  school  With 
herself.  Ilcr  uncle  smiled,  “Oh  I  don’t  know,” 
he  answered,  “  ask  mother.” 

“  Mother  ”  could  not  decide  at  once.  She 
promised  to  think  of  the  matter,  however,  and  to 
get  the  opinion  of  Jeanette’s  parents  oti  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  so  the  mutter  rested. 

In  n  few  days,  there  arrived  a  letter  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  answer  to  that  which  Jeanette  had  sent. 
Cousin  Mary  had  been  kind  enough  to  gratify 
the  wish  she  hud  expressed  for  some  verses,  and 
as  they  pleased  this  little  girl,  perhaps  they  may 
amuse  some  others;  so  here  iiiey  are. 

Oh  what  do  you  think  I  have  seen,  mamma, 

Oh  what  do  you  think  I’ve  seen ; 

Par  out.  in  the  woods,  where  the  trees  grow  strong 
And  everything  else  is  green. 

A  little  pipe,  not  a  finger  long, 

Growing  up  white  as  snow  ; 

But  where  the  little  old  man  had  gone 
Who  smokes  it,  I  do  not  know, 

So  I  thought  I’d  slyly  carry  it  off, 

When  the  old  man  was  not  near, 

To  see  how  ’twalild  look,  if  I  planted  it, 

Just  out  in  my  garden  here. 

But  what  do  you  think  1  ’tis  the  very  first  thing 
That  over  I  really  stole, 

And  to  pay  me  for  it,  in  one  short  night 
It  turned  as  black  as  a  coal.” 

There  was  something  in  this  letter  which 
pleased  both  Jeanette  and  Nannie  more  than  the 

verses _ this  was  an  urgent  request  on  the  part 

of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  that  one  of  the  children  might 
spend  a  year  with  them  in  Boston.  It  was  soon 
decided  that  this  one  should  bo  Miss  Nannie,  and 
great  preparations  were  accordingly  made  in  her 
behalf  by  her  mamma  and  her  sister  Lucy 


Jeanette  looked  on  with  wonder,  as  she  saw  the 
notable  manner  in  which  dresses  were  cut  and 
fitted,  without  any  aid  than  that  furnished  them 
by  their  own  ingenuity. 

“  How  did  you  learn  to  do  so  many  things, 
cousin  Lucy?”  she  asked. 

“  Oh  you  know  necessity  is  the  mother  ot  in¬ 
vention,”  Lucy  answered,  “  and  I  think  she  is 
the  mother  of  patience  too.  1  learned  because  I 
was  obliged  to  do  so.” 

“But  I  should  think  you  would  rather  no 
reading  and  writing,  than  lagging  away  with  a 
needle  and  thread  till  day,”  said  Jeanette. 

So  1  should,  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  might  to 
help  mother  all  I  can.  Besides,  I  do  read,  and 
study  too,  in  the  lung  winter  evenings.  I  am  de¬ 
termined  not  to  grow  up  an  ignorant  woman. 

Jeanette  sighed,  she  hardly  knew  why. 

“  I  wish  uncle  were  richer,”  said  she,  “  then 
you  would  not  have  to  sew  so  much. 

“  Oil  father  is  not  so  very  poor,  after  all,"  said 
Lucy.  “We  have  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  I  believe  we  have 
good  clothes,  and  we  go  to  school  when  there  is 
any,  until  wc  are  too  old.  But  there  are  so 
many  of  us,  and  father  finds  it  sometimes  so  hard 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  that  I  don’t  like  to 
trouble  him  by  teu/.ing  for  things  I  can  do  with¬ 
out.  Besides,  mother  says  it  takes  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  people  to  make  a  world,  f  here  must 
be  some  to  study,  that  they  may  teach  others  ; 
some  to  write  books,  and  some  to  read  them ; 
some  to  be  fine  ladies,  and  some  to  be  plain 
farmers’  daughters — some  to  make  a  great  com¬ 
motion,  and  some  to  stay  at  home  all  their  lives, 
plodding  about  house,  making  clothes,  baking, 
frying  and  boiling.  And  I  expect  to  be  that  last 
somebody.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you  will!”  cried  Jeanette 
warmly.  “I  mean  to  ask  my  father  to  pay 
some  body  to  do  this  work  for  you,  and  you  can 
go  to  school ;  you  are  not  too  old,  and  one  of 
these  days  you  can  he  a  teacher,  you  know.” 

“  No,  don’t,”  said  Lucy,  “  uncle  John  does  too 
I  much  for  us  now.  Father  was  unfortunate  when 
ii.„  c.,,  i. fmn  mi/1  Aid  not  succeed  at  all. 

l’om,  you  know,  lie  began  to  study  lot  the  minis¬ 
try,  but  bis  health  failed,  and  be  was  obliged  to 
give  that  it])  and  try  something  else.  But  at 
first  lie  couldn’t  get  his  mind  oil'  from  his  studies, 
and  lie  used  to  dislike  farming  so  much,  that  he 
got  quite  behind  hand.  Then  your  father  help¬ 
ed  him  a  good  deal.” 

“  1  did  not  know  that,”  said  Jeanette. 

“No,  I  dure  say  not;  for  father  says  uncle 
John  is  not  the  man  to  boast  of  his  good  deeds.” 

Jeanette  said  no  more,  hut  she  resolved  that 
as  soon  as  site  reached  home  she  would  set  be¬ 
fore  her  father  ill  all  its  lengths  and  breadths, 
the  advantage  which  it  would  he  to  her  cousin 
Lucy,  to  leave  home  fora  while,  to  come  to  Boston, 
to  attend  school ;  in  short,  to  share  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  she  herself  enjoyed.  Site  perceived 
that  notwithstanding  the  quiet  and  contented 
spirit  with  which  Lucy  went  oil  with  her  daily 
household  duties,  Iter  love  for  books,  and  her  de¬ 
sire  for  a  cultivated  mind,  rendered  her  an  ob¬ 
ject  worthy  of  interest. 

In  a  few  weeks,  she  was  once  more  establish¬ 
ed  at  home.  Nannie  was  her  constant  compan¬ 
ion  at  sehno  and  by  the  way  side,  and  very  soon 
began  to  acquire  a  love  for  study  and  for  the 
tilings  which  interested  Jeanette.  At  the  same 
tinuTit  was  evident  that  she  had  not  naturally  a 
■cry  decided  taste  for  these  pursuits,  and  that  it 
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would  he  no  sacrifice  to  her  to  give  them  up  at 
once  and  spend  her  life  in 

«  Baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling.” 

Jeanette  was  disappointed.  She  had  expected 
too  much.  To  read,  to  study  and  to  write,  were 
her  own  delight;  and  when,  instead  of  choosing 
such  occupations  as  these,  she  saw  her  cousin 
engaged  with  bits  of  patchwork  in  the  intervals 
of 'rest  from  necessary  study,  she  could  lmrdfy 
restrain  or  conceal  her  sorrow. 


“Only  think,  mamma,”  said  she,  “you  know 
the  beautiful  book  you  gave  Nannie  three  weeks 
n"-o?  She  1ms  not  read  a  word  of  it  yet,  and  I 
don’t  think  she  likes  to  read.  Cousin  Lucy  is  so 
different  !  Oil  how  I  wish  she  could  be  here  !” 

“  But  it  would  not  be  right  to  take  from  your 
aunt,  her  two  eldest  daughters  at  once,  I’erliaps 
too,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  Nannie  to  be  here 
where  she  feels  more  obliged  to  study,  than  she 
would  do  at  home.  Perhaps  Lucy  will  coinc 
next  year.” 

Jeanette  consoled  herself  with  this  reflection, 
and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned.  She 
soon  began  to  love  her  cousin  very  much,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difference  in  their  tastes,  ami 
to  watch  with  pleasure,  the  evident  improvement 
which  she  was  making.  Nannie’s  establishment 
in  the  family  had  not  produced  a  very  great  sen¬ 
sation.  She  was  not  very  lively,  and  seldom  had 
a  talkative  mood  ;  she  was  not  very  intelligent, 
neither  was  she  very  stupid-  The  consequence 
was,  that  nobody  was  very  much  the  better,  the 
wiser  or  the  happier  for  her  presence,  and  when 
she  was  absent,  she  was  very  little  missed. 
Jeanette  however,  who  could  not  Help  loving 
those  with  whom  she  was  in  habit  of  daily  and 
kind  intercourse,  never  became  weary  of  trying 
to  make  her  cousin  happy.  When  she  found 
that  hooks,  pens  and  paper  were  not  enough  to 
accomplish  this,  she  resorted  to  meaner  tilings, 
and  drew  forth  from  iter  treasuries  all  the  hits  of 
silk,  the  odds  and  ends  ot  iuce,  and  the  cast  mi 
and  long-neglected  dolls  which  were  in  her  pos¬ 
session,  and  tried  to  be  interested  in  Nannies 
delight  in  their  reception.  If  Nannie  had  noth¬ 
ing  more,  she  had  good  common  sense,  and  the 
kindness  of  her  cousin  was  not  lost  upon  her. 
She  saw  Jeanette  taking  a  high  rank  at  school, 
and  knew  that  her  mind  was  superior  to  her 
own,  yet  she  could  not  envy  one  so  uniformly 
kind  and  gentle,  neither  could  she  tail  to  be  hap¬ 
py  while  trying  to  do  her  best.  The  girls  at 
school,  wondered  much  at  the  state  of  things ho- 
ru^mPttie  cousins.  They  could  see  nothing  itt- 
t cresting  or  agreeable  in  the  awkward,  diffident 
lteln  rnlllltrv  <01*1  1  Ulld  iftllCvllud  dai  Cll  td  do  50 
they  would  have  expressed  their  opinions  on 
these  points,  with  school-girl  plainness  of  speech. 
At  first,  however,  they  contented  themselves  with 
laughing  and  talking  the  matter  over  among 
themselves. 

At  length,  however,  Nannie  was  occasionally 
pained,  by  a  careless  jest  or  a  scornful  smile, 
and  every  day  became  more  convinced  that  most 
of  the  school  despised  her,  for  that  which  was 
really  no  fault  of  hers.  Jeanette,  too,  soon  be- 
<Min  to  hear  insinuations  from  all  sides.  One 
wondered  how  she  could  feel  willing  to  In*  seen 
arm  in  arm  with  such  a  mean-looking  girl  ;  an¬ 
other  desired  to  know  what  she  found  so  inter¬ 
esting  in  her  cousin,  that  she  would  never  make 
a  visit,  or  join  a  party  of  pleasure  without  her,— 
another  declared  that  she  should  iVd  usu-uji  A 
she  were  obliged  to  look  for  ten  minutes  into  the 
stupid  face  of  the  poor  child,  and  expressed  her¬ 
self  of  a  decided  opinion  that  she  was  never  quite 
wide  awake.  Jeanette  listened  to  the  remarks 
at  first  ia  silence— then  by  degrees  she  began  as¬ 
senting  to  them.  Sometimes  she  owned  that 
Nannie  “was  not  very  bright,”  at  others,  that 
she  hardly  knew  how  to  find  entertainment  for 
her  when  out  of  school,  and  once  went  so  far  as 
to  laugh  a  little  at  the  drawling  and  indolent 
manner  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  speak. 

The  girls  were  thus  encouraged  to  go  on  with 
their  remarks,  and  Nannie  soon  began  to  he  the 
object  of  a  series  of  practical  jokes  from  all  sides. 
These  things  did  not  at  once,  particularly  ammy 
her.  She  frequently  laughed  as  heartily  as  the 
rest,  when  she  saw  the  wit  of  these  jokes.  Bui 
ns  they  every  day  multiplied,  she  began  to  find 
them  rather  trying.  One  morning  a  cluster  of 
girls  stood  before  the  stove  in  the  school-room, 
talking  and  laughing,  and  one  of  them  proposed 
hiding  Nannie’s  bonnet  at  the  close  of  school,  in 
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order  to  see  if  she  could  bo  vexed.  “She  is  so 
lireMtuety  good-natured,’*  said  another — “  I  renl- 
j.,  sl,ould  like  to  see  if  site  could  be  made  to  tly 
iiito  a  passion.”  Several  voices  rose  in  approba¬ 
tion  of  this  proposal,  and  one  or  two  objected, 
p  was  however,  carried  into  effect,  and  when 
Jeanette  was  ready  to  return  homo,  she  found 
'Vitimiu  making  many  inquiries  about  her  bon- 
j,et.  As  she  went  quietly  from  place  to  place 
several  taunting  remarks  were  made;  and  at  last, 
fairly  worn  out  and  exhausted,  and  unable  long¬ 
er  to  keep  up  her  good  humor,  Nannie  fairly 
Imrst  into  a  flood  of  indignant  tears.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  Jeanette,  warm-hearted  and  kind  ns  ever, 
was  at  her  side.  Ashamed  of’  the  encouragement 
which  site  lmd  herself  given  to  those  who  had  be¬ 
come  the  tormentors  of  her  inoffensive  cousin, 
she  now  endeavored  to  atone  for  her  past  folly 
by  redoubled  tenderness. 

“1  am  ashamed  of  you,  girls,”  said  she,  “1 
would  not  treat  a  worm  as  you  treat  Nannie.  If 
you  arc  obliged  to  tease  anybody  I  wish  yon 
would  choose  me  after  this.  But  I’ll  never  hear 
it  to  have  Nannie  tormented  from  morning  till 
night." 

“Just  see  bow  angry  she  is,”  whispered  one 
of  the  girls  who  stood  looking  on. 

Jeanette,  recalled  to  her  senses  by  this  remark, 
thought  best  to  retreat  lest  she  should  lie  provok¬ 
ed  to  say  something  worse,  so  she  drew  Nunnic’s 
arm  within  her  own,  saying. 

“Very  well,  she  shall  wear  my  bonnet  home, 
as  you  don’t  choose  to  give  up  her  own.” 

On  hearing  this,  one  of  the  elder  girls  proceed¬ 
ed  to  produce  the  bonnet  from  a  coni  box  which 
ucctipied  a  corner  of  the  dressing  room. 

“Oh  dear  !”  she  cried,  “  I  guess  whoever  put 
this  here  did  not  know  how  it  would  he  spoiled 
by  the  dust.” 

The  poor  bonnet  was  truly  in  a  sad  condition, 
being  fairly  black  from  lying  several  hours  among 
the  coal ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  had  evidently 
bad  a  quantity  of  heavy  coals  thrown  upon  it. 

“I  don’t  see  any  wit  in  such  fun,”  said  Jean¬ 
ette,  while  she  insisted  upon  wearing  the  disfig¬ 
ured  bonnet  herself.  “  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
more  dishonest  to  steal  or  to  ruin  a  tiling.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  any  body  meant  it  should  he 
Imrt,”  explained  one.  “I  saw  it  put  in,  and 
think  it  was  injured  by  some  person  who  did  not 
know  it  was  there.  It  might  have  been  done 
when  coals  were  shovelled  from  the  box.” 

This  seemed  rather  more  satisfactory,  and  the 
two  cousins  walked  home.  Jeanette  felt  exceed¬ 
ingly  sorry  that  site  had  first  countenanced  her 
companions  in  laughing  at  Nannie,  and  resolved 
henceforth  to  stand  forth  ns  her  sternly  champion 
whatever  might  happen.  There  was,  however, 
no  occasion  Ibr  this  resolution,  as  this  affair  put 
a  stop  to  all  farther  difficulties  of  the  sort,  and 
in  a  few  days  it  was  forgotten  by  all  save  Nan¬ 
nie.  She  could  not  fail  to  remember  the  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  Jeanette  had  stood  forth  in  her 
defence,  her  kind  and  soothing  words,  her  for¬ 
getfulness  of  self  in  her  desires  to  remove  nil  un¬ 
pleasant  feeling  from  her  mind  ;  and  she  longed 
fur  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  though  she 
could  not  in  words  express  much  g'  ■•ritucle,  she 
yet  really  felt  more  than  the  careless  observer 
could  perceive.  This  opportunity  came  at  last. 
Jeanette  was  after  a  few  months,  suddenly  taken 
sick.  She  needed  constant  attention,  and  what 
was  more,  constant  love  and  sympathy.  Her 
mother,  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  feeble 
health,  jvmytnnble  to  give  even  Iter  presence  in 
the  sick  room,  exeept  at  intervals.  Now  then  the 
real  worth  of  the  retiring  Nannie  began  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  With  the  judgment  of  an  experienced 
nurse,  she  faithfully  watched  by  the  side  of  her 
cousin.  No  one  could  so  skilfully  smooth  the 
pillow,  and  prepare  her  medicines,  or  so  gently 
liush  her  to  sleep  when  her  head  throbbed  with 
pain,  ns  Nannie.  How  thankful  was  Jcunettc 
now,  that  she  had  not  to  hear  all  this  kindness 
with  the  hitter  consciousness  that  she  had  never 


done  any  thing  to  deserve  this  love  !  IIow  thank¬ 
ful  was  Nannie  that  she  could  at  last  he  of  some 
use  in  the  family  where  she  hud  received  so  much 
of  considerate  and  gentle  attention  ! 

“  Dear, good, kind  Nannie,”  said  Jeanette, when 
she  was  beginning  slowly  to  recover.  “I  believe 
I  should  have  died,  if  you  lmd  not  been  such  a 
nice  nurse  for  me." 

“  Oh,  well,”  Nannie  quietly  answered,  “  I 
couldn’t  help  it,  you  know.”  E. 
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those  paths  of  purity  and  holiness  that  shall  pre¬ 
pare  our  immortal  spirits  to  meet  her  own,  in  the 
land  where  shadows  never  fall !  Liras. 


Original. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOWS. 

Sfung  came  with  its  soft  breath  of  violets,  and 
happy  music  of  silver-toned  rills  and  whispering 
leaves.  We  were  a  band  of  merry  school-girls,  as 
light  and  free  as  the  bee  that  roams  over  the  cup- 
moss,  and  almost  as  thoughtless  of  the  future.  We 
were  happy  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
which  ever  attend  the  school-girl's  life,  and  we 
loved  each  other  as  the  young  heart  ever  loves. 

Summer  passed  away.  Autumn  breathed  upon 
the  forests,  and  the  leaf  fell  to  the  brown  earth, 
noiseless  as  the  snow-flake  falls.  We  had  been 
parted  for  a  time,  but  now  we  had  met  again. 

Little  we  dreamed  of  the  dark  shade  which  was 
aoon  to  cross  our  sunny  path.  A  loved  and  beau¬ 
tiful  one,  a  bright  flower  among  us,  was  to  die  be¬ 
fore  another  spring  time  came.  Long  we  watched 
around  her  bedside,  and  earnestly  we  prayed,  that 
die  might  live.  But,  ah !  that  was  too  great  a  boon 
to  ask!  God  might  not  grant  it.  As  the  sunshine 
is  chased  by  the  stealing  shadow,  as  the  flower  that 
was  bright  in  the  morning,  is  faded  at  sunset,  so 
passed  her  spirit  away.  She  was  beautiful  in 
death.  Even  though  that  once  bright  cheek  and 
lip  had  faded  to  the  snow-drop’s  tinge — even 
though  the  hand  of  death  had  bound  the  curtain¬ 
ing  fringe  of  those  soft  eyes— even  though  that 
throbbing  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  still  she  was 
beautiful ;  and  as  I  gased  upon  her,  I  thought  she 
wore  the  smile  that  angels  wear.  She  has  gone 
from  us,  sweet  sisters,  and  though  her  light  step  is 
no  more  heard,  nor  her  gentle  glance  no  more  fell, 
we  have  the  hope  that  her  spirit  is  in  heaven ;  and 
though  this  may  be  the  first  dark  shade  that  has 
over  crossed  our  happy  way,  may  it  lead  us  to 
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THE  ELOPEMENT. 

BY  TAUMSK  POItSYTlt. 


Matilda  Murray  was  left  an  orphan  ami  an 
heiress  at  tlio  ago  of  sixteen.  Jacob  Dale,  a 
member  of  tho  Society  of  Friends,  was  her 
guardian ;  and,  with  him  and  his  wife,  an 
invalid  and  a  great  sufferer  from  nervous 
attacks,  Matilda  was  to  fmd  a  home.  She  had 
been  a  petted  and  idolized  child ;  and  tho 
cliango  from  tho  lavish  outpourings  of  pa¬ 
rental  love  to  tho  cool,  calm  companionship 
and  caro  of  Friend  Dale  and  his  wife,  was  liko 
coming  out  of  tho  heated  air  of  a  ball-room 
into  the  dark  and  chilling  night,  'l’hoy  tried  1 
to  perforin  the  duties  that  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  ! 
confidence  and  esteem,  had  devolved  upon  ; 
thorn ;  but  Matilda  felt,  without  knowing  : 
exactly  how  or  why,  that  duty,  and  not  afiec-  ; 
tion,  was  the  motive  that  influenced  her  ; 
guardian  and  his  wife  towards  her.  She  was  ' 
not  a  pretty  girl ;  although,  through  the  mis-  : 
taken  fondness  and  flattery  of  her  parents,  ; 
she  had  learned  to  think  herself  beautiful.  ; 
Neitliur  was  slio  very  wise  or  prudent.  She  ; 
had  grown  up  in  such  an  enervating  atino-  j 
sphere  of  praise  and  indulgence,  that  her  mind  1 
was  almost  in  a  stato  of  lethargy.  She  could  : 
not  endure  study  or  books  of  any  kind,  ex-  ; 
copt  tho  weakest  and  trashiest  of  love-sick  ; 
romances  ;  and  it  was  so  great  a  mental  efl'ort  1 
to  her  to  road  ono  of  tlioso  quite  through,  that  1 
slio  rarely  accomplished  it.  Tho  only  motive  ! 
sulliciently  strong  to  arouso  her  to  much  oxer-  ; 
tion  was  a  lovo  for  dress.  Slio  was  quito  j 
happy  and  excited  when  slio  was  shopping;  j 
and,  next  to  that,  slio  liked  to  sit  at  tho  win-  ! 
dow,  and  criticizo  tho  attiro  of  the  passers-by —  I 
a  most  uncongenial  inmate  for  tho  household  ] 
of  a  strict  and  uncompromising  Quaker.  ] 

It  was  not  tho  least  of  Matilda’s  troubles  ; 
that  her  ribbons  and  laee3  had  to  bo  laid  ! 
aside,  as  Friend  Dale,  though  ho  did  not  re-  i 
quire  her  to  conform  exactly  to  tho  mode  of 
dress  his  tenots  prescribed,  yet  objected  de¬ 
cidedly  to  allowing  a  ward  of  his  to  dock  her¬ 
self  out  with  any  superfluous  gauds.  It  cost 
tho  young  girl  many  a  sigh  and  pang  to  closo 
tlio  drawers  in  which  lay  her  useless  finery. 
Slio  pined,  too,  for  love,  and  for  tho  flattery  j 
and  praise  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  tho  ( 
object.  Ilor  guardian  still  allowed  her  to  j 


attend  the  school  which  her  mother  had  se¬ 
lected  for  her — ono  of  tho  most  fashionable 
establishments  in  New  York.  And,  although 
ho  often  shook  his  head,  and  groaned  over  the 
worldly  notions  and  love  for  display  which 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  results  of  this  kind  of 
education,  yet,  as  ho  said,  he  did  not  feel  freo 
to  take  the  child  away  ;  for,  while  Mr.  Murray 
had  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  act  as  he  thought 
best  with  regard  to  Matilda,  Mrs.  Murray  had 
made  it  an  especial  request  that  hor  daugh¬ 
ter’s  education  should  be  finished  at  Madame 
Constant’s. 

There  Matilda  had  formed  an  intimacy  with 
a  young  girl,  named  Anna  Fleming,  who 
affected  to  regard  her  with  that  exaggerated 
fondness  so  common  among  school-girls.  Their 
homes  were  in  tho  same  direction  ;  and  Anna 
always  seemed  to  consider  it  an  important 
part  of  her  duties,  as  a  friend,  to  accompany 
Matilda  to  her  own  door  before  she  parted  from 
her. 

Ono  day,  they  wero  joined  in  tho  street  by 
a  tall,  sliowy-looking  young  gentleman,  whom 
Anna  introduced  to  Matilda  as  her  brother. 
After  this,  Mr.  Fleming  bccamo  their  constant 
escort  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  school, 
leaving  them  regularly  when  within  a  square 
of  cither  place. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  ono  of  tho  most  fashiona¬ 
ble  and  dashing  young  laon  in  the  city.  He 
lived  elegantly  and  expensively;  yet  no  one 
could  tell  how  ho  contrived  to  do  so.  Ills 
way  of  lifo  was  ono  of  thoso  mysterious  se¬ 
crets  that  abound  in  largo  cities,  for  ho  had 
no  apparent  means  ;  and  yet  he  vied  with  tlio 
wealthiest  around  him.  Admirer,  as  ho  was, 
of  beauty,  and  spirit,  and  wit,  tlicro  must 
havo  been  some  reason  for  his  selecting  a 
plain,  uninteresting  girl  to  bo  the  object  of 
his  devoted  attention.  Probably  tho  solid 
charms,  in  tho  shapo  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  with  which  Matilda  was  endowed, 
had  much  to  do  in  gaining  her  so  devoted  a 
worshipper.  She  admired  him  excessively, 
llo  fully  realized  tlio  beau-ideal  slio  had  formed 
from  tlio  books  in  which  slio  delighted.  She 
told  Anna  she  thought  her  brother  perfect. 
This  compliment,  of  course,  soon  found  its 
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way  to  the  ears  of  tlio  gentleman,  who  smiled 
to  think  how  easily  he  had  won  so  important 
a  prize. 

In  a  few  weeks  more,  ho  had  obtained  Ma¬ 
tilda’s  promise  to  bo  his  wife,  and  had,  at  tho 
sarao  timo,  impressed  upon  her  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  whole  affair  a  profound  secret 
from  Friend  Dalo  and  his  wife.  To  this, 
Matilda  readily  consented,  as  all  her  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  of  guardians  were  that  they  wero 
a  class  of  people  whose  only  pleasure  lay  in 
thwarting  tho  wishes  of  their  wards,  espe¬ 
cially  in  tho  matrimonial  way  ;  and  she  anti¬ 
cipated  no  difficulty  in  this,  as  Mr.  Dalo  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  business  to  pay 
much  attention  to  her ;  and  his  wife’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  her  ail¬ 
ments,  which  developed  every  day  something 
new  and  singular.  Mrs.  Dalo  had  been 
watching  and  pondering  over  her  own  ill 
health  for  ten  years,  and  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine  satisfactorily  what  her  dis¬ 
ease  was,  or  where  it  made  its  stronghold. 
Ill  her  perplexity,  she  had  tried  eight  different 
physicians,  who  each  gave  her  complaint  a 
different  name  ;  and  some  wero  truly  frightful, 
so  that  the  poor  lady  would  keep  her  bed  for 
weeks  after  finding  out  how  ill  she  was  ;  and 
it  would  take  all  her  husband’s  generalship  to 
persuade  her  that  she  was  able  to  sit  up.  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Dalo  could  do  little  for  Matilda. 
All  that  she  attempted  was  to  urgo  her  to 
keep  her  feet  well  protected  from  the  damp 
pavements,  and  ho  sure  and  wear  a  veil. 

Thero  was  ono  inmate  of  tho  family  of 
whom  tho  young  girl  stood  in  a  little  dread — 
George  Dale,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Dale,  and  a  hoy 
of  about  thirteen,  llo  was  very  curious  and 
inquisitive,  and,  Matilda  said,  “Jiad  no  soul.” 
lie  called  her  “Miss  Fancy,”  and  teazed  her 
until  her  patienco  was  quite  exhausted. 
Lately,  ho  had  mot  her  several  times  when 
she  was  taking  a  longer  walk  than  usual  with 
Mr.  Fleming,  discussing  ways  and  means. 
Matilda  had  ono  fixed  idea  connected  with  an 
elopement ;  and  that  was  a  rope-ladder  from 
a  chamber- window,  a  carringo  underneath, 
and  a  moonlight  night. 

Sir.  Fleming  tried  to  convince  her  that  this 
combination,  in  these  days  of  policemen, 
would  bo  sufficient  to  arouse  tlio  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood.  But  his  eloquence  was  wasted. 
Matilda  would  seem  to  yield  to  his  reasonings 
every  day  ;  blit  tlio  next  morning  would  find 
lior  firmly  planted  on  her  ropo-lnddor  again. 
Slio  rejected  with  scorn  Mr.  Fleming’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  walk  to  some  clergyman’s  house,  and 


induce  him  to  marry  them.  It  was  too  much 
like  a  servant-girl,  slio  said, 

Fortunately  for  Matilda,  this  discussion 
occupied  several  days.  Meantime,  Georgo 
had  used  his  eyes  and  his  wits  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  Ono  day,  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalo  and 
Matilda  had  seated  themselves  at  the.  dinner- 
table,  a  singular  noise  was  heard  in  tlio  hall ; 
and  George  camo  in,  dragging  after  him  an 
enormously  long  rope-ladder. 

“  Now,  Matty  !  what  on  earth  do  you  want 
with  this  contrivance  ?  I  saw  tlio  man  smug¬ 
gling  it  into  your  room  ;  and  I  thought  I 
would  bring  it  down  for  you  to  sco  if  he  had 
made  it  according  to  orders.  You  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  Mr,  Fleming  on  tlio  pavement,  with 
this  for  a  passage-way,  is  to  ho  tho  order  of 
tho  day,  is  it?  It  reminds  me  of  someone’s 
description  of  a  fishing-rod — a  worm  at  ono 
end,  and  a  fool  at  tlio  other,  only  I  should  put 
knave  for  fool.” 

“  Thee  should  not  uso  such  language, 
Georgo,”  said  Mr.  Dale.  “What  does  llieo 
mean  by  that  thee  was  saying  about  Mr. 
Fleming  ?  And,  Matilda,  for  what  purpose  did 
thee  have  that  made  ?” 

Matilda  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  from  the 
room  without  replying;  but  George  enlight¬ 
ened  his  uncle  as  far  as  ho  could.  Hu  knew 
that  Matilda  walked  every  day  with  Mr. 
Fleming;  and  tho  rope-ladder  told  tho  rest. 
Without  Mr.  Fleming’s  knowledge,  Matilda 
had  obtained  it  by  tho  help  of  a  servant. 
That  very  night,  she  intended  to  make  uso  of 
it,  if  a  favorablo  opportunity  presented.  Anna 
was  to  spend  tho  evening  with  her,  and  help 
her  arrange  her  plans,  and  carry  tho  intelli¬ 
gence  of  them  to  her  brother,  who  was  grow¬ 
ing  a  little  impatient  at  Matilda’s  delay. 

Now,  all  her  hopes  wero  blighted,  at  least 
for  a  timo.  Slio  remained  in  her  room  weep¬ 
ing,  while  her  guardian  spent  a  busy  after¬ 
noon  in  investigating  into  tho  doings  of  his 
ward.  Ho  questioned  tho  servants,  who  gene¬ 
rally  know  all  that  is  to  bo  known  of  any 
matter  of  that  kind,  and  wont  to  find  Mr. 
Fleming.  Ho  expostulated  with  him  on  in¬ 
ducing  so  young  a  girl  to  tako  such  a  step 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  protectors.  Mr. 
Fleming  appeared  to  ho  quito  affected  by  Mr. 
Dale’s  arguments  ;  and,  although  tho  latter 
was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  he  allowed 
himself  to  ho  entirely  thrown  oft'  his  guard  by 
tho  apparent  manliness  and  frankness  with 
which  Mr.  Fleming  avowed  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  error,  and  promised  that,  although 
ho  would  not  bo  willing  to  consider  the  eu- 
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gagement  between  bimself  ami  Miss  Murray  i 
as  at  nn  end,  still  lio  would  wait  some  years  S 
before  attempting  to  carry  the  matter  further.  ! 

“The  young  man  behaved  himself  with  \ 
great  propriety,”  said  Mr.  Dale  to  his  ward,  j 
“  If  thee  does  as  well,  I  shall  bo  quite  satis-  ? 
fled.”  f 

“  It  is  as  well,  though,  not  to  trust  too  \ 
much  to  tho  young  people,”  said  ho  to  his  j 
wife.  And,  therefore,  ho  kept  Matilda  at  i 
home,  employing  private  teachers  for  her,  to  i 
her  great  vexation  and  annoyance,  and  en-  5 
tiroly  discountenanced  any  intimacy  or  inter-  t 
eourso  with  Anna  Fleming.  Hut  Matilda’s 
fancy  had  become  too  deeply  interested  for  f 
these  moderato  measures  to  prove  effectual,  j 
Mr.  Fleming  still  continued  to  write  to  her.  j 
The  washerwoman  was  Cupid’s  messenger  in  j 
this  case  ;  and  another  attempt  at  elopement 
was  agreed  upon.  Air.  Fleming  had  arranged  S 
a  plan  that  lie  thought  would  succeed  without  j 
fail ;  when  Matilda’s  absurd  desires  and  oh-  J 
stinacy  in  carrying  them  out  made  him  almost  > 
repent  having  wasted  so  much  time  on  such  a  S 
simpleton.  If  sho  could  not  have  a  rope-lad-  ! 
der,  she  would  have  a  bridal  wardrobe  :  and  t 
Mr.  Fleming  was  forced  to  wait  several  weeks,  j 
while  she  was  collecting  the  various  articles  i 
she  thought  necessary.  Her  supply  of  pocket-  j 
money  was  ample  to  meet  all  her  extravagant  5 
wishes.  Her  dress-maker  wondered  what  s 
Miss  Murray  could  want  with  the  magnificent  < 
dresses  sho  was  having  made,  and  at  last  sur-  i 
mised  somewhat  of  tho  truth.  Hut  no  one  i 
else  seemed  to  suspect  anything.  Once  or  f 
twice,  Matilda  fancied  that  George  looked  a 
little  mysterious  when  ho  saw  her  take  a  j 
package  from  a  servant ;  but,  in  her  many  j 
occupations,  sho  soon  forgot  her  suspicions.  j 

At  last,  the  wardrobe  was  prepared,  and  1 
packed  in  tlireo  largo  trunks.  The  plan  was  ! 
finally  arranged.  Mr.  Fleming  was  l»y  no  ; 
means  satisfied  with  it;  hut  it  was  the  host  j 
he  could  do  with  tho  materials  he  had  to  work  i 
with.  Matilda  and  Anna  wero  to  meet  him  at  ' 
a  certain  hotel  at  Haarlem,  and  accompany 
him  to  somo  clergyman’s  thoro,  where  tho 
ceremony  could  ho  performed. 

If  Matilda  had  obeyed  implicitly  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing’s  instructions,  all  would  have  succeeded  ; 
hut,  after  seating  herself  by  the  side  of  Anna, 
in  tho  carriago  that  had  boon  ordered  to  meet 
them  at  Taylor’s,  she  insisted  on  returning 
for  her  trunks.  Anna  remonstrated  in  vain. 
Matilda  was  sure  there  was  no  danger.  Her 
guardian  was  at  his  counting-room,  which  he 
Would  nut  leave  for  several  hours,  llis  wife 


was  in  her  bed,  with  one  of  her  nervous  at¬ 
tacks.  George  was  at  school  ;  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  wero  busy  in  another  part  of  tho  house  ; 
and,  as  for  returning  for  them  afterwards,  as 
Mr.  Fleming  wished,  that  sho  would  never 
dare  to  do.  So  Anna  was  obliged  to  yield. 

Now,  it  happened  that  that  day,  of  all  the 
days  of  the  year,  George  was  seized  with  so 
severe  a  headache,  that  ho  found  himself 
obliged  to  leave  tho  school-room.  Hurrying 
home,  he  was  surprised  to  see  three  trunks, 
evidently  prepared  for  somo  traveller,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  hall.  Ho  forgot  at  once  his  head¬ 
ache,  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon.  Ho  had  his  own  suspi¬ 
cions  ;  and  they  guided  him  on  tho  right  track. 
Finding  Matilda’s  room  empty,  lie  sought  the 
waiter.  “Are  those  Miss  Matilda’s  trunks  in 
the  hall  ?”  asked  he. 

“  Miss  Matilda’s  trunks  ?  Ye  want  to  know 
if  they  was  Miss  Matilda's  trunks,  do  ye?” 
returned  the  Irishman,  with  a  look  of  stupid 
wonder. 

“  Yes  ;  are  they  ?” 

“Sure,  and  how  should  I  know  whose 
trunks  they  are  ?” 

“Where  did  they  come  from?” 

“And  it ’s  where  they  come  from  ye  want 
to  know  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Sure,  and  how  should  I  know  where  they 
come  from  ?” 

“  Did  you  bring  them  down  from  Miss  Ma¬ 
tilda’s  room?  Tell  me  ;  yes  or  no.” 

“  And  was  it  I  that  brought  them,  do  ye 
want  to  know  ?” 

The  man  was  evidently  pledged  to  secrecy; 
but,  convinced  by  bis  evasive  answers,  George 
ran  down  to  liis  uncle’s  place  of  business 
with  tho  intelligence,  in  a  state  of  as  great 
excitement  as  a  young  sportsman  when  bo 
shoots  bis  first  woodcock. 

Mr.  Dale  came  hurrying  up  tho  street  under 
the  warm  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
readied  his  own  door  just  as  tho  driver  was 
strapping  on  tho  last  trunk. 

“You  may  tako  that  luggage  off  again,” 
said  an  authoritativo  voice;  and  Matilda 
glanced  out  of  the  earriago-wimlow  in  dismay, 
as  she  heard  it,  and  saw  her  guardian  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  somewhat  heated  and  llushed 
with  liis  long  walk,  hut  otherwise  as  calm  and 
composed  ns  over.  Ho  threw  open  tho  car¬ 
riage  door,  and  assisted,  with  his  usual  cour¬ 
tesy,  the  frightened  girls  to  alight.  Without 
a  word,  Anna  walked  away  in  the  direction  of 
her  own  home.  Mr.  Dale  had  a  short  eonver- 
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sat  km  with  Matilda,  and  easily  drew  from  her 
tlio  particulars  of  her  projected  elopement. 
Then,  taking  her  place  in  the  carriage,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  driver  to  proceed. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  panting  horses 
stopped  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting; 
and  Mr.  Fleming  sprang  down  from  the  steps 
of  the  hotel,  where  ho  had  been  standing  on 
tlio  alert,  saying,  as  ho  drew  near:  “  Oh, 
dearest,  how  long  you  have  kept  mo  waiting  ! 
I  lmvo  been  wishing  for  wings,  that  I  might 
tiy  to  hasten  you.”  And  ho  throw  open  tlio 
carriage  door. 

“  I  am  sorry  thee  has  been  wasting  thy  timo 
to  so  little  purpose,”  said  tho  stout  old  gentle¬ 
man,  as  lie  alighted  slowly  and  carefully. 
“  It  seemed  to  mo  wo  came  with  great  speed. 
Tho  driver  told  mo,  when  I  cautioned  him 
about  it,  that  ho  was  to  have  double  faro  if 
lm  wore  hero  before  twelve.  Will  tlico  seo 
that  he  gets  his  pay,  as  he  surely  deserves  it  ?” 

When  Mr.  Dale  had  seen  tho  man’s  de¬ 
mands  satisfied,  ho  recpiested  Mr.  Pluming  to 
allow  him  a  short  conversation  with  him  ;  and 
together  they  sought  the  drawing-room  of  tho 
hotel. 

"Before  tlieo  goes  further  with  tliy  pur¬ 
pose,  I  thought  I  would  lot  tlieo  know  ono 
clause  of  James  Murray’s  wilt — tho  most  sen¬ 
sible  thing  ho  did,”  said  the  old  gcntleinau,  as 
if  to  himself.  “  By  it,  I  liavo  full  power  to 
withhold  all  tho  income  of  hor  estato  from  his 
daughter,  if  she  marries  without  my  consent, 
until  slio  is  twenty-0110.  She  is  now  sixteen ; 
and  I  assure  tlieo,  friend  Fleming,  if  tlieo 
marries  hor,  tlieo  shall  not  have  ono  cent  of 
licrs  as  long  ns  I  can  help  it.  Tlieo  is  false  to 
thy  promise  ;  and  I  do  not  longer  feel  hound 
to  act  towards  thee  as  a  gentleman.” 

Mr.  Fleming  attempted  to  cxcuso  his  con¬ 
duct  by  saying  that  his  feelings  were  too  much 
interested  for  him  to  consider  calmly  what  ho 
did.  Mr.  Dale  listened  to  him  patiently  and 
politely,  hut  seemed  in  no  way  softened  by 
Mr.  Fleming’s  appeal. 

A  few  days  after,  Matilda  was  sent  to  a 
school  in  tho  country,  under  tho  control  of  a 
lady,  ono  of  Mr.  Bale’s  personal  friends.  Mr. 
Fleming  made  several  attempts  to  renew  his 
intercourse  with  her  there,  but  at  last  gave  up 
in  despair. 

For  three  years,  Matilda  remained  in  this 
seclusion ;  and,  although  slio  at  first  spent 
a  great  portion  of  her  timo  in  lamenting 
over  the  cheerless  homo  to  which  her  severe 
guardian  had  consigned  her,  slio  soon  allowed 
herself  to  he  consoled  ;  and,  removed  from  all 


disturbing  influences,  slio  began,  at  last,  to 
find  some  pleasuro  in  study  and  useful  occu¬ 
pation.  Mr.  Dale,  when  he  placed  her  there, 
had  been  quito  hopeless  about  her,  and  had 
adopted  that  course  ns  tho  host  one  to  keep 
the  foolish  girl  from  falling  a  snare  to  tho  arts 
of  some  fortune-hunter,  wliilo  she  was  still 
under  his  care.  “But  now,”  said  he  to  his 
wife,  “  Matilda  has  become  really  a  tolerably 
sensihlo  and  right-minded  young  woman.  I 
think  I  might  venture  to  bring  her  homo 
again,  especially  since  Mr.  Fleming  is  out  of 
the  city.” 

“  Where  is  ho  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Dale. 

“  In  California.  When  ho  was  last  heard 
from,  ho  was  a  lahoring-liand  on  a  boat,  on 
one  of  tho  Tivers  there.  IIo  had  been  trying 
to  work  at  tlio  mines,  but  had  not  succeeded. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  his  returning.  ” 

Matilda  came  homo  soon  after  this  conver¬ 
sation  ;  and  Mr.  Dale,  with  some  formality, 
gave  her  tho  latest  intelligence  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Fleming. 

All  poets — and  they  surely  are  tho  oracles 
on  such  points — agreo  in  saying  that  “  Lovo 
is  lovo  forevermore  so  that,  as  Matilda  felt 
her  early  preference  for  Mr.  Fleming  fading 
from  her  mind,  from  tho  moment  she  began 
to  think  of  him  as  a  boatman,  she  concluded 
that  slio  never  had  loved  him.  “  It  was  only 
the  fancy  of  a  foolish  girl,”  said  she  to  llobert 
Dale,  George’s  oldor  brother,  with  whom,  as 
her  affianced  lover,  slio  was  talking  over  the 
one  great  episode  in  her  early  life.  “  If  I  had 
succeeded,  how  unhappy  1  should  now  have 
boon  1  Hut  I  never  can  help  smiling  when  I 
think  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  rushing  forward  to 
greet  me,  and  seeing  uncle’s  portly  figure 
seated  inside  tho  carriage.  I  laughed,  that 
day,  whenever  I  thought  of  it.  It  seemed 
such  a  ridiculous  ending — not  at  all  like  a 
novel.  So  you  see  I  was  not  very  much  in 
lovo.” 
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OUIUINAL  TUANSLATIONS. 

TIIK  ElOl'HMEN'r. 

nr  buukxk  sckibk. 

(Tk  etctnc  in  on  the  road  to  Pam,  near  the  village  aj  ConJInns. 

two-horse  chaise  stands  near  a  statue  of  the  virgin  by  the 
nfgypad-side.  The  jiosliltion  is  in  the  saddle,  whistling  to  past 
'  away  the  time.  A  fashionably-dressed  young  man  is  walking  tip 
and  down  the  road,  looking  first  at  his  icatch  and  then  towards 
Paris.) 

Edmund.  I  can’t  sco  any  thing — alio  ia  not  coining  ! — ( impa • 
tirntlv.) — Slio  will  not  como  at  all !  Postillion,  how  lalo  is  it ! 
Postillion.  Tho  Condons  clogkJ|as  just  struck  iivo. 

Edmund.  No  Inter !  Well,  Will,  I  must  wait.  I  cannot  keep 
still — {walking  rapidly  back  and  forth.)  How  slow  tho  limo  goes ! 
What  shall  I  do  I  Postillion,  whoso  chateau  is  that  yonder  I 
Postillion.  Tho  chateau  do  Ilcrcy,  It  used  to  belong  to  M. 
do  Nicolai,  now  thero  ia  a  school — 

Edmund  Owl  attending)— l  can’t  sco  why  slio  ia  so  lato— my 
watch  must  havo  stopped.  Postillion,  how  lato  is  it  I 
Postillion.  That  makes  llirco  times  you’vo  asked  me.  Tho 
quarter  is  just  striking;  see,  tho  scholars  nro  coming  out.  Thcy'ro 
going  to  matins,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  Whoa,  policy  ! 

Edmund.  I  think  I  sco  a  hackney-coach.  Vos,  yes,  I  do. 
Plaguo  on  it,  how  slow  it  goes  ! 

Postillion.  To  be  sure,  that’s  his  business,  just  as  inino  is  logo 
quick ;  every  otto  to  his  trado.  lint  tell  me,  sir,  do  you  suppose 
I  am  going  to  mount  guard  hero  all  day  Tor  nothing! 

Edmund.  I  told  you  long  ago  I  would  pay  youdouhlo. 
Postillion.  That  alters  tho  case. 

Edmund,  llero  comes  tho  hock.  I  was  right ;  yes,  I  sco  her — 

( hurrying  up  to  the  coach.)  Mathilde,  is  it  really  you  I  Don't 
fear,  don’t  trenddo  so ! 

Mathilde.  Support  inc,  Edmund ;  I  nm  too  weak  to  walk. 
Edmund.  How  palo  you  look  I  What  is  tho  matter  with  you? 
Mathilde.  Oh!  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die.  Oh,  help,  help  me, 
heaven  !  Edmund,  I  have  como  because  I  promised  you  I  would, 
and  bccauso  I  wanted  to  bo  as  good  as  my  word.  Now  lot  mo 
go  back  to  Paris. 

Edmund.  What,  part  with  you !  Never! 

Mathilde.  I  havo  dono  wrong,  and  heaven  will  punish  mo  for 
it.  I  ought  not  to  go  with  you. 

Edmund.  And  what  will  you  do?  How  can  yon  gel  hack  to 
your  boarding-school  without  being  discovered  !  The  dio  is  cast, 
put  your  trust  in  mo  and  in  my  oircction.  My  chaise  is  ready, 
and  ill  a  few  hours  wo  shall  ho  beyond  pursuit. 

Mathilde.  Do  you  think  that  wo  shall  ho  pursued !  Do  you 
think  wo  nro  in  any  danger? 

Edmund.  I  am,  at  least. 

Mathilde.  Oh,  como  then,  como  !  I  would  rather  perish  than 
that  you  should  sufler. 

Edmund.  I  am  tho  happiest  of  men  !  (Ilf-  supports  Iter  to  the 
chaise  and  springs  in  after  her.)  Drivo  on,  postillion  ! 

Postillion.  Ay,  ay,  sir.  Como  up,  my  grays !  {lit  cracks  his 
whip,  the  horses  start  ujf  at  a  gallop,  Mathilde  hides  her  fate  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  is  silent.) 

Edmund.  Mathilde,  you  aro  mi  no  now.  Nu  power  on  earth 
can  eeparato  us.  Why  do  yon  weep  so?  You  nro  unreasonable. 
Mathilde.  Oh,  my  father  will  nevrr  forgive  me  ! 

Edmund.  And  pray  why  not!  llo  is  so  kind-hearted, hu  loves 
vou  so  much.  When  wo  nro  onco  in  Italy,  once  married,  ho  will 
forgiva  every  thing.  1  havo  lint  such  an  cwirmomt  forluiiu  as 
his,  it  is  truo  ;  hut  I  havo  an  huiiouialilo  name  and  noble  bluod, 
and  then  I  love  you  so  ! 

Mathilde.  All,  but  for  that,  Edmund,  do  you  support!  I  could 
ever  have  brought  myself  to  tako  such  a  step  as  this ! 

Edmund.  It  was  necessary  to  do  it,  or  you  would  have  hren 
torn  from  mo.  Your  aunt  was  going  to  carry  you  far  apny  from 
Paris  to  her  estalo  at  I.yotis,  and  there  somo  other  wooer — 
Mathilde.  Oh  no !  I  never  would  havo  given  my  consent.  You 
do  not  know  me.  I  Bin  only  sixteen,  hut  I  have  remo  strength 
of  mind,  I  hope ;  and  the  vow  I  havo  tnado  1  will  keep  till  I  go 
down  to  tho  toinli. 

Edmund.  And  thus  do  I  vow  to  live  out]  die  with  thee  ! 
Mulhilde.  (Ardently.)  Eor  over,  Edmund  ! 

Edmund.  Ay,  foT  ever. 

Postillion,  (lulling.)  llillo  the  house  !  T.vo  hortes  and  liar- 


ness  at  once.  ( Alighting .)  1  hope, sir,  I've  driven  you  fust  enough. 

Mathilde.  Wliero  are  wo  ! 

Postillion.  At  Charcuton,  tho  first  post  house.  (Taking  off  his 
hat.)  You  know,  sir — 

Edmund.  To  ho  sure.  There  is  something  for  you,  and  tell 
them  to  lie  quick. 

Postillion.  Whew !  a  dollar  to  tho  driver !  lie's  liberal. 

Edmund.  (Whispering.)  And  say  nothing. 

Postillion.  Yes,  my  lord.  (To  the  new  postillion,  who  is  putting 
on  his  bools) — Dome,  Thcophilc,  you  lazy  dog,  try  to  whip  up 
a  gallop.  (Aside.)  It's  a  Russian  prince  running  away  with  a  rich 
banker’s  daughter.  A  dollar  to  tho  driver ! 

Second  Postillion.  Ho  must  bo  over  head  and  cars  in  love. 
(Cracking  his  whip.)  All  ready  ! 

Edmund.  I  6hall  not  ho  easy  till  we  aro  fairly  out  of  tho  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris.  Luckily  it's  so  early — hardly  six  o’clock. 
Driver,  what  villsgo  is  litis  wc'ro  coming  to  I 

Postillion.  Tho  village  of  Maisons. 

Edmund.  I  am  happy  to  make  its  acquaintance.  (To  Mathilde.) 
Woro  you  ever  hero  kofore  I 

Mathilde.  Yes,  onco  or  twice. 

Edmund.  Why,  thcro’a  no  cud  to  it !  Ah,  yes,  at  last  hero 
wo  aro  in  tho  country  aguin.  Look  down  to  the  loft  there.  Thoro’a 
a  ftno  villa.  Who  docs  it  belong  to  !  fa’omo  army  contractor, 

I  suppose. 

Postillion.  Oh  no,  sir;  lo  a  retired  magistrate— a  worthy, ho¬ 
nest  man. 

Mathilde.  ( Drawing  lack  from  the  window.)  I  know  ila  owner. 
Ho  is  tho  very  soul  of  truth  and  honour.  Tako  caro  that  they 
don't  sco  nto. 

Edmund.  Oh,  don't  lio“afrsid,  I  don't  sec  any  hotly  stirring. 
Kcally  a  fino  terrace,  superb  avenue,  and  a  very  well-kept  park. 
Drivo  on,  my  good  fellow.  And  now,  my  dear  Mathilde,  us  you 
aro  a  little  more  composed,  pray  tell  mo  how  you  inonagcd  to 
slip  away  from  your  school,  sml  from  your  father,  for  I  hardly 
dared  to  Itopo  it,  and  for  the  life  of  mo  I  can't  conccivo  how  it 
was  done. 

Mathilde.  Oh !  I  have  a  great  deal  lo  tell  you,  for  wo  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  talk  fur  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  lime  ; 
and  if  a  young  girl’s  idle  chat  will  riut  lire  you — 

Edmund.  I  low  can  you  soy  so  ! 

Mathilde.  First  of  all,  I  was  so  uiiforlunalfl  os  to  lose  my 
mother  when  I  was  a  mere  child.  My  father  left  Lyons  for  Paris, 
contrary  lo  my  aunt’s  wishes,  both  lo  cnlargo  his  own  business 
and  lo  givo  mo  tho  best  education.  lie  succeeded  in  his  first  ob¬ 
ject  at  least,  for  he  has  got  to  lie  very  rich,  l  bear. 

Edmund.  Nu  doubt  of  it !  Ila  is  one  of  the  largest  capitalists 
in  all  Franco. 

Mathilde.  As  for  me,  ho  placed  mo  at  the  best  school ;  ho  scl- 
i  dom  come  to  see  mo,  and  I  hardly  ever  went  mil, so  that  I  found 
!  jt  very  tiresome.  Luckily  I  formed  a  friendship  with  C’oriimo 
d’Esparvillc,  a  young  countess.  Slio  was  taller  and  older  than 
me,  and  used  lo  odviso  mo  how  lo  act.  Wo  were  always  together. 

|  Wo  onco  found  tho  koy  to  msdsinn’s  library. 

Eilmui.il.  Who  is  madumo  ! 

Mathilde.  Why,  tho  lady  that  kept  tho  school.  I  thought 
every  body  know  that.  In  this  library  slio  had  soino  of  tho  most 
entertaining  hooks!  As  sho  used  lo  read  llicni  wo  thought  wo 
might  too,  and  nothing  delighted  us  so  much.  Wn  used  to  tako 
|  them  into  our  rooms  at  night.  Homo  nf  them  I  have  read  over 
1  again  half  a  dozen  limes. 

Edmund.  Which  ? 

|  Mathilde.  'Thu  New  lliluise  and  Amelia  Mansfield.  O  how 
:  much  1  diil  lovo  Ernest  do  Waldcmor. 

]  Edmund.  -What  I  I 

Mulhilde.  lie  was  my  first  passion  ;  I  used  lo  think  of  him  by 
day  and  by  night;  I  used  lo  dream  about  him.  What  happiness,  I 
i  used  to  Bay  lo  myself,  to  ho  loved  by  him !  Family,  fortune, 

:  friends,  1  thought  I  could  givo  up  all  for  Ids  sake.  I  had  even 
'  drawn  his  portrait.  1  fancied  him  noble,  bravo,  generous,  with  j 
a  sweet  melancholy  smile,  bluo  eyes  and  dark  lioir;  and  when 
'  wc  had  our  exhibition  hall,  and  you  dsncctl  with  me,  do  you  re¬ 
member  how  agitated  I  was  ! 

Edmund.  Certainly. 

Mulhilde.  That  was  because  I  thought  you  looked  liko  him. 
j  Edmund.  Can  it  he  possible  1 

!  Mathilde.  Oh  certainly,  yea  ;  and  ever  ainco  l  havo  thought 
■,  of  you  and  forgotten  hint  in  spita  of  myself,  for  I  was  sorry  lo 
i  lie  false  lo  him  ;  so  iny  heart  would  probably  have  gone  hack  to  j 


him  but  for  Corinnc,  lo  nliom  you  aro  very  much  indebted.  She 
used  always  to  talk  of  you,  and  to  ray,  with  such  a  face  a  nun 
must  lie  amiable,  brave,  accomplished,  and  a  baron  at  least,  I'm 
sure.  Is  it  not  so  I 

Edmund.  Oil,  certainly. 

Mathilde.  What  clso  shall  I  say  ?  You  attended  all  our  exhi¬ 
bitions  ;  whenever  I  went  out  with  my  father,  whenever  wopsid 
u  visit,  I  met  you.  Tho  letter  you  slipped  into  my  hand  1  did  not 
mean  to  take  at  first,  nor  to  read  it;  l.'orinuo  read  it  first,  and  I 
afterwards,  over  and  oier  again,  lit  sileuco  and  solitude,  think¬ 
ing  of  you  alone,  your  imago  hecamo  graven  upon  my  heart ; 
and  in  this  way,  sir,  I  camo  lo  lore  you  jn  earnest,  without 
hardly  seeing  or  knowing  you. 

Edmund.  Dear  Mathilde ! 

Mathilde.  Well — about  a  fortnight  ago,  my  aunt,  Msdamo  de 
Husai6rcs,  camo  up  from  Lyons  lo  pay  ua  a  visit,  and  then  my 
falhorcame  Iosco  me,  and  ho  said,  "  Mathilde,  you  aro  now  six¬ 
teen,  you  must  not  stay  at  school  sny  lunger.  I  am  going  to 
Germany  on  husii  ess,  and  as  J  cannot  tako  you  along  with  me 
you  must  go  with  yeur  aunt  -,  sho  is  good  enough  to  oiler  to  tako 
you  with  her  to  her  beautiful  estate  nesr  Lyons.  You  will  bo 
quite  at  liuiuo  there  with  her  children  ;  they  say  your  cousins  aro 
very  accomplished  young  men,  and  1  wish  you  would  select  the 
one  you  prefer,  and  mako  him  my  ton  iu-liw." 

Edmund.  I  know  it !  ' 

Mathilde,  What  could  I  do  except  to  warn  you  of  tho  dinger 
that  threatened  mo !  Then  you  proposed  this  plan  of  running 
away  to  Italy.  At  first  I  would  not  hear  of  it ;  but  Corinnc,  who 
is  nioro  experienced  lliun  I,  maintained  that  there  was  no  other 
way ;  that  it  was  perfectly  natural,  and  that  all  young  people 
whose  parents  tyrannized  over  their  iflcctions  did  so.  Then  the 
fear  of  never  seeing  you  again,  of  leaving  I'aris,  of  burying  my¬ 
self  alivo  in  the  country— in  short,  aha  persuaded  mo.  Uut  our 
great  project  wasslill  lo  bo  pul  in  execution,  and  this  is  the  way 
wo  set  about  it.  My  father  was  to  lesvo  yesterday,  the  fith,  fur 
Ccrmsny,  end  my  aunt  to-day,  tho  Dili,  for  Lyons,  as  I  wrote  you. 

Edmund.  Tho  only  letter  I  over  received  from  you.  1  have  it 
here  cluso  to  my  heart. 

Mathilde.  And  you  wrolo  in  answer,  that  you  would  wait  for 
mo  this  morning  outside  tho  walla  with  a  post-chaise.  Then,  as 
Curinno  advised,  1  asked  for  leave  lo  quit  school  to  bid  good-by 
to  my  father,  and  lo  pass  tho  night  at  liuiuo,  lo  ho  ready  lo  leave 
curly  in  tho  morning  with  Madsmo  de  Dusai6res.  Aa  soon  as  my 
father  left  town  last  night,  I  wrote  to  my  aunt  that  he  hid  chang¬ 
ed  hia  mind— that  I  could  not  bear  lo  quit  him— that  he  wn  going 
lo  tako  mo  with  him — and  that  sho  would  havo  to  scl  ofT  aluuo 
this  morning. 

Edmund.  Capital !  yonraunt  supposes  you'ro  with  your  father, 
and  your  father  supposes  you’re  with  your  aunt,  so  that  it  will  ho 
long  lieforo  tho  trick  ia  found  out— not  badly  planned,  upon  my 
word,  for  a  couplo  uf  school-girls. 

Mathilde.  Isn't  it !  Corinno  is  so  clever !  but  I  have  been  on 
the  point  of  giving  it  up  half  a  dozen  limes,  yesterday,  when 
my  father  kissed  me,  and  look  leave  of  inc,  I  burst  into  tears.  I 
was  on  tho  point  uf  telling  him  every  thing— hut  what  kept  me 
back  was — 

Edmund.  Your  love. 

Mathilde.  Yes ;  and  then  Ihe  fear  of  being  laughed  it  by 
Corinnc!  It’s  very  wrong  to  deceivo  ono'a  nearest  kindred  so! 
My  aunt,  who  alwaya  loved  tno  ;  who  wanted  lo  bring  me  up — to 
lie  a  second  mother  to  mo  ;  and  my  father,  ho  is  going  away ; 
perhapa  I  shall  never  see  him  again.  Gractoua !  how  fast  this 
postillion  drives ! 

Edmund.  Don't  ho  uneasy— here  we  are  at  the  relay.  What 
placo  is  lliisl 

Postillion.  Villi  neiivc  St.  George,  sir.  (Culling  another  pos¬ 
tillion.)  Come,  Joli-Catir,  niouiil,  mount !  (To  Edmund,  taking 
off  his  hat.)  If  tnonsii  ur  will  selllu  the  account— 

Edmund.  (Hiring  hint  moury.)  There— there— ho  lively  now. 

Postilliuu,  (To  his  comrade.)  Don’t  let  your  nag*  go  to  aleep  ; 
it's  a  couple  of  lovers  ;  (showing  two  fee  franc  pieces.)  Tho 
wheels  sro  now  greased. 

Third  Postillion.  All  right— here  goca.  (He  sings  at  the  top  of 
his  mitt)— 

ft  vr»f  u«  It  nacelle 
Qiil  pmte  meaauouri ! 

(The  chaise  got*  full  speed  ever  the  pitted  street.) 

JMinund.  Confound  it,  how  ho  jolt*  us  !  Don’t  drirc  10  fail, 
you'll  upset  us. 

Postillion.  Oh,  no  danger;  the  rotd  is  psved  so  up  lo  the 
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homo  whero  Monsieur  Boicldiou  lived  ;  afterwards  you’ll  find 
it  cisy. 

Mulhilde.  Ah!  did  Boicldiou  live  here  t 
Postillion.  Yes,  inadsin,  just  beyond  the  bridgo.  That  iron 
railing  on  iho  right,  a  very  jirctty  place  it  is.  I  waa'ln  his  ser¬ 
vice  once,  and  that  mado  ino  fond  of  the  opera.  (/Singing  ) 

**  I.oraque  mon  nmlira  «»l  en  voyage, 

Ah!  c*«t  tujiarba an  | 

Edmund.  That’s  all  very  well ;  but  stop  singing,  for  you  mako  , 
every  body  slop  and  look  at  «s.  I 

1  *o»tiltwn .  ( Stilt  tinging* ) 

La  d*me  Mancha  tom  rrgarttr, 

1,3  duua  blmeho  vouieutand ! 

Edmund.  I  can't  mako  that  fellow  hold  his  tongue.  Luckily 
wo  aro  out  of  the  village. 

Mulhilde.  How  I  do  delight  inline  puro  air!  this  bright  iun  ! 
Only  look  at  thoao  fino  tree*  j  look  at  that  beautiful  valley  ho-  j 
low  us. 

Edmund.  Yes,  I’ve  seen  something  like  it  at  the  diorama ;  a 
valley  by  Daguerre  or  Bouton,  I  forget  which.  j 

Mulhilde.  How  sweet  it  would  bo  to  pass  ono's  life  hero  ;  ] 
Edmund,  don't  theso  rich  fields,  this  smiling  prospect,  delight  you ! 

Edmund.  Eacuse  me,  I  was  not  looking  that  way.  I  don’t 
value  nature  much  ;  I  value  you  alone. 

Postillion.  (Sings.) 

Ktloujours  la  nature 
Kmheflil  la  heault! 

Mulhilde.  Luckily  we  are  out  of  the  streets.  M'hal  wood  ia 
that  yonder  I 

Postillion.  The  forest  of  Stnart. 

Edmund.  Ah  ! 

Mathilde.  Why,  did  you  never  hear  of  it !  thin  forest  so  fa¬ 
mous  in  history  and  poetry  1 

Edmund.  No,  1  have  never  travelled  ;  and  as  for  forests,  I've 
never  been  farther  than  the  hois  de  Boulogne.  Are  you  afraid, 
Mathilde  ! 

Mulhilde.  No,  for  1  atn  with  you. 

Edmund.  And  suppose  there  should  be  rnhhcrs  in  the  wooda ! 
Mathilde.  ( With  enthusiasm.)  I  almost  wish  thoro  were,  to  that 
you  might  have  a  chance  to  dofend  mo. 

Edmund.  Thank  you — much  obliged.  It’s  getting  late  ;  don't 
you  feel  hungry ! 

Mathilde.  No  ;  do  you  I 
Edmund.  Why,  yes,  I  begin  to. 

Mathilde.  (Reproachfully.)  What !  when  we  are  hero  togothcr! 
How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  1 
Edmund.  Why,  it's  very  natural.  I  generally  breakfast  about 
clevon,  at  Tortoni’a  ;  it  it  my  only  occupation  of  a  morning,  but 
to-day  I  got  up  at  five  o'clock  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
Mathilde.  I  always  do. 

Edmund.  And  then  the  cxerciso  and  Iho  fresh  air  givo  a  man 
a  famous  appolilo.  Let's  lake  a  look  at  Iho  posting-card,  just  to 
see  where  we  can  atop  and  get  breakfast. 

Mathilde.  Choose  fur  yourself,  it  makes  no  difference tn  me. 
Edmund.  But  it  docs  mako  a  great  difference,  for  thcrc’a  no 
meal  more  important  than  hrookfast  when  ono's  travelling,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  dinner ;  and  F  don't  see  any  tolerable  place  to  slop 
at  except  MClun. 

Mathilde.  Very  well. 

Edmund.  We  shall  get  ihcro  about  ten  o'clock,  and  will  stay 
till  eleven  ;  and  by  night,  if  I  have  calculated  tlio  distance  right, 
wo  can  get  to  Sena  without  fatiguing  yon,  which  is  about  thirty 
leagues  from  Paris. 

Mathilde.  Oh,  dear ! 

Edmund.  What’s  the  matter  I 

Mathilde.  I  remember  that  iny  aunt  always  goes  to  Lyons  by 
the  way  of  Auxcrrc.  I  wrote  you  so. 

Edmund,  So  you  did. 

Mathilde,  And  she  always  lodges  at  Sena  the  first  night. 
Edmund.  Aro  you  suro  ! 

Mathilde,  Yea,  always  at  Ilia  sign  of  tlio  Ecu  de  Prance. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  about  it,  for  the  wrote  on  yesterday  to 
engage  rooms ;  so  aho  must  bo  now  on  tho  saino  road  with  us. 

Edmund.  How  can  that  bo!  this  is  the  road  to  Italy.  I  took 
pains  to  ask. 

Mathilde.  (Impatiently.)  But  il'a  Iho  road  lo  Lyons  too, 
Edmund.  Do  you  think  so  I 
Mathilde.  I  know  so. 

Edmund.  Then  it  must  be,  becauso  it's  tho  only  road _ it's 

not  our  Fault.  Fa’nt  it  so,  postillion !  ia  not  this  tho  only  road 
that  goes  to  Flaly  I 

Postillion.  No,  my  lord,  Ihero  is  another  road  through  the 
Bourbonnais,  and  several  others  besides,  F  believe. 

Mathilde.  You  sre. 

Edmund.  'But  how  was  F  to  know  that  ? 

Mathilde.  A  man  ought  to  know  such  things. 

Edmund.  You  girls  who  aro  freah  from  school  may  know  all 
those  things,  perhaps,  but  as  for  us  men  of  fashion,  if  wo  know 
the  alleys  in  the  tots  de  Boulogne,  it’s  all  that’s  wanted  to  drivo 
a  tilbury.  Bagelelte  and  the  allie  Fortunie,  wo  nover  get  beyond 
theso  :  but  don't  be  uneasy. 

Mathilde,  Not  uneasy — when  my  aunt's  carriage  may  over¬ 
take  ui,  when  some  one  may  meet  us,  may  see  mo  with  you— 1 
should  die  of  shame. 


Edmund,  She  cannot  possibly  overtako  ns-  Wo  act  out  first-  jj 
I've  just  road  tho  posting-lawa  carefully,  and  a  carriage  is  not  al-  i 
lowed  to  pus  ono  ahead  of  jt.  That's  Iho  law.  And  if  she  .1 
should,  I’ll  shut  tlio  blinds  and  wrap  you  up  in  your  veil,  no  that  L 
no  one  would  know  you.  Besides,  who  would  dare  look  into  our 
carriage  whilo  I  om  hero.  Bo  you  ace  you  must  bo  more  at  ease.  !| 
Mathilde.  It  must  it  seems — tho  very  thought  makes  mo  I 
tremble.  ! 

The  Postillion.  ( Singing  til  the  top  of  his  taiie.)  Sonuez,  Sonnoz, 
corncmiiso  et  musette !  Hero  wo  change  horses.  Come  out 
here,  will  you  !  Two  horses  at  onco. 

The  next  Postillion.  (Harnessing.)  You’ro  a  lucky  follow,  to  sing 
so— as  for  me,  F  nover  fot-l  liko  it.  (Mounting.)  My  poor  horses 
aro  so  doiio  up,  it  makes  my  heart  bleed.  ( Whipping  them.)  Coino 
up,  Whitefoot !  I  don't  seo  how  my  msster  can  bo  so  cruel  as 
to  let  his  horses  go  out  in  such  a  stalo.  Got  up,  I  toll  you, 
(whipping  again.)  F  hate  cruelty.  (Another lash,)  Thoso  postmas¬ 
ters  aro  so  greedy,  got  up  then,  Whitefoot !  (half -a-rfozen  lushes.) 
Mathilde,  Postillion,  wliat  village  is  that  wo  slopped  at! 

The  Postillion,  l,iousaint. 

Mathilde,  How  !  wo  woro  then  at  Fiieusaiut  in  tho  forest  of 
Sdnart.  This  is  the  placo  where  Henry  FV.  canto  and  took  din¬ 
ner  with  Michaud,  the  miller. 

Edmund.  Ah! — did  lie! 

Mathilde  Did  you  nover  road  Henry  IP's  Hunting l 
Edmund,  I  believo  I've  heard  tho  name — il'a  a  eoincdy,  or 
farce,  or  something  of  that  kind.  They  play  it  sometimes  at  tho 
Francis,  but  as  it’s  only  on  the  free  nights,  F  never  went  to  see 
it.  Mademoiselle  Mars  plays  la  belle  Oabrlelle,  don’t  aha ! 
Mathilde.  Gabriollo!  no,  Gabriello  don’t  appear  in  the  play. 
Edmund.  So  much  tlio  worso.  What  I  like  best  in  tho  history 
of  Henry  IV.  is  la  belle  Oabrlelle.  Ff  F  had  lived  in  her  day,  F 
should  have  adored  her. 

Mathilde.  Fio,  air! 

Edmund.  Just  as  you  used  to  love  Ernest  do  Waldcinar. 
Mulhilde.  Wliat  s  difference  ! 

Edmund.  Tlio  advantage  is  all  on  your  sido,  F  know,  for  I  am 
suro  Gabriollo  licvor  was  as  pretty  as  you.  I'd  engago  aho  was 
far  from  having  thoso  brilliant  and  oxpressivo  eyes,  thisdelicato 
hand,  and  above  all,  this  exquisite  shape. 

Mathilde.  Sir,  you  forgot  yoursolf! 

Edmund.  Why  repulse  the  tcndcrcsl  and  most  respectful  of 
lovers  I  Aro  you  not  mine — wholly  inino  ! 

Mathilde.  (.Harmed.)  No,  sit  farther  oil',  I  hog— do  not  como  so 
near  me.  You  promised  to  toko  me  to  Italy  ;  there  we  aro  to  he 
united.  I  havo  your  solemn  oath,  havo  yen  forgotten  it  Blrcady ! 

Edmund.  No,  of  courso  not ;  it  is  my  dearest  hope  and  wish  ; 
hut  in  tho  meantime  will  you  rofuao  mo  the  favour  I  ask  !  Ma- 
tliildc,  my  angel — only  ono  kiss  ! 

Mathilde.  Nevor.  When  you  talk  so,  you  frighten  mo. 
Edmund.  Woll,  at  all  events,  don't  withdraw  this  hand  which 
I  press  to  iny  heart. 

Mathilde.  (Dratring  il  back  forcibly.)  No,  thin  is  not  wliat  yon 
promised  me,  nor  what  I  expected  of  yon.ond  if  you  do  not  alter 
your  lone  and  manner  this  instant — I  feel  that  I  halo  you,  detest 
you. 

Edmund.  Pardon,  pardon  !  how  eon  a  man  preserve  his  rea¬ 
son  ami  bin  judgment  by  the  side  of  the  woman  ho  adores! 
Should  not  lovo  forgivo  tlio  faults  that  lovo  inspiros!  Mathilda, 
you  aro  not  nngry  ! 

Mathilde.  I  don’t  know — Iml  keep  away  front  me,  on  the  otlior 
sido  of  the  carriage. 

Edmund.  You  will  not  forgivo  mo! 

Mathilde.  That  will  depond  on  yourself — I  will  arc— 
Edmund.  Wliat !  my  love  and  tenderness — 

Mathilde.  I  don't  want  to  hear  that  word  again,  and  I  insist  ujion 
your  liovor  mentioning  it.  Talk  about  something  else. 

Edmund.  Wliat  olso  can  I  talk  about  1 
Mathilde.  (Impatiently  )Whatovoryouploaso — anything, every¬ 
thing.  Can't  you  he  agreeable  on  any  other  subject  I 
Edmund.  Certainly  I  can. 

Mulhilde.  Very  well  then,  be  agreeable. 

Edmund.  (Embarrassed.)  Bo  agreeable  !  it's  very  easy  to  say 
so.  Besides,  I  must  Imvo  a  subject. 

Muthilde.  (coldly.)  All  nnbjccts  aro  at  your  service.  (A  long 
I1  pause.)  Well,  sir  I 

Edmund.  Woll,  madam!  I  don't  recollect  wliat  you  wero 
speaking  of.  Besides,  I  am  not  in  tlio  habit  of  being  intellectual 
when  I  travel  post.  Bco  there,  see,  there  aro  tlio  steeples  of 
MtSlun,  thank  heaven  !  (aside)  just  in  time  ! 

|  Postillion,  Docs  monsieur  go  to  the  inn  or  lo  tho  post ! 
Edmund.  To  tho  best  inn,  shall  wo  not ! 

Mathilde.  How  can  you  think  of  suoh  a  thing!  to  slop  hero 
when  my  aunt  ia  porhaps  only  a  league  behind,  and  when  the 
least  delay  may  make  us  lose  all  tho  advantage  we  have  I 
Edmund.  (Out  of  humour.)  Still,  wo  must  have  breakfast — for 
to  go  without  sleep  and  without  eating  ia  enough  to  mako  one 
sick. 

Ma'hilde.  (Drily.)  I  don't  core. 

Edmund.  Oh  !  I  only  spoke  on  your  account. 

Mathilde.  Don't  take  any  trouble  for  me,  I  don't  want  any 
thing. 

Edmund.  F  am  glud  to  hear  it,  but  as  fur  me— 


Mathilde.  Yon  can  breakfast  on 'the  way.  Toll  tho  postillion 
net  to  go  to  the  inn. 

As  you  please.  (Jlside.)  Very  agrecaldo  this !  twelvo  whole 
leagues  without  getting  out  once !  I  am  fairly  doubled  up. 
(Jllonc.)  Postillion,  I've  changed  my  mind,  go  to  tho  post-house. 

Malhilde.  There  aro  soino  women  coming  to  sell  you  cake  and 
fruit.  (Country  women  surround  the  carriage  trhile  they  arc 
harnessing.)  My  noble  gentleman,  my  pretty  lady,  pray  buy 
something  ;  hot  cakes,  piping-hot,  fino  bcurrd  pears,  real  ebasse- 
las  grapes  ! 

Edmund,  (Ealing some.)  Ileal  verjuico!  with  a  little  tarragon, 
they'd  make  capital  Orleans  vinegar.  And  I,  who  always  break¬ 
fast  on  rognons  A  la  brochtlle  or  coquiUts  A  la  Jinanciire — 
Mathilde.  (Ironically.)  It's  a  great  pity  ! 

Edmund,  (Peevishly,)  No,  no,  but  I'm  used  to  thorn,  and  it's 
always  disagreeable  to  break  into  ono's  habits.  (To  the  Postil¬ 
lion,  who  comes  up,  hal  in  hand.)  What  the  plague  does  the  fel¬ 
low  want ! 

Postillion.  A  post  and  three  quarters,  sir. 

Edmund.  (Throwing  him  money.)  To  bo  troubled  at  meal- 
limn,  too  !  A  post  and  three  quarters,  that's  just  eight  francs 
and  three  quarters.  Here,  there's  ten  francs,  that  will  bo  a  franc 
and  a  quarter  on  the  next.  «• 

Postillion.  That  would  only  leave  forty  sous  for  the  driver.  I 
thought  monsiour  would  givo  a  dollar — my  comrade  told  me  so. 
Edmund.  Yea,  when  I  am  satisfied. 

Postillion,  I  think  monsieur  ought  to  ho. 

Edmund.  Yea,  finely  satisfied  to  ho  sure  with  such  a  break¬ 
fast  !  (To  the  siexl  postillion.)  Come,  bo  off. 

First  Postillion.  (Jlside.)  It  accina  he's  not  so  much  in  lovo 
as  at  the  last  slago. 

Edmund,  (To  the  second  postillion.)  Remember,  I've  paid  a 
franc  and  a  quarter  on  account. 

First  Postillion.  You'll  surely  givo  me  that  lo  drink  your 
Health ! 

Edmund.  (Jtngrily.)  No,  that  F  wont !  drivo  on  ! 

Mathilde,  (Impatiently,)  Oh,  pray  give  the  man  his  money, 
air,  only  lo  silence  him. 

Edmund,  (Vehemently.)  No,  I  will  not!  it  is  not  the  value  of 
tho  money,  hut  if  you  let  these  fellows  have  their  way — (To  the 
first  postillion.)  Bo  off  with  yourself,  you  shan't  havo  it.  (To 
the  other  postillion.)  Drivo  on  oa  fast  as  you  can. 

First  Postillion.  (To  his  comrade,  as  they  start.)  Tako  your 
own  lime  about  it — there’s  no  need  of  hurrying  yourself  for  a 
bagman  running  away  with  an  opera-girl ! 

Edmund.  What's  that  ho  aays  I 

Malhilde.  (Colouring  seiih  anger.)  You  hear,  sir,  your  econo¬ 
my  has  oxposed  mo  to  this  insult ! 

Edmund.  -Stop,  postillion,  stop — I'll  learn  that  rascal  heller 
manners. 

Malhilde.  Oh,  sir,  it's  not  worth  whilo  to  stop  for  that,and  loso 
more  lime. 

Edmund.  Unfortunately,  a  gentleman  cannot  descend  to  tlio 
level  of  such 'fellows  ;  but  for  that,  I  should  have  been  only  too 
reedy  lo  chastise  him  as  lie  deserved — but  it  will  learn  ino  Imller 
for  tlio  future.  I’ve  been  too  generous  with  the  rascals,  and  in 
fiituro  I  shall  pay  them  just  wliat  the  law  alluiva,  a  franc  and  a 
half. 

Mulhilde,  Tn  bo  insulted  again. 

Edmund.  ( Warmly.)  I  should  liko  lo  calult  thom  ut  it !  If 
they  try  that,  I’ll  coinplain  to  tho  l'ostinastor-Gencral.  I  met 
him  at  dinner  tho  other  day  at  Tliiors !  What  tlio  devil !  a  franc 
and  a  half  is  plenty,  and  under  a  constitutional  government  tho 
law  is  suprome,  and  I  nm  determined  to  enferco  it. 

Malhilde,  (Ironically,)  You  aro  right!  you  will  be  a  gainer 
by  it. 

.  Edmund,  Yen  are  perfectly  right.  (A  pause.)  Mdlun  is  an 
ugly  place. 

Malhilde.  (Coolly.)  Vory. 

Edmupd.  And  one  it's  hard  to  get  out  of.  Only  aco  w  liat  a 
hill !  Tlicro  seems  to  lie  no  end  to  it. 

Malhilde.  Yes,  and  we  go  so  slow.  (She  pa/its.) 

Edmund.  That  it  puts  one  to  sleep.  I  seo  you  fool  liko  il, 
Mulhilde.  ((/aping  again.)  Very  possible, 

Edmund.  Don't  mind  me.  (Aside.)  F'ui  glad  of  it,  it  will 
relievo  mo  from  tlio  necessity  of  talking,  (looking  al  her  as  she 
falls  asleep.)  Sbo  is  very  pretty— fino  features,  distinguished 
air,  and  such  a  romantic  head — it’s  delicious.  A  little  talkativo 
perhaps,  and  fond  of  having  her  own  way.  But  it's  not  her 
fault — they  bring  up  girls  so  badly  in  these  hoarding-schools. 
Luckily  sho  is  only  sixteen,  and  as  soon  as  we  sic  married  t 
will  correct  her  education,  for  if  she  has  faults  she  has  also  solid 
merit,— two  hundred  thousand  franca  a  year,  at  the  very  least. 
F'vo  been  in  pursuit  of  her  a  year,  und  spared  nothing  to  win 
her.  (Yawning.)  Heiresses  aro  getting  so  confoundedly 
scarce  in  Franco  now-a-daya  !  the  peers  snap  them  all  up ;  and 
a*  it's  my  into  to  make  hay  whilo  tho  sun  shines— (closing  his 
eyes)— not  that  I  am  extravagant  or  dissipated,  oil  no !  I  liavo  a 
puro  aficclion  for  money  ;  F  lovo  it  for  its  own  aakc,  and  don't 
like  to  part  with  il.  However,  when  I  gel  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  I  shall  liavo  to  make  some  slimv.  (Falling  asleep.) 
How  astonished  they  trill  ho  at  Torloni'a!  I'll  givo  them  a 
dinner  onco  a  week ;  I'll  buy  tho  snug  lilllo  hotel  in  the  rue 
Chaulernne,  it's  a  good  investment— and  the  landau  that  Tho- 
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ligny  wants  to  gel  rid  of ;  it's  new— and  I’ll  boy  it— for  see — 
second-hand. 

(Falls  asleep.  The  chaise  rolls  on,  Edvard  waking  only  ai 
the  relays  to  pay  the  postillions  the  fixed  price,  which  makes  (hem 
grumble) 

MathUde,  (Is  awakened  by  a  very  energetic  oath  of  their  dri¬ 
ver’s.)  What  is  this  1  What  is  the  matter  1 

Edmund.  Nothing,  dearest.  Sleep  away.  I’ll  wako  you 
whenever  wo  come  to  any  thing  extraordinary.  (Aside.)  I 
wish  we  were  at  our  journey’s  end.  I’m  fairly  ground  to  pow¬ 
der.  It’s  so  wearisome  to  be  shut  up  all  day  in  a  rolling-box ! 
Postillion,  how  far  are  we  from  Paris  1 
Postillion.  Twenty-thrco  leagues. 

Edmund.  Is  that  all  1 

Postillion.  Wo  shall  bo  at  Montereau  in  half  bii  hour,  and 
y0U  wi||  soo  the  valley,  and  a  magnificent  one  it  is,  from  the  top 
of  the  hill,  before  Bunsel. 

Edmund.  Very  well,  very  well — drive  on,  don't  atop  for  tho 
prospect. 

Mathilda,  (Dreaming.)  Father,  aunt,  con  you  forgivo  mol 
Edmund.  She’s  dreaming  about  her  relations,  it  scorns. 
Mathilda.  Father,  dear  father!  (waking)  where  am  I ! 
Edmund.  Ily  my  rido,  my  dearest ! 

MathUde.  Ah !  is  it  you,  sir  t 

Edmund.  Yes,  and  we  are  almost  to  Montereau. 

Mathilda.  To  Montereau !— it’s  there,  if  I  recollect  right, 
that  aunt  told  iuo  one  of  her  sons  was  wounded.  (Looking  at  the 
prospect.)  Oh  look,  pray  do  look!  What  an  cxi|uisito  view! 
What  a  splendid  panorama  !  Tho  wliolo  town  spread  out  at  our 
feet!  Those  rich  meadows  with  tho  silver  streams  that  wind 
through  them  ! 

Edmund.  What  is  tho  name  of  that  river  1 
Mathilda.  That  river — there  aro  two  of  them. 

Edmund.  Ah,  two  of  thorn !  that'a  a  superfluity.  What  do 
you  coll  them! 

Mathilde.  You  can  soo  in  any  hook  of  geography  ;  it’s  tho 
Yonno  and  tho  Seine,  which  meet  at  Montereau ;  didn't  you 
know  that  1 
Edmund.  No,  rcolly. 

Mathilda.  Don’t  drive  so  fast,  let  me  look  a  lililo  longer  at 
this  beautiful  viow. 

The  Postillion.  Isn't  it  pretty,  madam  1  This  height  is  tho 
ono  tho  French  army  was  on  when  tho  onemy  came  to  attack  us. 
Mathilde.  (Listening  with  interest.)  Indeed  1 
The  Postillion.  Look  at  that  tree— it  has  been  cut  to  pieces 
by  tho  balls,  and  now  there’s  only  tho  trunk  left. 

Mathilda.  Perhaps  it’s  thcro  that  my  cousin  was  wounded, 
The  Postillion,  Hero  where  we  aro,  is  just  tho  placo  whero 
I'autre  stood,  with  his  gray  frock-coat  and  long  spy-glass. 
Edmund.  Who — Donaparto  1 

Mathilde. (With emphasis.)  Yes,  tho  Emperor— hero  ho  stood 
and  contended  against  all  Europo  in  anna. 

The  Postillion.  Tho  Austrians  were  in  front  of  yonder 
bridge — and  when  tho  French  artillery  began  to  growl  (growing 
warmer)  it  waa  worth  looking  at  to  aco  how  they  mado  tracks — 
thoy  trotted  back  over  tho  liridgo  fast  enough,  the  dogs  of  Kai- 
sertichen — and  when  the  prince  of  Wurtcrnbcrgand  his  cavalry 
spread  over  tho  valley— 

Mathilda.  It  must  havo  bocn  a  grand  sight !  I  fancy  I  can 
see  them  now — and  did  you  really  aco  them  1 

The  Postillion.  Yes — and  something  moro.  I  had  a  hand 
in  it  myself,  whoreby  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  piece  of  a 
shell  in  the  leg — which  makes  mo  lame,  and  so  I  rido  post. 
Don't  loan  out  so  much,  my  prolly  lady,  tho  hill's  steep,  and  I 
havo  hard  work  to  hold  back  my  horses.  Who— o — a — whoa ! 
old  as  ha  is,  rny  leader  has  got  somo  blood  left  yet — he’s  an  old 
hussar  of  tho  guard— easy,  easy,  Marengo,  there's  no  senso  in 
an  old  fellow  liko  you  cutting  such  capers.  There — Ihcro'n  no 
danger  now — hero  we  arc  on  tho  bridge — a  famous  one  loo,  that 
was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Edmund.  Ayo,  it's  old  enough,  that's  easily  seen, 

Mathilda,  Of  courso.  Tho  bridge  of  Montereau— it  is  hero 
that  tho  Duko  of  Burgundy,  John  tiro  Fearless,  was  slabbed— 
is  it  unit 

Edmund.  Very  likely.  (Aside.)  What  a  boro  it  is  to  tra¬ 
vel  with  one  of  theao  learned  ladies  I 

Mathilde,  (Aside.)  How  wcarisomo  to  travel  with  ono  who 
knows  nothing,  and  who  feels  nothing  I 
(She  remains  silent  and  lost  in  thought.  Edmund  keeps  think- 
ing  of  nothing,  and  hums  an  air  from  la i  Oassa  Ladra,  At 
last  they  reach  Pont-sur-  Yonnc.) 

Edmund,  .(Jumps  out-)  I’m  very  glad  of  it !  I  thought  that 
last  stago  would  nevrr  end  !  ( 'lo  Ihe  postillion,  who  sits  ots  a 
bench  at  the  door.)  Well,  don’t  you  see  wo'ro  hero!  wo'ro  in  a 
hurry,  tiring  out  your  horses. 

The  Postillion.  (Coolly.)  Tltoro  sro  none. 

Edmund,  How,  no  horses  ! 

The  Postillion.  An  English  family  passed  ilrrco  hours  ago. 
Thoy  look  tlirco  chaises,  ono  for  their  wailing-maids  and  one 
for  their  hounds. 

Edmund.  What  docs  this  mean  I 
A  young  man.  ( Who  sits  near  the  postillion,  smoking  a  cigar.) 
Ho  tolls  yeu  tho  truth,  air.  Thcro  aro  no  horses  now,  but  they 
will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  you  shall  have  them. 


Edmund.  Do  you  think  you  can  take  me  in  so  1  You  are 
keeping  them  for  aomebody  else,  and  to  prove  it,  I  can  aee  seme 
from  here  in  your  stsblo. 

The  Postillion.  Tltoso  are  for  tho  mait-rider,  and  we  cannot 
lake  them. 

Edmund.  I  don’t  care  tor  that,  harness  them  up  this  instant. 

The  Young  Man.  That  ia  impossible. 

The  Postillion.  I’d  harness  you  yourself  first. 

Edmund.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  insolence,  you  rascals ! 

MathUde.  (From  the  carriage,)  Pray  bo  calm,  Edmund  I 

The  Young  Man.  (To  Ihe  postillion.)  Stephen,  you  had  no 
buaincss  to  intuit  the  gentleman— it  is  your  duty  to  treat  every 
body  civilly. 

Edmund.  (Threateningly.)  These  rascala  don't  know  their 
man,  but  I'll  aoon  learn  them  a  little  politeness. 

The  Young  Man,  (Coolly.)  Nut  to  loud,  if  you  plcste,  sir — 
there  is  no  need  of  any  noiae— if  you  aro  not  satisfied  with  my 
apology— 

Edmund.  ( Haughtily .)  Certainly  I  ain  not,  and  if  there  waa 
any  body  hero  that  a  gentleman  could  exchange  words  with 
without  compromising  himself — 

The  Young  Man.  You  can  bo  satisfied  on  that  point,  sir,  if 
you  wish.  I  am  only  the  poalmaslor'a  son,  but  I  havo  been  an 
officer. 

Edmund.  What  did  you  say  t 

The  Young  Man.  (Unbuttoning  his  surlout,  and  showing  his 
ribbon  of  the  legion  of  Honour.)  And  this  may,  perhaps,  servo 
to  prove  that  I  have  mot  as  formidable  cncmirs  as  you  in  my 
dsy  I 

Edmund.  (Mildly.)  I  do  not  dispnlo  it,  air,— and  but  for  tho 
lady  who  accompanies  me,  and  whom  I  cannot  lcavo — but  for 
tho  necessity  I  ain  under  of  continuing  nty  journey— 

The  Young Man.  (Sealing  himself  and  resuming  his  cigar.)  As 
yon  plcsso. 

Edmund,  (Coming  up  lo  Mathilde.)  Ah,  if  you  woro  not  here  ! 
Hut  you  must  fcolyuursolf,  that  now,  when  your  aunt  may  over¬ 
take  ua  at  any  moment,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  embark  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  which  would  delay  ua  atill  more. 

Mathilde,  ( Ironically .)  Yon  aro  perfectly  right — I  ain  obliged 
to  you  for  your  tender  rogard  for  my  safety — and  lo  pul  an  end 
to  tho  manor,  hero  aro  tho  horses  coming  back,  I  soe. 

The  Young  Man.  You  soo,  sir,  that  wo  told  you  tho  truth, 

Edmund.  I  am  vary  ready  to  admit  it,  for  among  ua  men  of 
honour— coma,  driver,  aro  you  ready  I  (Getting  in.)  Farewell, 
my  doer  fellow,  I  shall  ho  happy  to  aco  you  again. 

The  Young  Man.  As  you  ploaso. 

M  the  PosliUimt.  A  pleasant  journey  lo  you  I  (The  chaise 
goes  off  amid  shouts  of  laughter.) 

Edmund.  (Somewhat  embarrassed.)  Wo've  lost  a  great  deal 
of  limo,  for  wo  aro  full  Ihreo  leagues  from  Sens,  and  it  is  just 
duik. 

Mathilde.  Nevermind,  wo  con  travel  by  night. 

Edmund,  1  will  not  permit  it — on  your  account,  of  courso _ 

out  of  regard  for  your  health — you  mutt  be  fatigued,  and  I'm 
sure  I  am.  And  I  would  not  go  four  leagues  farther  for  all  tho 
money  in  tho  world. 

MathUde.  What,  do  you  moan  lo  slop  at  .Sens  I 

Edmund,  Most  certainly. 

MathUde.  (Alarmed.)  And  my  aunt ! 

Edmund,  (Gravely.)  Your  aunt  is  a  roaaeiiablo  woman,  and 
she  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  after  travelling  post  thirty  leagues, 
a  good  supper  and  a  good  lied  aro  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
you  ought  lo  think  so  too. 

Alalhilde.  And  suppose  she  should  meet  usl 

Edmund.  I  defy  her  to  do  it ;  don't  wo  know  where  .lie 
lodges  1  It's  at  tho  Ecu  de  France,  isn't  it  I  You  don't  suppose 
that's  tbo  only  inn  in  the  placo !  Postillion,  which  is  the  next 
beat  bouao  after  the  Ecu  I 

Postillion.  The  Hotel  da  I' Europe  is  full  as  good  at  any  rate. 

Edmund.  Hotter,  bettor,  I'll  bo  bound  ;  drive  there,  my  good 
fellow,  wo'll  atop  there. 

Mathilde.  (  With  tears  in  her  eyes  )  Dill,  sir,  when  I  beg  of  you 
ss  a  favour— 

Edmund.  It  is  useless.  I  sin  your  protector,  your  cavalier, 
and  it  is  my  duty  lo  take  esroof  you  in  spile  of  yourself,  Whst 
the  devil!  I'm  fairly  bent  double,  and  you  must  bo  too.  And 
then  you'ro  calon  nothing  to-day;  your  hand  is  hot;  you  havo 
a  fever. 

Mathilde,  (Wildly.)  I  aupposoao;  hut  it  was  my  own  choico. 
My  fato  is  decided,  and  even  if  I  waa  to  die  for  it,  I  had  rather 
Ily  than  exposo  inysolf  to  tho  severe  looks  and  reproof  of  my  aunt. 

Edmund.  Just  liko  you,  this  exaggeration  I  there's  no  such 
thing  as  reasoning  with  you.  In  tho  first  place,  my  dear  girl,  you 
aro  not  going  to  die ;  and  secondly,  supposing  things  come  to 
tho  worst— suppose  you  should  meet  your  cunl,  or  your  father 
oven,  what  would  that  amount  lot  Thoy  cannot  provo  that  you 
did  not  leave  Paris  with  mo  this  morning,  tflc-i-ltlc,  in  a  post- 
cliniso.  And  to  savo  tho  honour  of  your  family,  and  your  repu¬ 
tation,  thcro  is  nothing  loft  but  marriage— marrisgo  ! 

Alalhilde.  (Aside  )  It's  loo  true  I 

Edmund.  Tliero  now  you'ro  woeping  Msthildo,  Malhildo ! 
Fairly  sobbing,  by  Jupiter  I  'What  a  boro  ihcao  school-girls  sro  I 
(aside.)  You  turn  asido  your  head.  Will  you  not  see  mo— not 
speak  to  me  T 


Mathilde.  No,  no.  Leave  me. 

Edmund.  Juat  at  aha  pieties.  Betides,  there  ia  no  time  for 
discussion  now ;  hero  we  are  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  which 
looks  very.well,  so  far  as  I  can  see  in  this  darkness.  Hardly  nine 
o  clock,  and  not  a  light  to  be  seen  I  A  pleasant  way  they  havo  of 
spending  the  evenings  in  the  country.  Mathilda  I  Mathilda  ! 
She  don’t  answer.  Perhaps  she's  sick  from  fatigue  or  hunger. 
It's  her  own  fault.  Why  did  aha  insist  on  going  thirty  leagues 
without  eating  or  drinking  t 

Postillion.  (HaUing  in  front  of  a  large  gale.)  Hilloal— fail— 
1 — o — a  !  the  house  ! 

(The  gales  are  opened i  Ihe  chaise  drives  into  the  courts  the 
landlady  and  her  tenants  erne  to  the  door.  Edmund  lifts  out 
Mathilde,  who  ishalf  senseless,  and  hidesher  face  with  her  teil.) 
The  landlady.  Madame  seems  to  he  unwell. 

Edmund.  Yes,  my  wife  ia  a  little  fatigued  with  her  ride.  Will 
you  show  us  a  room  1 

The  landlady.  Doublo-bcdded  t 

Edmund.  Certainly— and  lot  ua  have  a  good  fire  made. 

The  landlady.  (Calls.)  Catherine!  get  ready  No.  3. 
Catherine.  Yes,  inadsm.  This  wsy,  sir,  if  you  plssse — this 
way. 

(Scene  changes  to  a  bed-chantber,  with  sofa,  table,  etc.  Two 
doors  on  opposite  sides.) 

Edmund.  (Placing  Mathilde  on  Ihe  sofa  )  Never  mind,  it's 
nothing  ;  sho  is  coming  lo  herself  already.  Eel's  have  some  fire 
at  once. 

Catherine.  Yos,  air,  in  a  moment. 

Edmund.  And  let  ua  have  supper  here,  close  by  tho  fire. 
What  can  you  give  mol 

Catherine.  Suppose  monsieur  was  to  see  whet  (hero  is,  and 
choose  for  himself. 

Edmund.  That  ia  the  moat  prudent  way.  I  will  go  and  speak 
fur  tho  supper  whilo  you  inako  up  tho  beds.  Supper  is  the  maiu 
point.  Farowoll,  Mathilde,  compose  yoursolf,  and  don't  ho 
afraid  ;  wo  aro  now  out  of  danger.  This  is  the  way,  I  believe  ; 
this  door  to  tho  loft.  (Etil.) 

(Mathilde  has  scarcely  heard  what  he  said,  and  remains  mo¬ 
tionless.) 

Catherine.  That  poor  young  lady  aoema  to  Buffer  a  great  deal. 
Peihapa  if  sho  would  wsrm  herself  a  little— do  you  hear  me, 
madam  1 

Mathilde.  Yea,  yea,  thank  you. 

Catherine.  Pil  go  and  got  the  bed-clothei.  I  expect  the  wants 
sleep  moro  than  any  thing  else. 

MathUde.  (Alone.)  Whera  am  II  ah,  alone  at  last  I  I  begin 
to brealho more  freely.  What  has  happened!  It  waa  only  a 
dream— a  horriblo  dream  I  But  no,  ( looking  round,)  no,  it  it 
only  too  true.  I  am  hia — hit  for  ever  I  Oh,  it  cannot  be  possi¬ 
ble  !  My  aensos  deceive  and  liowildcr  me ;  ho  ia  not  the  man  I 
loved— t ho  man  my  heart  had  fancied.  What  a  difference,  gra¬ 
cious  heaven  I  and  what  an  awakening  I  And  whom  have  I  to 
accuaol  Myself,  myself  alone!  Oh,  I  am  very  wicked  and  very 
unhappy !  Fool  that  I  wit — I  listened  only  lo  my  wild  fancies 
and  romantic  ideas;  1  despised  tho  advico  of  reason  and  affec¬ 
tion  ;  I  havo  deserved  to  bo  punished.  But,  lo  bo  his — to  belong 
to  him  I  Oh,  my  punishment  will  he  grcslerlhin  my  fsult;  and 
yet  how  can  I  escape  it  I  My  honour,  my  reputation,  are  in  hia 
hands.  What  can  I  do  1  Oh  dear,  what  can  I  do  t  will  any  one 
help  me  1  ( With  a  cry  of  joy.)  Ah,  there  is  my  aunt,  tho  only 
friend  I  have  in  tho  world.  Providence  has  brought  her  to  near 
on  purpoio  to  save  me.  Yea,  (siting  writing  material!  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,)  here  arc  pons  and  paper ;  I  will  tell  her  every  thing, 

(She  begins  lo  wtile  eagerly,  and  does  not  notice  Catherine 
coming  in  with  a  load  of  bed-clothes.) 

Catherine.  Does  madam  want  any  thing  1 
Mathilde.  No.  What  are  you  doing  1 
Catherine.  Only  making  up  your  bed  and  your  husband's. 
MathUde,  Oh,  heavens! 

Catherine.  Why,  how  you  Iromblo  I 
Mathilde.  I!  Oh  no.  Tray,  do  you  belong  to  this  placet  Do 
you  know  tn  inn  called  the  lieu  de  France  t 

Cathrine.  It's  at  the  end  of  this  street ;  you  cross  the  great 
square,  and  thero  it  it  right  before  you. 

Mathilde.  Very  well.  Shall  I  tend  her!  No,  no,  I  will  not 
atay  here  a  single  minute.  I  will  carry  my  letter  myself,  and  if 
tho  will  not  see  ine — but  that  is  impossible  I  She  it  my  father's 
sister,  my  second  mother;  sho  will  open  her  srma  and  her  heart 
to  rccoive  mo. 

Catherine.  (Uneasily.)  What  ia  the  matter,  madam  t  You 
teem  very  much  disturbed. 

MathUde.  I  want  a  little  fresh  sir. 

Catherine.  If  inadtme  could  like  to  tako  a  walk  before  aupper, 
wo  havo  a  garden  of  a  quarter  acre— I'll  show  you  where  it  ia. 

MathUde.  Never  mind,  I  shill  find  it  myself.  Do  yon  wait 
and  get  aupper  ready,  that  ia  the  main  point.  Hark  !  somebody 
coming  up— it'i  ho  !  (Going  oul  by  the  other  door.)  Wait  here,  I 
shall  ha  hack  presently.  (Exit.) 

Catherine,  That's  s  very  pretty  little  lady,  hut  aha'a  got  acme 
queer  ways  of  her  own. 

Edmund,  (Enters  with  two  walltrs,  bringing  plates  and  nop- 
kins.)  Come,  come,  ho  quick,  act  the  table,  and  don't  Iota  any 
limo.  Where's  my  wifet 

Catherine.  Cone  oul  for  a  minute  to  get  a  litlla  fresh  ait. 
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Edmund.  Aye,  aye,  it  will  do  tier  good.  Tlioro,  put  hor  cover 
close  to  tho  lire.  Whet  wine  is  tint  I 
IFailer.  Our  country  wino. 

Elm-mi.  I  won't  havo  it.  1  ordered  Uurgtnidy. 

Waiter.  It  is  that,  sir.  Wo  oro  in  JJurgumly. 

Edmund.  How  is  Kens  in  Durgundy  ! 

'  Waiter.  Yes,  sir. 

Edmuml.  Well, that  m  surprising!  Scowhal  it  is  to  travel !  Am) 
here  we  arc  in  llurgundy  !  Who  would  have  thought  it !  (Tutting 
the  wine.)  Yes,  sure  enough.  (To  unother  waiter,  who  eiders.) 
Ah  !  theso  ere  the  soup  and  tho  stewed  pigeons  already,  That’s 
right.  They  serve  up  hero  with  promptness — it's  very  different 
at  the  cafh  de  Farit,  wlioro  yesterday  I  had  to  endure  an  interval 
of  twenty  minutes  hefure  every  dish.  One  loses  tho  thread  of  a 
dinner,  and  there's  no  connection  left  in  a  man's  ideas.  Put  tho 
soup  on  tho  table,  and  the  pigeons  by  tho  fire.  (To  Catherine.) 
It  seems  'to  nto  my  wife  stays  lung,  where  did  she  go  ! 

Catherine,  I  showed  her  tho  way  to  the  garden,  and  she  is 
walking  there. 

Edmuml.  Perhaps  she  has  lost  herself. 

Catherine.  (Smiting.)  Thai’s  hardly  possible  ;  but  if  monsieur 
wishes,  1  11  go  look  fur  her,  and  tell  her  supper  is  ready. 

Edmund,  Du  pray.  I  don't  liko  to  wait,  especially  when  din¬ 
ner's  on  the  table.  Arc  the  beds  ready  ! 

Catherine.  Yes, sir.  Do  you  want  bolsters! 

Edmunl.  Why  yes,  I  do.  Util  as  for  my  wife,  I  don't  know. 
Ask  Iter. 

Catherine.  Does  not  inon  neur  know  what  madame's  habit  is  ! 
Edmund.  No,  not  yet. 

Catherine,  (Jhide.)  A  no.v-married  eotiple— isn’t  it  nice!  (/Car/.) 
Edmuml.  (.Hone,  by  the  fire.)  Nice!  to  lic.-utro  it  is.  A  good 
supper,  a  good  fire,  ami  a  pretty  wife!  Oh  !  my  feet  arn  swell¬ 
ed.  (Takes  off  hit  bools  and  puts  on  a  pair  of  slipjiers.)  I  might 
Its  well  take  my  ease,  now  I'm  in  my  own  room.  Why  the  plague 
don't  she  come  I  I'm  ready  to  die  of  hunger  ;  and  there's  tho 
soup  gelling  cold!  (I Setting  up,  awl  walking  up  and  down.) 
t  an  sho  havo  forgotten  ahotil  the  supper!  (Orarely.)  There 
it  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  that  head  of  Iters.  I  say  nothing, 
because  1  lore  her.  Util  os  soon  as  sho  is  my  wife  she  must 
tako  caro  not  lo  keep  mo  waiting,  especially  at  meal-limes,  (Sits 
down.)  lly  Jupiter,  sho  may  say  witat  sho  pleases,  I'll  help  my¬ 
self.  (Taking  a  s/ioonful  of  soap.)  '/minds,  how  hot  it  is !  I’ll 
put  some  in  her  pluto  and  let  it  cool,  it  will  look  liko  nltrntion. 
Now,  I'll  tako  away  Clio  tureen  and  hand  up  tho  pigeons.  All 
right.  (The  door  at  liis  back  opens —without  turning  hit  head.) 
Ah,  there  alio  is.  Come  along,  you  truant,  vonr  soup’s  gelling  cold. 

(.In  elderly  tadij  of  dignified  mien,  in  a  travelling  drets,  enters 
and  asks.)  Monsieur  Kdinund  do  Yemenite,  I  believe  ! 

Edmund.  (/Using.)  At  your  setvico  madam— that  is,  it  is  and 
n  is  not,  fur  1  am  hero  incog,  and  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
know  mo. 

The  Laly,  I  will  explain.  I  only  ask  for  live  minutes  confer- 
saliuii.  And  I  hog  of  you,  lirst  of  all,  not  to  dislurli  yourself  on 
my  arcount,  Inti  to  ho  good  enough  to  go  on  with  your  supper. 

Edmund.  (Silling  dawn.)  Since  yon  absolutely  insist  upon  it,  1 
I  will  comply  with  pleasure.  (Cutting  up  n  pigeon,  and  pulling  ■ 
the  wings  an  hit  plate.)  Now,  ntudamc,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you.  i. 
The  Lady.  I  am  Mutlumo  do  Ilitssteres.  ! 

Edmuud  (Ms  foil  hit  fork.)  Oil  dear  mu!  Matliildu’s  aunt— 
what  may  this  mean  ! 

Madame  de  Jlussieres.  I  loft  Paris  this  morning  ami  have  just 
arrived  at  the  Ecu  de  France,  tvlicro  I  hud  secured  rooms,  I  hud 
hardly  sal  down  when  I  iccoircd  this  letter,  which  I  will  not  give 
you.  but  the  hnmlwfling  of  which  you  doubtless  know. 

Edmund,  It  is  Malliihlc's. 

Madame  de  llussiirts.  I  must  lirsl  read  you  the  dale.  “October 
Bill,  at  the  Hotel  do  I’Kitropc,  9  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

Edmuml,  Thai’s  less  than  half  utt  hour  ago. 

Madame  de  Bustlirts.  Kxaclly.  (Heads,)  “  My  aunt,  my  se¬ 
cond  mother,  pray  save  nto.  A  guilty  ercalttro  addresses  yutt— a 
guilty  girl  who  has  no  Itopo  but  in  you.  Led  away  by  the  advice 
of  a  youthful  friend,  by  tho  romances  I  had  read,  by  my  youllt, 
my  inexperience,  I  loved— no,  it  is  a  profanation  of  tho  term,— 1 
thought  I  loved  a  being  who  existed  only  in  my  imagination,  for 
those  qualities  which  I  had  admired  in  him,  grace,  lalotii,  antia- 
hleness,  noblo  spirit,  courage,  all  these  1  found  were  tho  work 
of  my  own  fancy.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  as  soon  as  I  did,  tho 
illusion  ceased.  One  whole  day,  ono  siuglo  day  passed  in  his 
company,  has  shown  him  to  mo  in  his  trim  colours.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  adored  him,  and  now  I  detest,  I  abhor  him.  I  had  rather 
die  than  be  his  wifo." 

Edmund,  That’s  enough,  madsino. 

Madame  de  Buttilres.  I,  liko  you,  did  not  wait  for  tho  end  of 
tho  letter,  but  hurried  lo  toy  tiiceo,  who  awaited  iny  decision, 
pale  and  tearful :  I  took  her  to  my  arms  sml  comforted  Iter.  Sho 
has  told  me  every  thing,  and  I  now  know  all  tho  details  of  your 
acquaintance  and  of  the  journey  to-day. 

Edmund.  (Confuted.)  How,  tnedontr  f 
Madame  de  Buuiiret.  I  will  express  all  that  I  think  of  your 
conduct.  One  may  excuse  my  niece,  sho  is  so  young,  so  inex¬ 
perienced  :  but  you,  sir,  you  seek  lo  seduce  and  carry  off  a  rich 
heiress,  a  young  girl  of  only  sixteen  !  Ydn  did  not  consider  that 
tinder  such  circumstances  the  laws  might  interfere,  even  if  the 
family  did  not.  - 


||  Edmuml.  (Turning  pale.)  Do  you  think  so,  inadainc  1 
|  Madame  de  Buuiiret.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  idea,  wo 
1 1  vsluo  your  reputation  as  highly  as  may  he.  I)o  pleased  to  listen 
!  a  moment.  (Slowly.)  My  brother  left  Peris  yesterday,  fully  be¬ 
lieving  that  liis  daughter  would  leave  town  with  me.  My  nieco 
1  left  her  father’s  hoiiro  this  morning  in  a  hack,  and  told  tho  scr- 
1  vants  tho  was  going  lo  meet  rno  at  the  gates  to  go  to  Lyons 
with  me.  * 

Edmund.  Yes,  inailomo. 

Muilame  de  Bnssicres.  Now  yon  have  only  lo  imagine  and  lo 
i  convinco  yourself  that  Mathilda  did  actually  set  out  with  me  this 
I  morning,  and  travel  with  me  lo  this  place.  You  and  my  nieco 
■  arc  tho  only  persons  who  know  anything  of  what  has  happened 
!;  to-day  ;  ami  if  it  is  ever  talked  of,  if  a  single  wonl  is  over  Bpoken 
|!  about  it,  it  can  only  bo  by  you,  by  your  waul  of  discretion.  And 
i  I  have  two  sons,  both  oilierrs,  who  valuo  the  honour  of  our  fatni- 
I  ly  end  tho  reputation  of  their  pretty  cousin  still  inoro  highly  than 
.  I  do.' 

i  Edmuud.  Mndaine,  you  may  ho  certain  that  honour  and  dolicacy 
will  of  themselves  command  my  eilcucc. 
j  Madame  de  Bust iires.  I  am  convinced  of  it,  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  I  was  guing  to  ask  you  fur  tho  only  letter  my  nieco 
-  over  wrote  you,  and  which  slut  says  you  have  in  your  portfolio. 

|i  Edmund,  (dicing  it  to  her.)  Ily  all  means.  I  am  happy  to 
"  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  this  proof  of  my  siucorily- 
j  Madame  ile  Buttihret.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  shall  Icavo  to-inor- 

■  row  with  iny  niece,  who  was  with  ino  all  day  yesterday,  you  un- 
derstand.  When  I  roach  my  estate,  I  trust  our  friendly  counsels 

|;  will  soon  cura  Iter  of  a  few  faults,  tho  fruits  of  her  youth  mid 
i  inexperience.  Hor  elovatioti  of  thought  and  kindness  of  heart 
j!  arc  unsurpassed  ;  and  with  tlicae,  and  by  tho  Itolp  of  tho  lilllo 
;  lesson  she  has  had  tu-ilay,  I  hopo  lo  rco  her  an  amiohlo  woman. 
!■  You  will  Itavo  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  desirable  result,  iny 
,  dear  sir,  alul  it  will  ho  a  constant  sottreo  of  delightful  rclleclion 
!,  that  you  Itavo  duno  so. 

•  Edmund.  (Bowing.)  Undoubtedly. 

!  Wailer.  (With  a  dish.)  Hero  arc  tho  partridges,  sir. 

|  Madame  de  ItussHres,  (Smiling.)  I  leave  yon  with  them,  and 
;  will  return  to  iny  hotel.  Don't  movo,  pray.  Pin  sorry  to  havo 
]  interrupted  youraupper.  (Exit.) 

.  Edmund.  (Flinging  hit  napkin  on  the  table.)  Was  over  such  an 
'  adventure  heard  of!  and  sho  seemed  to  ho  ufraid  I  would  talk 
;  aliuut  it !  No  danger  of  that ;  I  should  keep  Paris  in  fun  fur  a 
:  month.  To  Itavo  brought  a  pretty  young  creaturo  as  fur  as  this, 

,  in  my  own  carriage — tho  supper  ready — room  prepared — slid  all 
1  fur  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world  but  my  travelling  expenses! 

1  If  I  ever  travel  post  on  such  an  errand  again  ! — It's  a  pond  |cs- 

■  sou,  and  henceforth  I'll  remember  thul «  bird  in  Hie  hand  it  worth 
I  two  in  the  bush. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“  A  pickled  lime,  Minnie  ?” 

A  negative  nod  from  the  little  brunette  on 
the  seat  of  the  omnibus,  and  the  proffered 
dainty  was  speedily  transferred  to  the  little 
rosy  mouth  of  the  querist,  a  blonde  of  the 
fairest  type,  with  braids  of  golden  hair,  who 
sat  regaling  herself,  school-girl  fashion,  with 
bonbons  and  that  choice  acidulated  “goody” 
of  which  schoolgirls  are  so  fond,  viz.,  pickled 
limes,  while  the  ’bus  rattled  down  town.  The 
question,  but  not  the  negative  shake  of  the 
little  lady’s  head,  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
rather  foppish,  yet  handsome,  young  man  who 
sat  opposite.  He  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
columns  of  the  morning  paper,  adjusted  his 
eyeglass  with  a  delicately-gloved  hand,  and 
bent  an  admiring  glance  on  the  lovely  blonde, 
which  was  finally  transferred,  and  broadened 
into  a  still  more  admiring  stare,  to  the  piquant 
little  brunette,  her  companion — for  brunettes, 
with  their  dark,  rich  loveliness,  were  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  female  beauty,  in  the  eyes  of  Augustus 
Estabrook,  Esq. 

It  was  one  of  Hatliome’s  Dover  Street  and 
Dock  Square  ’buses  wherein  they  sat,  and 
rapidly  filling  up  with  rather  more  than  the 
usual  complement  of  “twelve  inside,”  as  they 
came  further  down  town ;  for  it  was  the  hour 
when  business-men  seek  office  and  store,  and 
the  December  morning  was  stinging  cold,  and 
people  abroad  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  any 
of  those  comfortable  locomotive  vehicles  so 


necessary  and  convenient,  as  additional  aid  to 
their  own  propelling  powers.  Approaching  the 
more  thronged  region  of  Washington  Street,  it 
grew  absolutely  wonderful,  the  elastic  character 
of  the  omnibus,  or,  an  contraire,  the  degree  of 
compression  which  its  inmates  were  capable  of 
enduring.  Crinoline  was  condensed  into  the 
half  of  its  ordinary  inflation;  babies,  with  wee 
blue  noses  and  prodigious  strength  of  lungs, 
were  packed  away  into  minutest  compass ; 
while  the  Story  of  Diogenes  in  his  tub  might 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  fabulous,  in  view  of 
respectable  old  gentlemen  stowed  in  the  limits 
of  an  even  smaller  space,  yet  marvellously 
managing,  spite  of  “close  quarters,”  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  pretty  girl  upon  their  knees. 

“A  pickled  lime,  Minnie  ?” 

As  I  said  before,  this  observation  arrested 
the  attention  of  our  young  gentleman  of  the 
morning  paper  and  eyeglass  ;  but,  had  its  fair 
author  interpreted  the  signification  with  which 
it  fell  on  his  ears,  either  she  or  the  little  bru¬ 
nette  lady — I  am  very  sure  both — would  have 
laughed  outright,  instead  of  the  slight  smile, 
followed  by  the  annoyed  look  with  whieh  the 
latter  betrayed  her  consciousness  of  his  pro¬ 
longed  gaze.  But,  of  course,  neither  was 
aware  of  that,  nor  the  very  singular,  though 
perhaps  natural  idea,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  suggested ;  hence,  a  dash  of  crimson  flushed 
up  into  the  little  dark  lady’s  beautiful  cheeks, 
a  slight  sparkle  shot  from  the  dark,  almond- 
shaped  eyes,  veiled  with  ebon  fringes,  the 
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exquisitely  shaped  lingers  of  one  little  un¬ 
gloved  hand  were  lifted  from  the  handles  of 
her  embossed  leather  shopping-bag,  to  drop 
her  coquettish  French  veil ;  and  the  conscious 
toss  of  her  little  graceful  head,  till  every  feather 
on  the  elegant  velvet  hat  quivered,  told  plainly 
ns  words  that  Minnie  Pomeroy  did  not  quite 
relish  such  unqualified  attention  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

Augustus  Estabrook  was  neither  boorish  nor 
ill-bred;  on  the  contrary,  he  held  himself,  as  did 
all  his  acquaintances,  perfectly  cut  fait  in  the 
usages  of  good  society;  therefore,  he  could  not 
prolong  his  stare,  but  contented  himself  with 
arranging  his  fur  collar,  removing  his  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  adjusting  the  fit  of  his  Eaglan, 
then  returning  to  his  paper,  where  he  had 
been  absorbed  in  the  eulogies,  copied  from  the 
Gotham  press,  of  the  musical  “star”  whose 
advent  was  that  day  announced  in  Boston — 
Piceolomini — stealing  furtive  glances,  now  and 
then,  at  the  little  lady  opposite,  who,  relieved 
of  his  scrutiny,  kept  up  a  ceaseless  chattering, 
in  some  foreign  language,  with  her  companion. 
“  Piceolomini,  with  her  suite,  arrived  in  town 
by  last  evening’s  train,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Wintlirop  House.”  So  the  morning  paper  Esta¬ 
brook  held  chronicled ;  and  then  his  eye  ran 
lightly  over  a  critique  written  by  some  admirer ; 
then  he  again  glanced  furtively  over  opposite. 

Meantime,  the  blonde’s  assortment  of  confec¬ 
tions  had  disappeared,  and  she  was  rapidly  and 
with  ease  replying  to  her  companion’s  queries, 
in  liquid  Italian.  Evidently,  whatever  or  who¬ 
ever  the  theme  of  their  remarks,  the  two  girls 
were  immensely  pleased  therewith ;  and  had 
our  young  lawyer  really  understood  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  which  he,  as  an  inveterate  opera-goer, 
so  often  listened,  and  in  which  the  two  young 
ladies  so  freely  commented  on  his  personate,  his 
exquisite  eyeglass,  or  the  trim  of  his  petted 
moustache,  his  sensations  might  not  have  been 
so  particularly  agreeable,  sitting  there  in  an 
omnibus,  with  two  mischief-loving  creatures 
chattering  away  in  a  tongue  which  was  all 
Greek  to  him,  and  now  and  then  casting  sly 
glances  upon  him.  But,  truly, 

“Where  ignorance  i3  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  bo  wise 
and,  listening  with  pleased  attention  to  their 
gay  rattling,  then  starting  with  surprise,  no 
less  than  exquisite  satisfaction,  when  the  bru¬ 
nette,  evidently  tired  of  conversation,  after  a 
prolonged  yawn,  lightly  hummed,  “Ah,  mon 
fils,”  from  that  opera  with  which  all  are  so 
familiar,  tapping  an  accompaniment  on  the  lid 
of  her  shopping-bag,  then  uttered,  in  good 


English,  “Aren’t  we  almost  there,  Dora?”  our 
young  gentleman’s  eyes  sparkled  as  though  he 
had  made  a  wonderful  discovery,  and  he  gazed 
anew,  with  mingled  deference  and  admiration, 
upon  the  singer;  for,  though  the  little  lady’s 
Italian  might  have  been  but  the  practice  of  her 
morning  exercise  under  Signor  Labordi,  and  it 
was  most  unlikely  that  prima  donnas  should 
be  early  abroad  in.omnibuses,  with  companions, 
eating  sugar  bonbons  and  pickled  limes,  yet 
the  far-seeing  Augustus  Estabrook  singularly 
thought  different. 

“There  are  none  so  blind  as  they  who  will 
not  see,”  truthfully  records  an  old  distich;  and 
as  it  is  not  our  task  to  record  what  might  have 
been,  but  what  actually  icus,  wo  have  but  to 
follow  the  fortune  of  our  characters — the  mis¬ 
take  that  came  of  this  morning-ride,  and  its 
consequences. 

But  now  the  hand  of  the  blonde,  whom  her 
companion  had  addressed  as  “Dora,”  pulled 
the  strap ;  Jehu  drew  up  his  sober-paced 
horses,  and  the  two  rose  to  leave.  In  passing 
our  hero,  the  brunette’s  tiny  foot  became  en¬ 
tangled  among  the  drapery  of  a  neighboring 
lady,  and  she  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
outstretched  arm  of  Estabrook.  For  an  instant, 
her  little,  rosy,  ungloved  palm  rested  in  his  ; 
then  a  blushing  “  Thank  you”  was  rendered  ; 
and,  threading  the  crowded  omnibus-aisle,  the 
two  young  Indies  alighted,  and,  in  another  mo¬ 
ment,  had  gained  the  sidewalk,  where  they 
were  followed  by  the  gaze  of  the  young  lawyer, 
till  the  ’bus  rattled  him  beyond  sight.  As  he 
withdrew  his  gaze,  he  became  conscious  that 
something  lingered  in  the  clasp  of  his  hand, 
which  he  had  involuntarily  closed  on  releasing 
the  brunette’s,  as  if  to  retain  its  momentary 
pressure,  and  he  lifted  the  tiniest  trifle  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  Valenciennes — a  lady’s  handker¬ 
chief!  He  remembered  now ;  she  had  it  in  her 
hand ;  she  had  loft  it ;  and  thus  had  he  become 
possessed  of  the  treasure.  He  shook  out  its 
gossamer  folds,  so  redolent  of  delicate  per¬ 
fumery,  then  read  the  two  tiny  initials  wrought 
inside  an  embroidered  scroll  of  flowers  wreathed 
about  a  harp,  in  one  comer.  Suspicion  had 
become  confirmed  ;  how  could  he  doubt  longer, 
for  here  he  held  her  handkerchief,  with  the 
initials  “M.  F.”  enwrouglit  there!  It  was  as 
ho  had  thought.  He  had  heard  her  name 
spoken  by  her  companion,  evidently  some 
blue-eyed  English  girl  and  attendant — for  so 
he  wove  out  the  story  in  his  fertile  brain — and 
now',  joy  of  joys !  he  had  been  permitted  to 
hear  advance  music  from  her  magic  lips,  he 
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liad  touched  her  hand,  and  retained  a  souvenir 
of  her  presence — this  dainty  marvel  of  costly 
lace,  her  handkerchief ! 

Henceforth,  during  the  ride  down  town, 
Augustus  Estabrook  was  oblivions  of  crowded 
’bus,  crying  babies,  or  crushed  crinoline,  with 
that  soft  lace  handkerchief  snugly  tucked  into 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  Raglan,  for,  singularly 
enough,  though  the  young  lawyer  had  filled 
out  many  a  writ  for  arrest  in  cases  of  “  petit 
larceny,”  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
committing  a  similar  peccadillo  in. the  eye  of 
the  law  that  morning. 

“Pretty  girl,  that!”  at  length  ventured  a 
jolly-faced  old  gentleman  at  his  side,  slyly 
eyeing  a  corner  of  the  soft  white  handkerchief 
protruding  from  the  young  man’s  breast¬ 
pocket. 

Our  young  lawyer  started,  with  conscious 
color  on  Iris  cheek  ;  then,  drawing  himself  up 
majestically,  he  said,  with  the  air  of  one  com¬ 
municating  an  important  bit  of  information, 
“That  was  Piccolomini. ” 

“Oh — ah — hum!”  nodded  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  I  doubt  not,  never  left  his  own 
favorite  columns  of  the  Journal  devoted  to 
“Reviews  of  the  Market,”  or  “Prices  Cur¬ 
rent,”  for  extended  laudatory  critiques  of  those 
imported  singers  who  do  so  set  Young  America 
aflame  with  admiration.  “And  who  is  she? 
Pickled  who,  sir?” 

The  young  gentleman  turned  away  in  dis¬ 
gust,  with  a  very  perceptible  curl  of  liis  well- 
cut  lips,  and  again  devoted  his  attention  to 
tliose  items  in  the  morning  paper  which  most 
suited  his  present  frame  of  mind ;  nor  did  the 
rubicund-visaged  gentleman  venture  again  to 
address  him,  awed  by  his  august  demeanor 
arid  the  smiles  which  went  round  the  omnibus 
when  the  glances  of  surprise  consequent  upon 
the  hit  of  news  his  companion  related  had 
subsided. 

Presently,  the  check-string  came  in  play; 
and  the  omnibus  passengers,  in  number,  grew 
“small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,”  our 
honest,  stupid  old  gentleman  remaining — after 
ladies  and  babies  had  made  their  exit,  after 
portly,  well-fed  gentlemen,  rotund  aliko  in 
person  and  puree,  had  turned  their  steps  down  I 
State  Street  to  minglo  with  the  “solid  men” 
on  ’Change,  and  our  music-loving  young  lawyer  I 
had  left  at  the  junction  of  Court  with  Wash¬ 
ington  Street — to  ruminate  on  the  prices  of 
“Stocks”  and  the  “Market,”  till  ho,  too, 
alighted  in  Dock  Square,  and  passed  into  that 
busy  mart  of  trade,  Union  Street. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Meantime,  our  young  ladies  of  the  omnibus 
had  snugly  ensconced  themselves  behind  one 
of  Yinton’s  marble-topped  tables,  given  their 
orders,  and  were  now  discussing  the  delicacies 
a  waiter  had  placed  before  them. 

It  is  known,  world-wido,  what  fondness 
school-girls  evince  for  sweetmeats  and  the  va¬ 
rious  dainties  which  come  from  the  confection¬ 
er’s  hand  ;  and,  judging  by  the  heaped  plates 
before  them,  our  brace  of  pretty  friends,  young, 
gay,  and  chatty  as  they  were,  might  come 
under  the  head  of  that  particular  class,  for  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  not  outgrown  such 
childish  predilections. 

Let  us  now  obsorve  them  more  closely,  in 
order  that  we  may  describe  them  to  our  reader, 
while  Yinton’s  delectable  Charlotte  Russes  and 
chocolate  bonbons  rapidly  passed  tile  rosy  gate¬ 
ways  of  their  pretty  mouths. 

Taller  in  figure  than  her  companion  is  the 
lovely  blonde,  whom  we  introduce  without 
further  formality  to  the  reader  as  Miss  Dora 
Harding,  the  only  and  petted  daughter  of  John 
Harding,  merchant  and  millionaire,  and  alto¬ 
gether  one  of  the  most  solid  men  of  old  Boston, 
whose  elegant  new  mansion  rears  its  stone  front 
at  the  South  End,  in  the  vicinage  of  Union 
Park,  but  whose  heavily  stored  warehouses 
are  down  on  one  of  the  city’s  most  crowded, 
busiest  wharves,  where  all  day  long  he  coins 
the  gains  which  his  paternal  love  and  pride 
lavish  so  freely  on  the  slight,  beautiful  girl ; 
and  it  was  a  pretty  picture,  framed  there  then 
in  the  great  doorway  leading  to  Vinton's  inner 
saloon,  which  a  lounger  at  any  of  the  tables 
below  might  have  gazed  upon  (Byron’s  ofl- 
quoted  aversion  to  seeing  “a  woman  eat”  to 
the  contrary) — a  pretty  picturo,  indeed,  the 
graceful  blonde,  in  her  rich  French  blue  silk, 
costly  furs,  and  tiny  liat  of  blended  lace,  silk, 
and  feathers,  set  lightly  on  a  wealth  of  sunny 
braids,  her  fair  loveliness  so  contrasting  with 
the  dark,  rich  beauty  of  the  girl  beside  her. 

And  Minnie  Pomeroy,  the  piquant,  arch, 
merry,  fascinating  little  creature,  who  sat  idly 
trilling  with  her  fork,  now  dividing  a  cocoa- 
cake  into  infinitesimal  fragments,  then  convey 
ing  one  of  those  bits  to  lier  mouth.  Well,  you 
might  any  day,  sauntering  down  the  “four- 
and-sixpenny  side”  of  Washington  Street,  with 
an  eye  for  pretty  faces,  at  that  hour  when  all 
the  fashionable  world  is  out  for  a  promenade, 
lounging  in  at  Hovey’s,  Kinmouth’s,  or  Turn- 
bull’s,  where  fair  shoppers  “most  do  congre 
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gate” — or  levelling  your  opera-glasses  about 
the  dress-circle  of  “the  Boston”  on  somo  well- 
crowded  opera  night — you  might  fail  to  meet 
so  arch,  charming,  and  interesting  a  face  as 
the  little  Southerner’s. 

“  It  was  a  great  trial;”  so  said  the  old  Florida 
planter,  Major  Pomeroy,  when  Minnie’s  aunt 
and  his  own  only  sister,  Mrs.  Harding,  urged 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  his  allowing 
his  daughter  and  heiress  a  year  at  one  of  the 
best  Northern  boarding-schools  in  company 
with  her  own  Dora ;  but,  when  he  had  rumi¬ 
nated  the  matter  over,  while  he  sat,  after 
dinner,  on  the  veranda,  smoking,  and  saw  how 
his  motherless  girl  was  growing  up,  charm¬ 
ing  and  winsome,  it  is  true,  yet  lioydenish  and 
imperious  among  a  set  of  servants  who  wor¬ 
shipped  “young  missus,”  and  the  prim  govern¬ 
ess  who  stood  in  fear  of  the  impetuous  girl’s 
caprices,  he  called  her  to  his  side,  and,  stroking 
her  glossy  curls,  bid  his  “lady-bird”  set  about 
preparing  to  “fly  North”  for  a  season. 

At  first,  the  young  mistress  pouted  and 
coaxed  alternately ;  but,  when  her  father 
represented  the  sunny  side  of  the  picture,  the 
pleasant  society  of  her  aunt  and  cousins,  Dora 
and  George,  and,  above  all,  gave  promise  of  a 
famous  wardrobe,  with  a  set  of  lava  jewelry 
she  had  for  some  time  especially  coveted,  she 
gnaw  resigned,  nay,  delighted,  in  contemplation 
of  the  journey. 

And  so  the  preparations  were  completed. 
Every  woolly-head  on  the  plantation  had  been 
summoned  to  bid  “young  missus”  good-by; 
the  Major’s  grand  old  family-carriage  rolled 
away ;  there  were  a  few  days  at  the  Charleston 
Hotel  into  which  the  fond  old  planter  crowded 
rides,  visits  to  “see  the  sights,”  and  shopping- 
excursions  to  purchase  elegant  presents  for  his 
“lady-bird  ;”  then,  placing  her  in  charge  of  a 
Carolinian  merchant  going  North  to  complete 
his  annual  stook  of  goods,  he  pressed  into  Min¬ 
nie’s  hand  a  purse  crammed  with  a  roll  of  bills 
on  tlie  Planter’s  Bank — “just  a  little  pin- 
money,  daughter;”  and,  with  a  faint  attempt 
at  jocularity  in  charging  her  not  to  pick  up  “a 
Northern  beau,”  in  order  to  hide  the  tears 
which  the  good-by  kiss  brought  into  his  old 
eyes,  Major  Pomeroy  went  home  again,  to 
mind  the  plantation,  or  take  bis  lonely  after- 
dinner  Bmoke  on  the  veranda ;  while  the 
great  mansion  was  silent,  and  seemed  deserted 
for  tlie  loss  of  his  “  lady-bird’s”  ringing  song 
and  laughter. 

And  Minnie — well,  while  the  magnolias  and 
green  savannahs  of  her  far  Southern  homo 
were  still  fresh  and  odorous,  the  brief  Northern 


summer  exhaled  its  breath  in  autumn's  strong 
arms  ;  the  hectio  splendors  of  the  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  faded ;  and  the  stem  New  England  winter, 
with  snows  and  ice,  had  breathed  its  chilling 
breath  upon  her.  But  there  was  every  acces¬ 
sory  to  rendor  the  young  Southerner’s  life  a 
joyous  and  happy  one — the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
the  indulgent  and  tender  love  of  her  relatives. 
There  were  lessons,  no  longer  continued  in  the 
confining  limits  of  the  school-room,  but  under 
the  wider  license  of  fashionable  masters — tlie 
fascinating  morning  practice,  when  Signor  La- 
bordi  brought  such  rolls  of  new  music,  for 
Minnie  “took”  to  Binging  as  naturally  as  did 
the  birds  of  her  own  magnolia  groves — then 
the  daily  walk  “down  town,”  the  lounge  in 
picture-galleries,  or  shopping,  the  occasional 
evening  at  “the  Boston"  under  escort  of  George 
Harding,  a  young  junior  at  Cambridge,  or  tlie 
social  party ;  for,  though  Dora  had  not  yet 
actually  taken  that  step  to  which  she  looked 
forward  so  eagerly  to  occur  somewhero  early  in 
tlie  new  year,  viz.,  her  “coming  out”  in  soci¬ 
ety,  yet  many  a  merry  group  were  often  found 
assembled  in  Mrs.  Harding’s  parlors. 

And  now  the  opera  season  had  come;  U11- 
man’s  famous  Italian  troupe  wero  already  with 
the  Bostonians ;  such  huge  posters  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  “the  Boston,”  and  such  advertise¬ 
ments  met  the  eye  in  the  dailies,  announcing 
the  appearance,  in  La  Traviata,  of  the  bewitch¬ 
ing,  the  artless,  the  fascinating  star  of  song, 
Ficcolomini ! 

“  I  suppose  she’s  splendid,  Minnie !”  said  Dora 
Harding,  whom  we  have  left  all  this  time  at 
Vinton’s,  swallowing  her  last  mouthful  of  sugar 
confections,  and  pulling  on  her  delicate  gannt- 
letted  glove.  “  I ’ve  seen  all  the  prima  donnas 
for  these  ever-so-many  years  (Dora  was  sixteen  /) 
— George  always  takes  me — but  La  Grange  I 
didn’t  fancy,  Albonl  neither,  and  D’Angri  was 
so  fat — oh,  you  should  have  seen  her,  Minnie  ! 
she  quivered  all  over,  like  a  great  jelly,  when 
she  sung ! — but  I  shall  enjoy  l’iccolomini  so 
much  1  ’Tisn’t  so  much  her  voice,  George  Bays 
— he  heard  her  in  Now  York,  you  know — as 
her  artlessness  and  youth.  Why,  they  say  she 
looks  only  a  mere  school-girl,  no  older  than  one 
of  us,  I  am  sure  t  Not  like  me,  I  don’t  mean,” 
laughed  Dora,  tying  her  bonnet  at  the  mirror, 
“but  more  in  your  stylo,  petite,  and  with  dark 
hair  and  eyes.  Do  you  know  you  look  like  an 
Italian,  Minnie  f  The  girls  used  to  ask  me,  at 
Madame  DuBoyce’s,  if  you  weren’t  a  foreigner.” 

“So  Cousin  George  says,”  replied  Minnie, 
giving  her  French  hat  a  pull  forward  over  her 
heavy  black  braids,  “and,  moreover,  he  actually 
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paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying  I  very  much 
resemble  Piccolomini  herself.  If  it’s  so,  why 
can't  I  impose  on  the  dear  people,  and  go  about 
the  country  as  a  prim  a  donna  ?  Wouldn’t  I  do, 
Dora?”  And,  putting  herself  in  a  theatrical 
pone,  she  lightly  hummed  an  opera  air.  “  But 
come,  let 's  go  I  Dear  me  !  where 's  my  hand¬ 
kerchief?”  she  added,  looking  about  and  lightly 
shaking  her  silken  skirt.  “Dear  me!  I*  hope 
1  haven’t  lost  that !  it  was  one  of  the  set  papa 
got  me  in  Charleston — dear  papa !  I  think  so 
much  of  them  because  he  selected  them.  It’s 
gone,  Dora ;  I  can’t  find  it  anywhere.” 

“It’s  too  bad,  Minnie!”  exclaimed  Dora, 
after  a  little  search  under  the  table  and  on  the 
carpet.  “You  must  have  lost  it  in  the  street, 
or — oh,  I  recollect  now !  didn’t  you  drop  it  in 
the  omnibus  ?  I  saw  it  in  your  hand  there.” 

“  I  certainly  remember  having  it  then,  in 
my  hand,  when  we  left ;  I  must  have  dropped 
it ;  you  know  I  stumbled  ?” 

“  Yes  !  hut  oh,  Minnie,  did  you  notice  that 
gentleman  with  the  furs  and  the  eye-glass  ?” 
And  Dora  laughed  mischievously. 

“Yes,  indeed,  I  did,  and  a  mighty  saucy 
Yankee  stare  he  gave  me,  too !”  pouted  the 
little  Southerner.  “But,  oh  dear!  I’m  real 
vexed  about  my  handkerchief!  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  he  were  a  pickpocket,  and  robbed 
me  of  it ;  don’t  you  believe  he  did,  Dora  ?" 

A  merry  laugh  hurst  from  Dora  Harding’s 
lips.  “  Oh,  that  is  good  !  a  pickpocket?  And 
that  is  all  the  thanks  he  gets  for  saving  your 
fall  in  the  omnibus  t  Why,  Minnie,  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  that  that  exquisite  young 
gentleman  is  the  elegant  and  stylish  Augustus 
Estabrook,  Esq.,  who  has  an  office  in  Court 
Street,  and  whose  father  is  one  of  the  *  first 
men’  in  Boston.  He ’s  partner  with  Wallace 
Livingstone,  who  comes  often  to  our  house 
when  George  is  at  home ;  and  I  declare  I  ’ll 
tell  him  your  flattering  opinion  of  his  partner, 
the  very  next  time  I  see  him.  He ’s  always  at 
the  opera,  Estabrook  is  ;  Mr.  Livingstone  says 
he ’s  a  real  Piccolomaniac — that ’s  a  nice  word, 
isn’t  it,  coz  ? — and  I  suppose  we  shall  see  him 
there  to-night.  If  I  were  you,  I ’d  carry  an 
extra  opera-glass,  and  use  it,  too,  just  to  repay 
his  impertinent  stare  in  the  omnibus.  Perhaps 
he  was  smitten,  though — who  knows  ?  In  that 
case,  I  wouldn’t  punish  him  too  hard,  Minnie. 
But,  dear  me,  how  the  morning  goes  !  eleven, 
as  1  live!”  drawing  forth  her  elegant  jewelled 
repeater,  “  and  mamma  wanted  us  to  go  down 
to  Warren’s  and  match  that  silk,  you  know.” 
And  they  passed  out. 

Lingerir.g  a  moment  at  the  temptingly  ar¬ 


ranged  counter  to  fill  her  shopping-bag  with  a 
supply  of  confections  for  future  mastication, 
Dora  exclaimed:  “  Stop  a  minute,  Minnie  1  1 

must  get  some  of  those  nice  pickled  limes  ; 
they  are  so  tempting !” 

“How  can  you  eat  them,  Dora  ?”  And  Min¬ 
nie  pursed  up  her  rosy  little  mouth  with  an 
expression  of  decided  antipathy.  But  Dora 
had  purchased  a  number  of  the  acidulated 
dainties,  and  replied,  as  the  two  passed  out  on 
tlie  paved  sidewalk:  “I  think  they  are  deli¬ 
cious.  I  always  keep  a  supply  on  hand,  and 
am  going  to  tease  papa  to  import  a  cargo 
of  them  for  my  .own  especial  appropriation. 
George  says  I ’m  always  eating  them ;  and,  if  I 
go  on,  lie  shall  call  mo  “Lady  Weazenface 
they  pucker  up  one ’s  mouth  so,  you  know.” 

“  I  think  that  aspect  of  your  face,  then,  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  your  knight  of 
the  omnibus.  You  were  eating  them  when  wo 
came  down,”  said  Minnie,  demurely. 

“Nonsense!  you  were  the  ‘bright,  particu¬ 
lar  star,’  Min !  I  mustn’t  forget  to  tell  Mr. 
Livingstone  all  about  it  the  next  time  he  comes 
to  our  house.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

“Walla.ce,  my  hoy,  congratulate  me !  Wil 
lis’s  consecrated  carpet-bag  is  nowhere.  1  ’ve 
taken  the  shine  completely  off  the  crowd.  I’ve 
seen  her,  touched  her  little  hand,  heard  her 
speak,  and  borne  away  as  a  trophy  her  dainty 
little  pocket-handkerchief  I”  And  Augustus 
Estabrook  flung  himself  down  in  his  office 
chair,  and  tossed  the  snowy  tri  lie  to  his  part¬ 
ner’s  desk. 

“  And  what  am  I  to  infer  from  tins,  Esta¬ 
brook  ?”  asked  Wallace  Livingstone,  taking 
up  tho  bit  of  lace  embroidery.  “  ‘  Her’  is 
slightly  indefinite,  since  the  world  in  general, 
and  this  Puritan  city  of  Boston  in  particular, 
acknowledges  a  large  proportion  of  its  census 
of  the  feminine  gender.  Who,  may  I  inquire, 
is  the  fortunate  owner  of  this  article  of  woman’s 
gear  which  has  power  to  so  excite  the  collo¬ 
quial  talents  of  Augustus  Estabrook,  Esq.  ?” 

“In  the  words  of  the  dame  Emilia,  ‘What 
will  you  give  me  now  for  that  same  handker¬ 
chief?’  said  Estabrook,  reverently  pressing  it 
over  that  region  of  his  coat  underneath  which 
tho  heart  is  supposed  to  lie,  then  holding  it  to¬ 
wards  his  partner.  “  Bnt  how  can  you  appre¬ 
ciate  its  value  ?  You  don’t  understand,  my 
dear  fellow !  It  is,  or  rather,  was — Piccotomi 
ni’s  /” 
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“Indeed!"  replied  Livingstone,  with  an  in¬ 
credulous  laugh-  “  But,  pray,  if  I  am  to  be¬ 
lieve  you  in  your  sober  senses,  how  did  you 
obtain  it — this  precious  relief”  liftingit  between 
Ills  thumb  and  finger,  with  mock  reverence. 
“  Haven’t  been  up  to  the  Winthrop,  have  you, 
purloining  any  of  the  contents  of  those  ‘twenty 
trunks’  wherein  the  little  prima  donna  carries 
her  wardrobe  ?” 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  retorted  Estabrook,  coloring 
under  his  friend’s  raillery.  “Of  course  you 
won’t  believe  me  if  I  say  I  just  rode  down  town 
in  the  same  ’bus  with  her,  and,  on  finding  that 
she  had  left  behind  her  this  token,  quietly  ap¬ 
propriated  it  as  a  souvenir.” 

‘  ‘  A  clear  case  of  petit  larceny,  by  your  own  con¬ 
fession  ;  shall  have  you  indicted  and  up  to  tho 
City  Hall  for  trial,”  said  Livingstone,  quietly. 
“And  so  this  is  actually,  bona  jidcly,  the  little 
Italian  ‘  born  princess’  ’  royal  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  which,  most  probably,  has  actually  been 
in  contact  with  the  tip  of  her  royal  little  nose.” 
And  he  bowed  with  great  humility,  as  he  ex¬ 
amined  the  delicate  lace,  held  it  up  between 
his  gaze  and  the  window,  then  spread  it  out  on 
the  black-velvet-covered  writing-desk.  “Let ’s 
see  ;  here  are  the  initials,  ‘M.  P.,’  Marie  Piceo- 
lomini,  and  this  little  sort  of  scroll,  or  device, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  worked  out  all  around 
the  letters,  is  the  family  crest,  I  suppose,  of  the 
Daughter  of  the  Doges  !  Let ’s  see  !  as  I  make 
it  out,  it  looks  wonderfully  like  a  link  of  sau¬ 
sages  twined  about  a  jewsharp;  suppose  you'd 
call  it  ‘  a  vine,  wreathed  round  a  lyre,  ’  though. 
Now,  that ’s  clever  and  republican  of  the  little 
Picco  !  it  shows  she  isn’t  afraid  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  her  father’s  trade,  for  they  do  say  her 
paternal  relative  has  turned  up  lately,  in  one 
of  those  old  Italian  cities,  a  jolly,  respectable 
pork-butcher,  who  writes  over  the  door  of  his 
shop — 

‘  PICCOLOMINI, 

Padre  of  the  celebrated  Cant atrice.  ’  ” 

“Come,  now,  Livingstone,  you  have  a  talent 
for  sarcasm,  I  perceive,  ’  ’  said  Estabrook,  snatch¬ 
ing  the  kerchief,  “but,  say  w'hat  you  please,  I 
persist  in  carefully  hoarding  my  trophy.” 

“I ’m  not  sure  but  Kimball,  of  tho  Museum, 
will  be  after  you  for  the  ‘relic,’  to  place  along¬ 
side  his  other  fossil  remains ,”  laughed  Living¬ 
stone.  “But,  of  course,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
will  hear  La  Traviata  to-night,  and,  perhaps, 
add  your  floral  tribute,  with  the  appendage  of 
a  diamond  bracelet,  or  some  such  trifle,  to  tho 
calendar  of  the  charming  little  princess’  other 
gifts?” 


“Possibly,”  replied  Estabrook,  idly  slipping 
his  own  splendid  seal-ring  over  his  finger-joint. 
“You  will  accompany  me,  also,  I  take  it;  for 
I  would  not  like  to  acknowledge  in  the  firm  of 
Livingstone  &  Estabrook  a  man  ‘who  hath  no 
music  in  his  soul.’  ” 

“Yes,  for  the  evening,  Gus,  count  me  at 
your  service.  I  want  to  see  this  little  lady 
who  lias  sot  those  enthusiastic  New  Yorkers 
aflame  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  whom  I  am 
brought  now  into  so  near  lace-and-embroidery 
affinity  ;  therefore,  I  think  I  shall  invest  in  new 
kids  and  an  opera-ticket.  Now,  to  business, 
for  there  are  several  new  cases  to  dispose  of 
to-day.” 

Who,  that  saw  the  two  young  lawyers  busy 
with  briefs  and  legal  documents,  an  hour  after, 
with  the  business-look  upon  their  faces,  would 
have  recognized  the  trifling  conversationists  of 
the  preceding  'hour  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tup.  “Boston”  was  a  blaze  of  light,  from  the 
circle  of  glass  jets  in  the  frescoed  dome  to  the 
dazzling  row  of  footlights  before  the  spacious 
stage.  Tho  dress-circles,  balconies,  and  par- 
quette  were  brilliant  in  array  of  lovely  ladies 
and  magnificent  toilets ;  boxes  of  fresh  kids 
had  been  levied  upon  for  the  night ;  lorgnettes 
were  produced  from  their  obscurity ;  hot-house 
bouquets  were  at  a  premium ;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader,  we  would  inform  him 
privately,  that  the  firm  of  Jones,  Slireve,  Brown 
&  Co.,  jewellers,  that  day  disposed  of  a  valuable 
diamond-ring  to  one  ardent,  thorough-going, 
moneyed  young  Piccolomaniac,  who,  at  present, 
shall  be  nameless.  There  were  vocal  “stars,” 
of  the  first  magnitude,  “both  of  the  German 
and  Italian  schools,”  as  the  advertisements  set 
forth — Laborde,  Pionsot,  Brignoli,  Florenza,  and 
the  renowned  Carl  Formes — but  the  luminary 
whose  splendors  eclipsed  all  in  her  train  was 
tho  Italian,  Piccolomini. 

“  She  is  a  very  little  lady  for  a  ‘born  princess,’ 
Gus,”  said  Wallace  Livingstone,  in  a  whisper, 
and  with  a  sly  smile,  for  the  two  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  first  circle,  mustachioed,  gloved,  and 
lorgnetted  after  the  most  approved  style  of 
opera-goers. 

“She  is  divine l”  replied  Estabrook,  enthu¬ 
siastically,  as  the  prima  donna  appeared,  amid 
a  burst  of  applause,  levelling  his  glass.  “  See ! 
see  !”  he  continued,  after  an  act  was  partially 
finished,  “what  grace,  what  expression  1  she 
not  only  sinys  music,  but  acts  it  1” 
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“That’s  what  Willis  meant,  I  suppose,  my 
dear  fellow,  by  saying  that  1  when  she  couldn’t 
reach  a  note,  she  snapped  her  fingers  after  it,’  ” 
whispered  Livingstone,  quietly.  “  My  friend, 
you  have  the  handkerchief  safe?’’  he  added. 

Estabrook  smiled  and  nodded  hurriedly ;  for 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  felt  less  like  talk¬ 
ing  the  longer  his  gaze  rested  on  the  prima 
donna.  On  a  sudden,  as  he  scrutinized  her  in¬ 
tently  through  his  glass,  a  puzzled  expression 
came  over  his  face — an  expression  half  doubt, 
half  mystery — and,  for  the  remnant  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  whether  the  little  Italian  sang,  gesticulated, 
or  balanced  herself  in  graceful  post  where  the 
actress  asserted  itself  over  the  singer,  that  same 
puzzled  look  settled  on  his  features.  It  was 
singular,  but,  somehow,  level  his  glass  as  he 
might,  gaze  upon  her  in  whatever  attitudes  ho 
assumed,  she  did  not  look  the  half  so  fresh,  and 
piquant,  and  pleasing  as  during  that  omnibus- 
ride,  in  the  morning.  “  It ’s  queer,  strange  !” 
mused  lie,  half  sotto  voce,  “but  I  suppose  it’s 
the  costume  that  alters  her  style — of  course  it 
is  ;  at  any  rate,  she  was  more  bewitching  in  her 
street-apparel,  more  bewitching,  certainly.” 

The  opera  was  over,  and  there  was  a  call  for 
the  star. 

“  Piccolomini  !”  “  Piccolomini  1” 

Presently  she  appeared,  led  out  by  her  mana¬ 
ger,  graceful,  pretty,  artless  as  any  scliool-girl, 
bowing  her  salutations  and  waving  her  tiny 
hand  charmingly  towards  the  audience. 

“Now  is  your  time,  Gus  1”  whispered  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  looking  on  the  bouquet  which  Esta¬ 
brook  had  carefully  bestowed  out  of  handling 
during  the  opera.  “See!  she  is  literally ‘pelt¬ 
ing  us  with  kisses,’  as  Willis  writes — he 's  au¬ 
thority  on  these  matters,  I  believe  !  Past  tliev 
come,  fast  they  come  !  Don’t  hurt  much  !  I 
confess  a  fellow  rather  likes  this  sort  of  a  hail¬ 
storm  ;  wouldn’t  put  up  an  umbrella  if  I  had 
one.  Now,  Gus  1” — and  he  extended  bis  band 
for  the  bouquet  which  Estabrook  seemed  to 
have  forgotten. 

Mechanically  Augustus  Estabrook  mingled 
his  tribute  with  the  rain  of  flowers  which  fell  at 
the  prima  donna’s  feet — by  far  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  any  there  ;  and,  certainly,  the  charming 
grace  with  which  she  bent  forward  to  lift  it  to 
her  lips,  then  flung  a  kiss  to  the  sender,  ought 
to  have  enraptured  a  less  excitable  musical 
enthusiast  than  our  young  lawyer. 

“  Estabrook,  my  dear  fellow,  with  Alexander 
Smith,  about  now  it  might  he  said  that  1  you 
walk  on  thrones,’  ”  said  his  companion,  as  the 
two  joined  in  the  throng  swollinc  through  the 
orowded  aisles  into  the  theatre  vestibule. 


“The  little  Picco  was  really  very  civil  and 
clover  to-night.  There  was  a  regular  fling  of 
kisses  for  your  especial  benefit ;  but,  ah  1  ex¬ 
cuse  me  a  moment,  I  see  a  friendly  face  1” — 
and  in  another  moment  Livingstone  was  ex¬ 
changing  salutations  and  chatting  gayly  with 
a  lovely  girl  in  a  most  becoming  opera  hood, 
whom,  at  a  glance,  Estabrook  remembered  as 
“the  fair  English  girl”  of  the  omnibus  that 
moruing.  And  just  in  advance  of  the  pair, 
another  couple,  laughing  and  talking  gayly, 
mingled  with  and  became  lost  in  the  throng 
pouring  down  the  spacious  staircase,  the  lawyer 
failing  to  catch  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
lady’s  side-face,  though  he  earnestly  sought  a 
nearer  view. 

When  Livingstone  returned  to  his  side,  and 
quietly  put  his  aim  in  liis  as  the  two  emerged 
into  the  outer  air,  there  was  a  mirthful  twinkle 
in  his  friend’s  eye,  hut  he  only  remarked : 
“  Nice  little  girl,  Dora  Harding  is  I  Must  take 
you  up  there  some  evening !”  Then  they 
walked  on  almost  in  silence  till  with  a  “  Good¬ 
night  t”  ho  turned  off  to  his  hotel,  leaving 
Estabrook  (who,  for  certain  valid  reasons,  had 
wisely  kept  his  own  counsel)  to  walk  along  in 
a  musing  mood,  and  bend  his  steps  up  West 
Street  into  Tremont  until  he  paused  under  tlio 
black  shadows  of  the  Wintlirop  House. 

Before  him,  under  the  full  light  of  tlio  moon, 
lay  the  noble  Common,  every  tree  hough  out¬ 
lined  against  the  fair  sky ;  and  the  brown, 
gravelled  walks  stretching  away  in  long,  bare 
vistas  ;  while  a  few  late  home  returning  opera- 
goers  flitted  along  under  the  street  lamps,  their 
tread  ringing  out  clear  from  the  pavement  in 
the  keen,  frosty  air ;  but  not  on  tlio  broad 
Common  with  its  moonlight-bathed  trees,  or 
after  homo  returning  pedestrians,  gazed  tho 
loiterer  in  tho  shadows.  Looking  up  at  tlio 
windows  of  the  palace  hotel,  he  muttered  in  a 
vexed  tone:  “What  a  deuced  fooll  Why 
didn’t  I  follow  her  here  this  morning,  and  as¬ 
certain  if  it  were  really  she  ?  And  to  invest  a 
couple  of  hundreds  in  a  diamond  ring  for  the 
woman  who  didn’t  ride  in  the  omnibus  with 
me — whose  hand  I  didn’t  touch — and  whoso 
handkerchief  I  hav'n't  got,  after  all  l  Well, 
Augustus  Estabrook,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
you  ’ve  been  regularly  sold,  that ’s  all  l  And 
with  a  vigorous  whistle,  apparently  to  relievo 
an  overcharged  mind  of  its  load  of  vexation, 
he  walked  briskly  away. 

Butlatethat  niglit,  the  little  “born  princess,” 
sitting  in  lier  room  and  unwinding  a  slip  of 
paper  from  the  splendid  bouquet  lier  maid  was 
about  placing  in  water,  found  enveloped  there 
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a  sparkling  ring,  and  read  tlie  accompanying 
words : — 

Signora:  The  accident  of  this  morning  ren¬ 
dered  me  one  of  the  most  favored  of  men.  I 
shall  retain  the  mouchoir  as  a  memento,  or, 
will  yon  exchange  it  for  the  inclosed  trifle, 
which,  I  trust,  you  will  deign  to  wear  somo 
time,  and  thus  gratify 

An  Ardent  Admirer. 

"It  is  allveri  pretty;  hut  I  comprehend  not. 
‘  Mouchoir’ — I  think  it  is  a  great  meestake  ; 
hut  this  is  veri  beautiful,  and  I  am  all  grati¬ 
tude!  It  is  greater  than  I  deserve  !’’  said  the 
little  Italian,  slipping  the  “  trifle, ”  which  had 
cost  her  “  admirer”  a  cool  two  hundred  that 
day,  on  her  slender  finger. 

I  wonder  if  the  little  imps  who  sometimes  so 
crowd  themselves  in  upon  our  dreams  did  not 
parade  up  and  down-  Augustus  Estabrook’s 
mental  reception  chamber  that  night,  hearing 
great  placards,  on  which  were  written  the  in¬ 
scription,  "SoddI” 


CHAPTER  V. 

"An  invite  for  you,  Estabrook,”  said  his 
partner,  pointing  to  an  enveloped  note  which 
lay  upon  the  young  lawyer’s  desk  one  morning 
about  a  week  after  that  opera  night,  as  he  en¬ 
tered  his  office. 

“The  Hardings!  Miss  Dora  Harding  1”  said 
Estabrook,  reading  the  dainty  card.  “I  am 
honored  indeed,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  there. 
But  I  presume  I  am  expected  to  return  thanks 
to  you,  Livingstone,  for  the  courtesy  ?” 

"  Well,  partly  ;  that  is,  half  to  my  own  re¬ 
commendation  of  my  ‘gentlemanly  partner,’ 
and  half  to  Miss  Dora  Harding’s  desire  to  form 
his  acquaintance  ;  hence  this  card  to  her  com¬ 
ing-out  party,”  replied  Livingstone.  “  I  think 
she  must  have  met  you  somewhere,  Estabrook, 
since  she  expressed  a  desire  that  you  should 
accompany  me.  You  will  come  round  to  my 
hotel  to-night  for  me  ?” 

"I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  meeting  the  lady,”  returned  Estabrook, 
coolly,  a  little  annoyed  at  tlie  strange,  quizzical 
glance  with  which  his  partner  was  regarding 
him — a  thought  of  that  morning’s  adventure  of 
the  omnibus  sending  a  sudden  color  to  his 
brow;  "but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept 
the  invitation.” 

"  And  I  shall  he  most  happy  to  patronize  you 
there,  for  my  little  friend  Dora  is  a  sweet  girl. 
By  the  way,  she  has  a  clianning  little  cousin 


stopping  with  her  now,  a  real  Southern  beauty, 
and  if  I  was  not  already  half  a  victim  to  the 
fair-haired  Dora,  I  should  be  inclined  to  test 
my  powers  of  pleading  and  persuasion  in  that 
quarter.  Perhaps  a  certain  friend  of  mine 
might  also  become  similarly  impressed  there  ?” 
And  he  furtively  watched  liis  partner,  who, 
unaccountably,  grew  nervous,  and  changed  his 
position  in  his  office  chair. 

“Thanks!  you  are  most  kind,  Livingstone!” 
he  replied,  affecting  a  light  laugh,  hut  failing 
to  read  anything  in  the  eyes  suddenly  with¬ 
drawn  as  he  encountered  them.  “Tlie evening 
will  test  my  impressibility.  I  am  particularly 
sensitive  on  the  point  of  pretty  faces,  as  you 
are  aware.  But  now  to  business !  here ’s  occu¬ 
pation  for  one  day!”  as  lie  looked  over  the 
various  papers  bis  office  boy  brought  him. 
"Can  my  consummate  stupidity  have  leaked 
out?  and  lias  lie  learned  it?”  be  asked  himself, 
mentally,  biting  bis  lip  with  vexation,  as  be 
apparently  busied  himself  with  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  "But  I  am  resolved  to  put  a  bold 
front  upon  tlie  matter,  for  acknowledgment  is 
out  of  tlie  question.  Besides,  to-niglit  I  shall 
meet  her,  who,  if  not  tlie  star  of  song,  certainly 
can  lay  claims  to  a  gift  of  beauty  and  grace 
which  tlio  little  prima  donna  cannot  excel. 
Pshaw  I  wliat  a  fool  I  wasl”  be  added,  de¬ 
cisively,  and  half  aloud,  with  a  smile,  yet  a  look 
of  vexation  at  the  remembrance  of  his  blunder. 

And  wliilo  bo  sat  there,  busier  far  with  his 
thoughts  than  his  papers,  a  mirthful  smile 
played  about  the  lips  of  liis  partner  who  watched 
him  from  his  desk. 

It  cannot  he  supposed  that  when  tlio  words 
“  Mr.  Estabrook — Miss  Pomeroy,”  were  spoken 
that  evening  in  Mrs.  John  Harding’s  parlors, 
the  gentleman  would  have  remained  totally 
unembarrassed,  or  that  the  little  lady  might 
not  have  suddenly  dropped  tlie  heavily-fringed 
lids  which  concealed  the  mirthful  sparkle  of  her 
large,  dusky  eyes;  yet  it  must  be  chronicled 
that  both  parties  acknowledged  the  introduc¬ 
tion  with  grace  and  gravity — and  the  young 
lawyer,  recovering  his  usual  equanimity  of 
manner,  soon  found  himself  engaged  in  a  spir¬ 
ited  conversation  with  the  Sparkling  brunette, 
a  little  apart  from  the  dancers  and  the  crowd 
which  thronged  the  rooms. 

All  parties  are  similar  in  their  leading  fea¬ 
tures  ;  and  this,  by  which  Dora  Harding  sig¬ 
nalized  her  entrie  into  so-called  “society,”  did 
not  so  differ  from  others  as  to  warrant  special 
description.  There  wore  the  customary  com¬ 
ments  on  tlie  grace,  ai  tlcssness,  and  beauty  of 
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the  youthful  hostess  ;  the  usual  round  of  intro¬ 
ductions,  promenades,  dances,  music,  and  sup¬ 
per,  which  last  was  most  assuredly  not  least  in 
the  estimation  of  some  congregated  there  ;  the 
ordinary  sum  of  small  talk,  gossip,  envious  and 
uncharitable  remarks,  flattery  and  flirtation; 
nor  must  we  forgot  to  chronicle  the  leaven  of 
good  feeling,  good  breeding,  and  cordiality 
which,  if  it  did  not  “leaven  the  whole  lump," 
certainly  went  far  toward  proving  that  culti¬ 
vated  minds  and  generous  hearts  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  that  class  who  unsweepingly  condemn 
and  ignore  amenities  and  influences  of  the  social 
festival. 

And,  as  other  bright  young  eyes  have  looked 
out  into  the  coming  years,  looking  (to  their 
vision)  all  coulcur  de  rose,  and  lying  under  sun¬ 
niest  skies — and  as  other  youthful  feet  have 
stepped  into  alluring  paths  stretching  away 
through  fair  flower-bordered  vistas — so,  gazing 
smilingly  forth,  so,  treading  joyously  onward, 
the  light-hearted,  hope-freighted  cousins  set  out 
on  tlieir  journey  that  night.  Heaven  avert  the 
darkening  cloud,  the  thorny  path,  and  the 
blighting  mildew  of  disappointment !  Life  is  so 
very  fair,  so  sunny  and  alluring  to  the  eyes  of 
“sweet  sixteen !” 

But  space  and  time  forbid  moralizing  here. 
Let  this  mood  pass ;  for,  see  !  our  little  lady  of 
the  Southron  blood  has  evidently  entrenched  on 
the  dignified  self-possession  of  Augustus  lista- 
brook,  Esq.,  by  a  question,  which,  simple  as  it 
seems,  has  brought  a  sudden  color  and  an  an¬ 
noyed  expression  to  his  face. 

“You  love  music,  Mr.  Estabrook?  Oh,  did 
you  hoar  Piccolomini  ?” 

The  young  man  suddenly  bit  his  under  lip, 
and  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he  looked  up  to 
catch  a  shower  of  mischievous  sparkles  from 
Minnie  Pomeroy’s  eyes ;  hut  he  smiled  pre¬ 
sently,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
withstand  those  arch,  merry  glances  which  re¬ 
vealed  all. 

“ I  did, ”  he  replied,  “I  saw — I  heard — the 
Italian.  And,”  lie  added,  in  another  moment, 
with  a  glance  which,  for  mischief,  quite  com¬ 
peted  with  her  own,  “  I  esteem  that  day  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  one  in  my  calendar,  since 
on  that  day  I  also  met  Miss  Pomeroy !” 

It  was  useless — the  little  lady’s  pretty  air  of 
affected  surprise — for  Estabrook  fixed  his  gaze 
on  liers  till  she  dropped  her  own  ;  but  she  ral¬ 
lied,  to  ask  saucily:  “Met  me?  Wish  I  had 
so  good  a  memory,  Mr.  Estabrook!’’ 

“Flattering!”  replied  Estabrook,  laughingly. 
“  Could  not  Miss  Pomeroy  refresh  her  feeble 
memory  by  a  very  slight  exertion  ?”  he  asked. 


“Pray,  where  could  it  have  been?”  she  still 
persisted.  “  Let  me  see  ;  where  was  I  that 
day?  On  the  Common?  on  Washington  Street? 
I ’m  sure  I  can’t  think  I  Dora,  where  were  we 
— you  and  I — a  week  last  Thursday  ?”  she  called 
to  her  cousin  who  stood  at  a  little  distance 
conversing  with  Wallace  Livingstone. 

“  Let  me  recall  it,  Miss  Pomeroy,”  said  Esta- 
brook,  smilingly,  as  the  twain  drew  near,  un¬ 
heeding  the  prospect  of  liis  partner’s  raillery  in 
the  interest  of  their  gay  dialogue.  “Do  you 
remember  two  young  ladies  in  an  omnibus,  who 
chatted  away  in  a  language  almost  unknown  to 
the  person  who  sat  over  opposite  ?” 

Minnie  Pomeroy  colored ;  but  had  she  known 
what  Dora  knew,  that  Estabrook  did  not  under¬ 
stand  Italian,  she  would  have  suffered  no  un¬ 
easiness  lest  their  thoughtless  criticisms  of  that 
morning  had  fallen  on  understanding  oars. 
Yet,  as  the  young  man’s  manner  betrayed  ig¬ 
norance,  she  ventured  to  again  meet  his  ques¬ 
tioning  gaze,  accompanied  by  the  words — 

“  And,  by  the  way,  do  you  remember  of  suf¬ 
fering  a  loss  that  day,  Miss  Pomeroy?” 

“  Not  her  heart,  I  hope  !”  said  Livingstone, 
gravely;  “though  I ’ve  actually  been  assured 
that  young  ladies  are  so  careless  sometimes. 
What  think  you,  Dora  ?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  Ah,  yes,  I  do  re¬ 
member  now  1”  she  said,  half  laughingly.  I 
think  I  remember  that  Minnie  told  mo  she  lost 
her  pocket  handkerchief  i” 

“And  I  think  I  remember,”  began  Living¬ 
stone,  hut  a  deprecating  glance  from  Estabrook 
restrained  him  from  the  exposi  which  would 
have  followed,  had  lie  related  the  office  scene  of 
that  memorable  morning.  He  concluded  the 
sentence  with  “I  do  positively  know  that  Pic- 
colomini  sang  ‘divinely’  that  night !” 

There  was  a  little  annoyance  on  Estabrook’s 
part  at  this  home-thrust  which  their  conversa¬ 
tion  had  led  to,  nor  did  he  fail  to  note  the  mis¬ 
chievous,  tell-tale  glances  that  were  exchanged 
among  the  trio ;  hut  at  that  moment  a  call  foi 
music  and  “Miss  Pomeroy"  interrupted  the 
conversation  very  opportunely,  and  he  handed 
her  to  the  piano. 

Minnie  Pomeroy  did  not  sing  “II  Trovatore,” 
or  executo  any  brilliant,  difficult  arias  that 
night;  instead,  a  simple  ballad,  full  of  pathos 
and  sweetness  ;  yet  Augustus  Estabrook,  the 
musical  critic,  had  never  before  heard  aught 
which  pleased  him  so  entirely. 

“  I  say,  partner,  how  happened  it  that  I  never 
saw  you  at  the  opera  at'torthat  opening  night  ?'' 
asked  Livingstone,  with  a  quiet  smile  on  his 
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lips,  as  the  twain  sat  together  next  day  in  their 
office.  “  Seems  to  me,  your  enthusiasm  cooled 
suddenly.” 

“Oh,  the  claims  of  business  hindered,”  re¬ 
plied  Estabrook,  gravely.  “You  know  that 
will  case  came  on  about  that  time.” 

A  hearty  laugh  floated  out  on  the  air. 

“  1  Business  !’  that  is  good,  partner!  When 
did  ever  the  knottiest  point  of  law  keep  Gus 
Estabrook  from  concert  or  opera?  Why,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  thought  you  a  regular,  thorough 
going  l’iccolomaniac  !  And  in  what  a  furore 
you  rushed  into  the  office  that  momiug  !  And 
yet,  how  soon  the  hallucination  departed ! 
Come,  own  up  now,  man  I  what  cured  you  ?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  what  singular  ideas  you 
harbor !”  replied  Estabrook,  good-humoredly, 
though  evincing  a  desire  to  change  the  subject. 
“Fact  it  is,  I’m  getting  steady — am  determined 
to  settle  down  among  the  pettifoggers,  and  leave 
opera-tickets,  club-suppers,  and  similar  vanities 
to  younger  men — ahem  !” 

“And  how  about  the  handkerchief,  with  the 
initials  ‘M,  IV  in  the  comer?  That,  I  suppose, 
will  be  preserved  as  a  memento  of  ‘high  art?’ 
queried  Livingstone,  quietly. 

“  Certainly,”  replied  Estabrook,  pleasantly, 
though  he  winced  under  the  allusion.  “  ‘  Expe¬ 
rience  is  the  best  teacher,’  and  one  can  afford 
himself  a  lesson  now  and  then,  old  friend.” 

“Yes,  provided  the  lesson  be  not  too  dear 
a  one,”  said  Livingstone,  with  a  smile;  but 
whether  or  no  diamond  rings  come  under  this 
class,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  No  denial, 
Gus ;  these  things  will  get  out ;  jewellers  are 
not  apt  to  deny  a  knowledge  of  their  patrons. 
It  was  rather  nabobish  in  you,  Gus,  I  must  own ; 
but,  seriously,  my  dear  fellow” — and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  friend’s  shoulder — “it’s  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  these  imported  singers,  artists,  and  so 
forth,  meritorious  though  they  are,  annually 
come  to  our  country,  and,  in  addition  to  turn¬ 
ing  the  brains  of  half  our  young  men,  carry 
away,  in  their  salaries  and  gifts,  ten  times  the 
amount  requisite  to  sustain  and  encourage  supe¬ 
rior  native  talent,  which  pines  and  languishes 
in  obscurity,  for  the  want  of  recognition  and 
encouragement.  Let  any  singer,  even  of  an 
ordinary  stamp,  revamp  his  or  her  name  with 
the  prefix  of  a  foreign  title,  show  a  face  hirsute 
as  Esau’s,  or  a  latitude  of  shoulders,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  lungs  of  gutta-perclia-liko 
powers  of  expansion,  and  we  have  ‘  Signor 
Bellowanna,’  or  ‘Ma’am’sello  Squall  ini,’  ‘the 
great  operatic  celebrities.’  Bah!  all  humbug, 
my  dear  fellow;  I  tell  you,  I  heard  little  Minnie 
Pomoroy  and  Dora  Harding  sing  a  better  duet 


the  other  evening — not  last  night ;  what  are 
you  coloring  up  so  for,  man? — than  I  ever 
heard  on  the  stage  of  any  theatre — better,  I 
mean,  in  that  it  was  sweeter,  more  natural, 
and  freer  from  the  ‘tricks  of  art’  which  all 
these  public  singers  affect.  Give  me  old  songs 
— sweet  old  ballads — and  I  ’ll  none  of  your 
fashionable  operas  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  half  tin* 
people  think  so,  only  they  daren’t  express  their 
opinion  for  fear  of  the  Mrs.  Grundys.” 

How  far  was  Wallace  Livingstone  right, 
roader  ? 

A  few  words  further,  and  wo  close.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  record  the  wooing  of  Minnie 
Pomeroy,  though  wo  are  very  sure  that,  de¬ 
spite  old  Major  Pomeroy’s  parting  charge  to 
his  daughter,  “not  to  pick  up  a  Yankee  beau,” 
such  an  event  may  be  not  only  possible,  but 
highly  probable,  judging  from  the  hours  stolen 
from  Coke  and  Blaekstone  and  devoted  to  the 
littlo  lady.  We  will  leave  all  that  to  the  fertile 
imagination  of  our  reader,  only  adding  that,  the 
other  day,  while  Estabrook  sat  beside  Minnie 
Pomeroy  at  the  piano,  Dora  Harding  suddenly 
drew  a  handful  of  bonbons  from  her  pocket — for, 
despite  her  “coming  out,”  she  still  cherished 
her  girlish  fondness  for  confections  and  other 
goodies — and,  singling  out  one  of  those  acidu¬ 
lated  globules  for  which  she  formerly  declared 
such  a  preference,  tossed  it  towards  her  cousin, 
exclaiming,  laughingly — 

“A  pickled  lime,  Minnie?” 

And,  while  a  sudden  light  broke  on  the  young 
man’s  brain,  he  mentally  repeated,  over  and 
over — 

“‘A  pickled  lime,  Minnie!’  Piccolomini! 
Where  wore  my  ears  ?” 
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I^OR  the  next  scene  the  garden  furniture  was 
■  restored  to  its  place. 

A  pair  of  Scottish  cousins,  about  fifteen, 
Margaret  McVicker  and  Ellen  Craig,  one  a 
Highland  chieftain’B  daughter,  and  the  other 
the  only  child  of  an  Aberdeen  merchant,. were 
to  present  the  pretty,  touching  colloquy  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  Sinters.” 

Margaret — we  knew  her  by  her  pet  name  of 
“Daisy,”  was  of  Blender  shape,  exquisitely 
beautiful  features,  dark  blue  eyes,  small  but 
keen  and  Bweet,  a  marvellous  quantity  of  fine, 
wavy,  brown  hair,  and  delicately-pencilled 
eyebrows. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  young  person  so  little 
interesting  in  mind  or  character,  but  she 
looked  the  impersonation  of  every  gentle,  femi¬ 
nine  quality. 

Ellen  was  a  noble,  generous,  enthusiastic 
creature ;  not  less  beautiful  than  Daisy  in  face 
and  figure,  Bhe  had  an  unmistakable  stamp  of 
goodness  and  truth  in  her  whole  appearance. 
Her  hair  was  of  pale  gold,  brushed  back,  as 
she  always  wore  it,  from  a  round,  fine  fore¬ 
head.  Her  features  were  Blender  and  a  little 
long,  almost  the  counterpart  of  those  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  which  pictures  have  made 
so  familiar.  But  Ellen  had  fine,  jet-black 
eyes,  and  the  richest  bloom  of  the  north  on  her 
delicately-rounded  cheeks.  The  difference  in 
the  tone  of  her  complexion  almost  destroyed 
the  resemblance  which  likeness  in  the  linea¬ 
ments  suggested. 

Ellen  wore  a  dress  of  white  satin,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  scarf,  draped  from  the 
left  shoulder,  of  Scottish  tartan — scarlet,  green, 
purple,  and  silver.  A  large  silver  clasp  held 
the  folds  on  the  breast,  another  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  a  third  fastened  the  crossed  ends, 
below  the  waist,  on  the  right  side  silver  fringe, 
rich  and  deep,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress, 
and  silver  buckles  shone  on  the  tiny,  white 
satin  slippers. 

Daisy’s  dress  was  of  black  velvet,  with  close 
sleeves,  over  which  long,  open  ones  fell  to  the 
.  edge  of  her  robe.  The  latter  was  bordered 
with  a  golden  vine- pattern,  the  Bame  being  re¬ 
peated  on  the  open  sleeves,  the  wrists,  tho 
square-cut  waist,  and  the  deeply- pointed  girdle. 


Her  rich  hair  was  braided  at  the  ear,  and 
passed  found  her  Bmall,  finely-shaped  head. 
A  little  golden  arrow  seemed  to  confine  it  there. 
It  lay  on  her  low,  classic  forehead,  like  a 
1  diadem. 

,  An  open  jewel-box  was  placed  (conspicu- 
1  ously)  on  the  crimson  shawl  that  was  thrown 
|  over  the  jardiniere,  a  rope  of  pearls  (which 
i  looked  as  costly  as  those  famous  ones  M.  Dia- 
1  raeli's  wealthy  hero  bought  for  the  “  divine 
,  Theodora,”)  and  a  heavy  cross,  suspended  by 
:  a  chain  of  gold,  appeared  on  the  velvet 
|  cushion,  within  it.  A  guitar  (in  place  of  the 
i  lute  demanded  by  the  text,)  leaned  against  the 
1  rustic  bench  on  which  Daisy  was  Beated. 

,  It  was  she  who  was  to  represent  the  heart  - 
1  broken  elder  sister,  who  resolves  to  retire  to  a 
,  convent,  and  who  offers  to  the  young  debutante 

>  she  leaves  behind,  her  share  of  their  mother’s 
’  dying  gifts. 

)  Each  actress  played  her  part  as  if  the  cir- 
1  cuuiBtance  and  sentiment  were  her  own. 

,  The  song,  and  the  slight  guitar  accompani- 

>  ment,  adapted  to  it  by  Katinka,  were  sweetly 
J  and  timidly  given  by  Ellen,  her  youthful  face 

>  all  aglow  with  feeling,  as  she  sung. 

J  When  the  curtainfell  on  the  sisters,  clinging 
j  to  each  other  in  a  close  embrace,  with  eyes 
)  and  cheeks  that  looked  all  sensibility,  the  ap- 
j  plause  was  long  and  deep.' 

>  The  fair  performers  were  called  forward,  and 

>  made  their  dutiful  courtesies  with  bashful 
j  grace.  Here  occurred  a  pretty  incident.  Ellen 

stood  for  a  moment  after  Daisy  had  stepped 
i  from  the  platform,  seeking  with  her  eyes  her 
)  two  helpful  friends,  Katinka,  and  the  modest 
Mademoiselle  Condet,  the  accomplished  mis¬ 
tress  in  elocution.  They  were  together,  near 
the  directress,  who  sat  amidst  a  group  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests,  not  far  from  the  platform. 
Ellen  quietly,  but  with  rising  color,  singled 
these  three  with  one  of  her  beaming  glances, 
and  made  a  very  deep  and  graceful  reverence. 
Then,  letting  her  eyes  fall,  she  quietly  left  the 
.stage.  People  thought  there  was  a  moral  and 
a  social  grace  in  this  pointed  acknowledgment. 

Then  came  a  call  for  Lily  C - ,  the  young 

American  who  had  rendered  “JBernardo  del 
Carpio”  a  little  before. 
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Led  by  her  brother,  a  pretty  lad  of  seven,  ( 
our  young  countrywoman  appeared,  with  an  { 
air  of  unconsciousness  and  self-possession,  as  ; 
complete  as  if  she  were  greeting  a  half-dozen  of  ( 
her  school-mates.  She  wore  a  white  cashmere  ) 
dress,  with  swan’s-down  at  the  throat  and  wrists,  r 
her  own  blonde  tresses  her  only  ornament.  S 
Just  bending  her  stately  head,  she  gave  a  ’) 
quiet,  unhurried  glance  round  the  gallery,  and  ( 
passed  to  her  place  among  the  school-girls.  5 
Again  the  scene  was  exposed.  This  time  a  } 
young  girl  in  Oriental  costume  stood  alone  on  j 
the  swarded  platform.  ( 

This  was  Clementine  de  Massy,  a  relative  < 
on  her  father's  side,  of  our  beloved  directress.  j 
On  the  mother’s,  she  was  the  daughter  of  ( 
along  line  of  mandarins.  Her  features  were  j 
genuinely  Tartar.  Her  complexion  was  of  a  < 
pale,  not  sallow,  olive;  her  eyes  small,  black, 
a  little  obliquely-set;  her  hair,  worn  in  two  ! 
glossy  braids,  reached,  of  ita  own  honest  length,  '■ 
almost  to  the  knee.  Her  round,  beautiful  \ 
arms,  seen  through  Bleeves  of  silvery  gauze,  i 
were  decorated  with  bracelets  above  the  elbow,  | 
as  well  as  at  the  wrist.  ( 

She  wore  a  rose-colored  gauze  jacket  over  ! 
white  silk;  green  Turkish  trousers,  striped  j 
with  silver;  a  pair  of  pointed  shoes,  of  rose- 
colored  satin,  with  gilded  heelB,  and  a  thin  ; 
scarf  of  rose  and  silver,  twisted  lightly  about  : 
the  head,  and  descending  with  ita  silver-fringe  '< 
below  her  shoulders.  It  was  the  most  pic- 
turesque  figure  wo  had  yet  seen.  The  dress  \ 
had  been  composed  expressly  to  suit  her  style 
of  figure  and  complexion — her  own  superb 
Chinese  costumes,  of  which  she  had  several,  1 
were  far  less  effective  and  becoming,  | 

Miss  de  Massy  was  to  recite  “  The  Palm,”  a  > 
poem  in  which  the  picturesque  lends  itself  very  1 
happily  to  the  most  natural  and  universal  sen- 
tinient.  A  young  stranger  from  the  Hast,  an  1 
alien  among  the  pomps  aud  beauties  of  Paris —  \ 
*  as  Paris  teas,  alles  1 — finds  suddenly  a  palm,  the  > 
tree  of  his  own  couutry,  among  the  garden-  j 
splendors  of  the  place  of  his  exile.  > 

Home,  childhood,  his  mother’s  kiss,  his  ’ 
father’s  smiles,  come  rushing  over  his  soul  as  , 
he  recognizes  this  dendral  compatriot.  In  the  > 
words  of  our  own  Poet  of  the  Orient:  J 

“  A  brother  to  him  was  tho  princely  palm,  > 

For  he  could  not  livo  alone  1"  > 

In  a  voice  of  the  sweetest  intonation  and  the  > 
purest  accent,  Clementine  deliveicd  the  impas-  ’ 
sioned  words  of  the  poem.  Her  action  was  full  | 
of  lire  aud  feeling,  her  dress  and  her  Eastern  i 
type  of  countenance  completed  the  witchery  of  ’ 
the  illusion.  > 


I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  a  stately  young 
palm-tree,  the  hero  of  the  scene,  stood,  beside 
her  as  she  spoke ;  that  the  ^curtain  fell,  leaving 
her  on  her  knees  beside  it,  her  fine  arms  folded 
rounds  its  slender  stem. 

Our  interest  with  our  lady's  friend,  the  un¬ 
der-director  of  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes,  or  rather 
his  with  the  administration,  was  not  quite  strong 
enough  to  bring  about  such  a  costly  loan. 

(We  could  as  easily  have  borrowed  the  sin¬ 
gle  American  hemlock,  which  we  found  in  a 
place  of  distinction,  a  green  hill-slope  in  the 
sacred  grounds,  and  which  brought  all  the 
Susquehanna  hills  and  vales  around  us,  as  we 
stopped  to  greet  it 

First  silence,  then  a  storm  of  applause,  then 
Clementine  was  led  away  by  her  relative,  quite 
proud  that  her  Mongolian  cousin  had  been  re¬ 
cognized  as  the  pride  of  the  entertainment  (into 
which  she  bad  been  not  introduced  without 
some  little  hesitation). 

The  curtain  rose  next  on  an  empty  platform. 
But  presently  appeared  a  slender,  graceful 
figure,  in  a  dress  such  as  Bayard  Taylor 
describes  in  his  account  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia’s  new  year’s  day  reception  of  the 
peeresses  of  her  realm.  Olga  Petrowna  had 
furnished  the  idea,  and  whatever  was  peculiar 
in  the  decorations,  from  her  mother's  costume, 
worn  at  one  of  those  occasions  in  her  youth. 
The  Muscovite  dress  was  worn  by  Irma  de 
Batch,  herself  a  countess  of  the.  empire,  but 
educated  in  the  West,  and  as  yet  a  stranger  to 
her  own  country. 

Her  mother,  of  still  higher  title,  a  Greek  of 
Scio,  sat  a  delighted  spectator,  near  the  direc¬ 
tress  and  her  daughter. 

I  rma  was  as  ugly  as  one  can  be  who  has  fine 
eyes,  teeth,  and  figure.  She  was  also,  let  me 
hasten  to  say,  as  fascinating  as  a  creature  of 
undisciplined  character,  enthusiastic  tempera¬ 
ment  and  wonderful  talent,  may  be,  when  no 
consciousness  of  personal  deficiency  interferes 
with  agreeable  self-appreciation.  She  wore 
violet  velvet,  with  a  long  train  of  delicate 
green,  fringed  with  gold.  A  Bort  of  crescent, 
of  darker  green,  surmounted  the  head,  from  ear 
to  ear ;  and,  at  the  outer  rim  of  this  shone  a 
curve  of  jewels — her  mother’s  diamonds,  a  few 
enormouB  pearls — real,  this  time — and  some 
rose-tinted  coral.  A  pale,  purple  scarf,  of  thin 
illusion,  was  knotted  about  the  slender  waist, 
and  fastened  by  a  string  of  Jiowan  pearls  at  the 
left  side. 

Irma  led  by  the  hand  a  pale,  black-haired 
child  of  ten,  in  the  dress  of  one  of  her  own 
young  brothers,  who  were  both  pages  at  the 
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Court  of  the  Czar.  This  was  little  Elise  Pulsz-  S 
kli,  the  youngest  pupil  except  Olga  Vorchakoff.  ) 
She  had  been  brought  to  the  directress  at  six  \ 
years  old,  from  the  far-away  plains  of  Walla-  ; 
chia.  Elise  was  a  tiny  creature,  without  one  Q 
single  trace  of  prettiness,  but  graceful  as  a  ) 
fairy,  and  so  wild,  capricious,  exacting,  and  c 
perverse,  that  she  made  us  forget  her  want  of  p 
child-like  beauty.  It  seemed  impossible  one  -J 
who  had  not  even  a  pretty  face  to  bribe  un-  p 
favorable  criticism  with,  could  dare  be  so  dis-  ) 
agreeable.  Now  she  looked  as  picturesque  as  , 
one  could  wish  in  her  dress  of  green  and  gold,  S 
and  with  her  plumed  hat  and  white  satin  Bash.  ? 
The  piece  was  entitled,  “The  Adopted  Child."  S 
A  pleasant  boy,  transplanted  from  the  hill-  / 
side  cottage  of  his  low-born  parents,  finds  him-  ( 
self  homesick  and  desolate  in  the  palace  of  a  $ 
princely  protectress.  The  lady  tries  to  console  ? 
the  poor  little  exile  by  contrasting  the  bare  and  \ 
unlovely  aspects  of  his  cottage  home  with  the  ) 
commodious  and  splendid  dwelling  to  which  ( 
she  has  brought  him.  S 

He  clings  to  the  simple  joys  which  had  ? 
satisfied  his  heart;  to  the  sports  he  had  shared  { 
with  his  little  brothers ;  his  mother’s  twilight  > 
song ;  the  smile  on  the  sleeping  face  of  his  baby  c 
sister.  And  when  the  lady  tells  him  how  that  ) 
kindred  circle  has  been  broken  by  death,  and  ' 
dispersed  by  necessity,  he  still  clutches  the  s 
memory  of  the  scenes  of  his  first  enjoyments,  > 
and  closes  each  eloquent  appeal  with  the  re-  p 
frain :  S 

“Lady,  kind  lady,  oh,  lot  me  go!”  ) 

The  dialogue  was  most  expressively  de-  S 
livered.  Many  eyes  were  wet,  many  whis-  ) 
pered  voices  commented  on  the  appropriate-  ( 
ness  of  the  role  of  little  Elise,  and  ventured  the  > 
supposition  that  the  excellence  of  her  render-  ( 
ing  was  due  to  the  heim-wh  of  a  heart,  not  at  S 
rest  in  its  environments.  ) 

We  who  knew  the  little  hoyden,  knew  that  a  ( 
more  mischievous  little  sprite  never  enacted  } 
the  parrot  or  the  monkey  in  school-room  or  ( 
recreation-liall;  her  distant  home  was  faded  > 
into  a  myth  through  her  long  absence,  and  her  ) 
little  motherless,  sisterless  heart  had  found  the  ( 
indulgence  and  tenderness  of  mother  and  sisters  ) 
in  that  pleasant  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  j 
western  city.  ) 

The  next  apparition  on  the  swarded  stage  J 
was  a  figure  in  a  costume  composed  from  the  ) 
peasant  dress  of  Venice  and  that  of  ' Naples.  > 
White  satin  headdress,  held  by  a  band  of  , 
golden  coins;  crimson  velvet  bodice,  with  > 
white  sleeves ;  green  apron,  adorned  with  Ho-  j 
man  scarfs,  in  white,  red,  and  silver;  and  . 


short  white  satin  skirt,  with  n  stripe  of  green 
and  silver  at  the  bottom.  Pearls  and  coral, 
alternated  with  beads  of  gold,  at  throat,  wrists, 
and  waist.  Her  hair,  her  own  by  the  grace  of 
bountiful  mother  nature,  in  heavy  braids,  with 
rose-buds  and  gloBsy  periwinkle  leaves  woven 
into  the  strands,  fell  to  the  waist. 

Costanza  Denza  was  seventeen  that  day ;  Rhe 
was  one  of  the  children  of  Santa  Caterina.  Her 
home  was  at  Messina,  where  she  soon  after  Baw 
the  triumphal  entrance  of  Garabaldi,  with 
whom  her  family,  and  her  own  fervent  young 
heart  as  well,  were  in  complete  political  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Costanza  was  the  only  one  of  the  performers 
of  the  evening  who  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  English.  Her  friend,  the  Italian  and 
German  professor  fa  lady ,  by  the  way,  and  an 
.Aus/nan  baroness,  yet  a  most  fanatical  devotee 
of  Italian  unity  and  independence),  had  trans¬ 
lated,  for  the  evening’s  entertainment,  Mrs. 
Hemans*  poem,  commencing: 

.“Rome,  Romo,  thou  art  no  more.” 

And  it  was  in  the  language  of  Tasso  and  of 
Victoria  Colonna  that  we  now  heard  the  in¬ 
spiring  words  breathed  forth.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  English  present,  the  original  was  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  company,  beautifully 
written  in  the  exquisite  chirography  of  our 
Chinese  Clementine. 

The  voice  of  Costanza  was  full  and  clear; 
her  gestures  were  free  and  animated.  She  was 
a  Homan  in  figure  and  face — a  Homan  of  the 
days  of  Cornelia.  Her  features  were  slightly 
aquiline,  her  mouth  small,  red,  firm,  and  sweet. 
If  you  have  seen  Annie  Dickinson  in  her  mo¬ 
ments  of  self-forgetting  inspiration,  you  have 
experienced  the  same  impression  we  received 
from  the  performance  of  the  impassioned  Ital¬ 
ian  girl. 

To  Costanza,  the  recitation  had  been  more 
than  a  performance;  she  left  the  stage  with  a 
dejected  air,  bent  head,  and  drooping  arms. 
Called  back  by  applause,  all  tlie  more  cordial 
from  the  friendly  relations  then  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Italy,  she  returned  with 
faltering  steps.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  she  forgot  to  acknowledge  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  auditory.  Her  friend,  the-Baron- 

ess  P - ,  herself  in  some  degree  a  martyr  of 

Italian  freedom,  comprehended  her  emotion. 
She  stepped  to  her  side,  passed  her  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  Costanza 
curtseyed  and  left  the  platform. 

When  the  curtain  rose  again,  trees  bad  been 
added,  lights  removed,  a  portion  of  an  Indian 
wigwam,  half  covered  .with  boughs,  imple- 
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luenfp  and  trophies  of  wood-craft,  and  at  the 
top  a  cross,  overwreathed  with  vines,  appeared 
at  one  corner  of  the  stage.  Starry  white 
flowers,  not  of  nature’s  rearing,  silver-banded 
quivers,  golden-lipped  arrows,  took  sharp  hold 
of  the  diminished  light. 

The  scene  was  in  the  Canadian  Forest,  near 
the  lodge  of  a  Moravian  missionary. 

The  poem  was  a  colloquy  between  the  teacher 
and  one  of  hia  Indian  converts.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Indian’s  revenge.” 

I  seldom  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  collected 
works  of  the  author,  but  it  was  furnished  for 
the  occasion  by  a  school  girl,  who  had  found 
it  in  one  of  our  American  school-readers. 

The  words  are  beautiful  and  deeply  touch¬ 
ing;  all  the  more  so  when,  as  to-night,  a  pretty 
liberal  pruning  of  lines,  elegant,  of  course, 
but  less  striking  on  the  stage,  had  been 
effected. 

Our  personnel  consisted  of  a  pair  of  Spanish 
senoritas — one  from  the  north,  a  pure  Gothic 
blonde — the  other  of  the  Andalusian  type — 
the  type  we  usually  mean  when  we  say  the 
Spanish.  Cora  Bianco  was  about  eighteen ; 
iter  hair  was  of  the  richest  auburn,  touched 
both  with  fire  and  gold.  Her  eyes  large,  bine, 
clear  and  pure  aa  the  Shakapearian  gray ;  her 
complexion  of  snow  and  sunset,  the  very 
richest  combination  of  red  and  white ;  her  fea¬ 
tures  straight,  yet  not  narrow,  her  hands  Blen¬ 
der  and  white,  dimpled,  and  satiny. 

This  was  the  Moravian  missionary.  Her 
dreS3  was  modelled  after  a  photograph  of  one 
of  the  “Brothers”  of  Nazareth,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  was  a  black  robe,  with  cape,  scurf, 
collar,  like  an  English  priest's,  and  black  hat, 
much  like  those  of  the  English  University 
doctors,  square,  caught  up  with  cord  and  tas¬ 
sels,  at  one  side. 

The  full,  wavy  locks  fell  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  powder  disguised  their  splendid 
hue,  and  toned  down  the  red  of  the  brilliant 
cheek. 

The  good  missionary  appears  alone,  before 
his  wigwam-door,  at  nightfall.  He  solilo¬ 
quizes,  comparing  the  dead  loneliness  of  an 
American  forest  to  the  cottage-dotted  wolds  of 
his  distant  European  fatherland.  Presently 
he  hears  the  rustle  of  approaching  footsteps. 
The  sachem,  Enanio,  appears.  A  tall,  slender 
form,  long,  straight,  black  hair,  floating  from 
the  while-fnr  band,  round  the  head,  a  complete 
Indian  coBtume,  in  rich  and  gorgeous  colors,  a 
girdle  and  shoulder-belt  of  chenille  scarfs, 
which  nearly  resemble  wampum,  a  tomahawk, 
bow  and  arrow  at  shoulders,  plumes  rising  in 


a  circle  from  the  head-band,  and  a  gaudy  bird 
of  black,  crimson,  and  gold  perched  above  the 
brow. 

Such  was  the  figure  of  the  other  personage 
of  the  little  drama. 

Dolores  Pradilla,  the  sachem  of  the  scene, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Pension.  She  had  con¬ 
sented  to  aid  ns,  in  compliment  to  the  queen 
of  the  revels,  her  special  protectress  when  she 
had  come,  a  very  homesick  little  stranger  of 
twelve,  to  finish,  or  rather  to  undertake,  her 
education  at  the  institution  t>f  mademoiselle’s 
mother.  The  gentle  daughter  of  the  house 
had  then  been  young,  sprightly,  and  beautiful. 

>  Dolores  had  attached  her  desolate  little  heart 
to  the  petted  young  lady  of  the  family  with  nil 
the  tenacity  of  a  child’s  love  and  liking  for  a 
stately  and  lovely  woman.  And  so  the  ele- 

1  gant  belle  of  the  empress’s  ball-rooms  had 

>  come  to  lay  the  tribute  of  aid  and  homage  at 

|  the  feet  of  the  faded  idol  of  her  childhood. 

)  Mis9  Pradilla  was  dark  to  swarthiness,  with 

>  large  black  eyes,  straight  brows,  no  trace  of 

|  color,  except  on  the  small  full  mouth,  where 

the  richest  scarlet  contrasted  with  the  snow  of 
tiny  teeth.  She  was  far  from  handsome,  ex¬ 
cept  as  dress,  pose,  self-reliance,  and  the  wish 
to  please — don’t  you  doubt  that,  dear  girls,  it 
is  the  one  thing,  not  in  the  Bible,  that  is  in¬ 
fallible!  make  any  and  every  woman  handsome, 
provided  she  has  no  real  deformity. 

"And  then f” 

Then,  soul  is  needed,  culture  (of  character, 
if  not  of  mind,)  angelic  goodness,  patience, 
self-forgetting  charity  1  With  these,  believe  me 
again,  for  I  know,  even  deformity  is  only  a  ten¬ 
der  ornament.  Beauty  (beyond  all  that  shape¬ 
liness  or  color  give,)  lies,  falls,  clings  round 
such  a  woman,  like  a  spell  I 

Dolores  would  have  been  astonished  to  be 
the  text  of  such  a  sermon;  she  was  the  very 
cynosure  of  admiring  eyes  of  old  and  young, 
beaux  and  babies.  For  she  would  take  ofi  a 
splendid  court-dress,  and  send  back  the  car¬ 
riage  waiting  to  take  her  to  the  presence  of 
imperial  beauty,  to  soothe  a  restless  child,  or 
read  to  an  aged  servant,  or  finish  a  sick  school¬ 
girl’s  embroidery,  intended  for  a  mother’s  felc 
day,  or  to  aid  her  pretty  Jewish  maid  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  wax-work  flowers,  to  deck  the 
Passover  table  for  her  homely  and  humble 
family  of  lowly  tradespeople. 

Well,  it  was  she  who  stole,  with  the  lithe 
suppleness  of  a  serpent,  on  the  solitude  of  the 
good  missionary.  Her  English  was  by  no 
means  perfect,  but  perhaps  it  was  good  enough 
for  the  sachem  of  the  Canadian  wilds.  Cora’s, 
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too,  was  imperfect,  but  perhaps  the  pious  Mo-  j 
ravian’B  would  have  been  no  purer.  j 

Enonio,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  a  convert,  ( 
but  his  faith  had  experienced,  and  yielded  : 
under,  the  shock  of  a  terrible  sorrow.  ! 

Estranged  from  a  beloved  brother,  on  ac-  j 
count  of  that  brother’s  earlier  conversion,  j 
Enonio  had  left  his  accustomed  hunting-  ( 
grounds,  end  wandered,  unhappy  and  restless,  j 
to  these  wilds  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  he  ( 
had  met,  and  fallen  under  the  pious  influence  1 
of  the  good  teacher.  He  returned,  a  Christian,  ] 
to  meet  and  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  < 
brother.  He  finds  liis  grave.  A  friend  of  ' 
youth,  grown,  through  malignant  misrepre-  i 
sentations,  to  be  an  enemy,  had  slain  him  in 
his  sleep  I  Enonio  renounces  his  new  belief, 
and  devotes  himself  to  vengeance  on  his  mur¬ 
derer.  Here  the  colloquy  opens.  The  mis¬ 
sionary  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  his  project, 
and  to  turn  him  back  to  sentiments  of  charity 
and  forgiveness. 

The  dialogue  is  picturesque  and  animated: 
the  contrast  of  mild  and  tender,  with  ferocious, 
not  unmixed  with  generous,  feeling,  make  a 
splendid  picture. 

The  two  Spaniards  were  both  Protestants ; 
both  entered  with  unrestrained  sympathy  into 
the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

When  Enonio,  overcome  by  the  Moravian’s 
tender  appeals,  at  last  yields  to  the  power  of 
gentler  emotions,  and,  unfastening  bis  weapons 
from  the  belt,  gives  them  to  the  hands  of  the 
good  teacher,  the  actors  were  interrupted  by 
tumultuous  applause.  Tears,  from  even  manly, 
even  martial  eyes,  paid  the  tribute  of  humanity 
to  that  “good  time  coming,”  when  the  nations 
“  shall  not  learn  war  any  more." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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to  the  decided  flux  of  her  tightly  braided 
hair ;  no  fancy  could  change  the  "  woalta 
gown"  to  "  anowy  muslin;’'  there 
neither  beauty  nor  grace  in  form  or  fea¬ 
ture  ;  yet  she  was  a  brave  girl.  Notwith¬ 
standing  her  flushed  cheeks  and  brimming 
eyes,  Blie  walked  boldly  through  the  group 
of  saucy  girls,  and  deposited  her  billet 
on  a  shell  anu  ner  Donne,  on  u  uuu, 

But,  the  young  ladies  had  no  intention 
of  losing  their  sport  in  r>o  quiet  a  manner; 
so  the  plan  of  attack  was  forthwith  Chang, 
cd.  A  very  friendly  interest  in  the  new 
comer  iva3  suddenly  manifested.  Yarisui 
proffers  of  assistance  were  made.  The 
cut  and  make  of  her  “check  apron"  were 
lauded  as  of  the  latest  fashion.  The  cow- 
hide  shoes  were  “  so  nice  to  wear  to  par- 
tics.”  And  Em  Wilder,  one  of  tliogreat- 
cat  romps  and  veriest  maker  of  mischief 
that  ever  broke  through  auxiioriiy,  spying 
a  neatly  mended  rent  in  the  worn  skirt  of  i 
her  dress,  broke  forth  in  cxclamationi  of  | 
"  how  nice  1  that  is  just  such  embroidery 
as  we  are  trying  to  learn  ;  won  t  you  learn 
us  how 

"  It  was  a  hole,  and  my  mother  ilciriW 
it,"  said  the  girl,  timidly. 

“Oh,  oh  i"  screamed  “Em,"  “now 
I  we'll  tell  the  school-ma'am  ;  you’ve  airore 
awfully  right  out  loud,  and  if  she  don't 
shake  you  out  of  your  shoes,  it  won’t  bo 
because  we  don't  tell  her.  ^  Come  girli, 
Miss  Lane  is  coming  now,  let's  go  and  tell 
her  what  a  wicked  girl  there  is  here.” 

“  Oh  dear,  if  you  only  tMtt'f  tell,  I'll 
give  you  anijlhiiififl  began  the  child,  "  I 
didn'tknow  it  swearing,  and  I'll  never 

do  so  again  as  long  as  I  livo.'^ 


•>  You  don't  own  anything  uua  o  »»™ 
giving  or  taking,  you  little  greenie,”  nil 
"  Em,”  looking  her  over  with  the  eye  of 
one  searching  for  gold  in  coal-dust,— 
“nothing  unless— oh,  here,  gills,  IttT 
have  these,  they’re  real  pretty”— snatch¬ 
ing  ns  she  spoke  at  a  string  of  red  glm 
beads  on  the  girl's  neck.  __ 

“  No,  I  can't  lot  you  have  than,  sud 
she,  taking  a  rather  tight  hold  of  liin'i 
fingers,  “  you  mustn’t  touch  them,  they're 
all*I've  got  to  remember  Mary  by."  p 

“  We  mustn't  I  that's  pretty  talk  fore  „ 

young  lady  like  you,  isn’t  it?  1  gum  n 

we  rui iff,  and  you  may  help  yourself  if  yea  tJ 

can,”  and  the  string  parted  with  a  imp  r, 

as  a  book  in  her  other  hand  came  done 
atoutly  over  Annie’ a  ears.  .  tb 

“  Young  laclie3, 1  am  deeply  mortified!  g, 
began  the  very  nasal  voice  oi  a  very  piira  u 

lady  who  had  at  that  moment  entered  lh«  w 

door, — "very  deeply  mortified,"  she?a*  H 

neated. 

Em  Wilder’s  book  was  on  the  floor  it 
her  feet  and  the  handful  of  beads  in  ber 
pocket,  in  half  a  second.  ,  t 

“  It  is  not  ub,"  said  she,  boldly,  witi 
her**  pointing  to  the  girl  *,  “  she  began  to 
to  fight  us  just  as  soon  as  ever  she  got  id 
at  the  door,  and  has  been  at  it  ever  sinct. 

If  such  girls  have  got  to  come  to  school 
hero,  I  guess  my  father  will  keep  msnt 

home."  ^  „ 

Miss  Lane  walked  up  the  aisle.  iot 
may  take  your  seats,  young  ladies,  bHj 
said,  and  you,  turnings  Annie,  “may 
stand  on  this  bench  until  noon,  as  n  pen¬ 
alty  for  your  conduct." 

It  was  Annie  Sanborne’s  first  day  u 
school,  and  in  the  little  brown  loan 
aero  S3  the  meadow  she  told,  at  rug  it,  u 
experiences,  ending  os  those  of  so  maf 
other  “  first  days”  have  done  before,  rf, 

•i  I  never,  nci -er  want  to  see  them  again. 


THE  3PIHST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  school  I 
girls,  who  look  so  pretty,  and  seem  so 
gentle,  can  ever  be  cruel  to  a  school-mate. 
But  what  seem  to  be  impossibilities,  some¬ 
times  prove  to  be  very  sad  realities.  Now 
scenes  like  this  described  below,  we  have 
no  doubt  occur  occasionally  in  school  life. 
Perhaps  there  are  readers  of  the  Compan¬ 
ion  who  have  taken  a  cruel  part  in  them. 
We  hope  not.  At  any  rate,  we  sometimes 
think  that  cruelty  is  not  confined  to  beasts 
of  prey,  and  the  following  sketch  shows 
one  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

“Gracious  goodness!  if  here  isn  t^  a 
new  scholar — a  Iran  new  one— lmir  tied 
tight  enough  to  pull  her  scalp  oif,  check 
auron,  woulen  gown,  cowhide  shoes  ;  here, 
Em  Wilder,  just  come  nnd  see  what  a 
specimen  of  ‘  verdancy’  has  found  its  "uy 
outof  the  hack-woods.  Come  from  »  eed 
Street,  Green  Hollow,  didn’t  you?  what  s 
your  name  ?” 

The  child  who  had  called  such  _n  bevy 
of  school-girls  to  the  door  and  windows 
of  the  “  Seminary,”  was  not  a  fairy.  No 
pen  could  truthfully  give  a  “golden  tint 
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Now  Dottle  docs  vex  me  sometimes,  In  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  tho  contrary.  Slio  Is  such  a  fussy  girl,  and  I 
have  not  much  patience  with  ildgety  people.  "When 
wo  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  shoestore,  she  said : 
“  Don’t  wear  a  common  wrap.  Aunt  Chatty ;  do  plcaso 
put  on  your  nice  broche  shawl.  You  don’t  know  how 
gracefully  it  drapes  your  plump  shoulders;  and  then 
it  looks  so  rich.” 

Now  if  there  is  any  article  of  dress  that  I  dislike,  it  Is 
a  shawl  on  a  dumpy  woman ;  but  to  please  her  I  put  it 
on.  Tho  night  was  cool,  and  the  air  crisp,  and  tho  sky 
looked  cold  and  blue,  and  tho  stars  had  an  icy  glitter, 
I  drew  tho  warm  shawl  closer  about  my  shoulders  and 
quickened  my  steps. 

“Oh-lio!”  she  laughed— and  I  thought  rather  rudely 
—as  she  said,  “don’t walk  so  fast, dear;  a  duck  ofn  wo¬ 
man  like  you  are  don’t  look  pretty  when  she  goes  so 
fast— makes  mo  think  of  a  pumpkin  on  a  brisk  bob¬ 
bing  trot  down  hill;  and— let  me  arrange  your  shawl. 
My  I  what  a  nice  shawl.  I  wish  I  could  afford  one  like 
it.  That’s  ono  thing  I  always  wanted,  and  I’ve  teased 
mother  time  after  time  to  get  me  one;  why  I’ve  even 
gone  so  far  ns  to  cry  right  noisily  about  it,  in  hopes 
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EARDY  all  my  girls  arc  back  again,  except  thoso 
who  arc  teaching.  Only  four  new  ones,  and  two 
of  them  are  not  students,  but  dressmakers  and 
milliners.  They  occupy  tho  two  rooms  in  tho  south 
end,  up-stairs.  Indeed,  I  was  rather  glad  when  the 
Misses  Hamilton  enmo  to  see  if  ttworo  possible  that 
my  girls  and  I  could  make  room  for  them.  They  are 
cheery  and  pleasant,  and  will  have  a  good  influence  in 
my  dear  little  family,  besides  my  school-girls  will  learn 
many  things  from  them. 

professor  McWilliams  asked  me  tho  other  day  if  I 
were  not  tired  of  my  position,  but  I  told  him  that  I 
rejoiced  In  it,  and  believed  I  had  found  my  sphere,  that 
of  “  mothering  over  ”  a  lot  of  girls. 

Wo  made  as  few  changes  as  possible  in  tho  way  our 
rooms  were  arranged.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  giving 
each  girl  a  room-mato  who  is  congenial.  A  careless, 
slovenly  girl  must  not  room  with  one  who  is  tidy,  ami 
orderly,  and  exact ;  and  two  careless,  easy  girls  cannot 
get  along  very  well  together.  A  nervous  girl  cannot 
endure  the  presenco  of  a  companion  who  slams  doors, 
throws  down  an  armful  of  wood,  opens  a  window 
with  a  bang,  and  snores  at  night.  All  this  requires 
a  good  deal  of  managing,  and  planning,  and  fore¬ 
thought. 

Tudiennd  Midget  sleep  in  a  little  bed  almost  within 
reach  of  my  own,  in  my  room.  I  felt  as  if  I  wanted  the 
little  denrs  to  bo  near  me. 

I  allow  tho  girls  to  study  until  half-past  eight  every 
night,  nnd  then  If  the  weather  is  good  we  all  walk  out 
as  far  as  the  “top  of  tho  hill,”  which  is  about  half  a 
mile  up  the  street  nortli  of  our  house;  but  Inst  night 
Dottle  wanted  mo  to  go  to  the  shoestore  with  her,  and 
so  we  two  took  our  wnlk  down  the  street. 


of  melting  her  stony  heart,  but  It  was  all  of  no 
use.” 

I  winced  n  little;  but  there  I  stood  like  a  dummy, 
shivering  in  the  chill  night  air,  and  let  tho  girl  arrange 
my  shawl. 

“  You  must  hold  it  just  so,”  she  said,  laying  a  fold  up 
over  my  arm,  nnd  stepping  back  to  admire  the  artistic 
effect.  “And  when  you  wnlk  through  town  and  go 
into  tho  store,  let  it  hang  just  ns  I  have  fixed  it,  and 
mind  nnd  keep  your  arms  in  that  ono  position,  or 
you’ll  spoil  tho  whole  arrangement.” 

Why  I,  Chnrity  Reynolds  Brooks,  relict  of  tho  Into 
George  Nelson  Brooks,  positively  felt  ashamed  of  my¬ 
self  to  stand  up  there  like  a  wooden  frame-work  nnd 
bo  fixed  up  for  a  show.  So  I  walked  along  feeling 
foolish  enough,  worse  than  any  silly,  affected  girl  who 
was  nnxious  to  get  a  beau,  nnd  Just  as  we  stepped  into 
tho  store  I  lot  fall  my  arms,  nnd  with  them  tho  struc¬ 
ture  or  folds  nnd  artistic  prettiness.  Then  I  gathered 
its  generous  warmth  about  me  In  a  good  old-womanish 
way,  and  felt  comfortable. 

Dottle  looked  at  mo  doprecntingly,  while  I  looked 
back  with  a  positlvo  assertion  in  my  faco  that  slio 
understood. 

As  wo  canto  out  of  the  store,  I  Enid :  “  Tito  night  is  so 
beautiful,  let  us  walk  down  the  street  under  the  mnples, 
where  tho  shimmer  of  tho  moonlight  falls  so  charm¬ 
ingly.” 

She  linked  her  nrm  in  mine,  nnd  wo  sauntered  down 
the  pavement  until  wo  camo  opposlto  the  little,  cosey 
cottage  in  which  George  Nelson  and  I  lived  the  first 
year  niter  our  marriage.  I  could  have  cried  aloud. 
IIow  doleful  looked  the  pines  that  Ills  dear  hands  hnd 
planted!  How  beautifully'  lay' tho  vines,  heaped  and 
festooned  on  tho  corners  of  tho  low  veranda  where  wo 
used  to  sit  In  tho  long  summer  evenings.  I  leaned  my 
head  down  on  the  post  or  the  little  wicket-gate,  and 
closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  moonlight  picture  that 
so  linked  itself  with  the  mournful  past. 

“Come, let  us  go  home,”  said  Dottle;  “ltdon’tlook 
well  for  women  to  bo  out  on  the  street  this  way;  pcoplo 
might  think  strange  of  us,  you  know.” 

I  cried  out  in  my  grief,  I  felt  so  lonely,  so  utterly 
homeless,  friendless,  uncared  for  at  that  moment. 

“Come,  Aunt  Chatty,  what  will  people  say!”  said 
tho  affected  little  minx,  drawing  my  nrm  within  her 
own. 

I  walked  away  with  her,  but  you  may  be  sure  I 
took  advantage  of  tho  first  propitious  timo  to  talk 
to  my  girls  from  the  text,  "What  will  pcoplo 
say.”  , 

I  told  them  that  this  dread  of  what  people  might  say' 
was  an  obstacle  that  stood  in  tho  way  of  our  best  inte¬ 
rests.  We  did  many*  things  or  which  wo  disapproved, 
and  which  wo  condemned.  Just  because  wo  feared  tho 
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frown  of  “  the  peoiilo.”  Wo  wore  outlandish  costumes 
bccauso  "  they  "  U1U  It;  wo  stuffed  ourgrowin'g  children 
with  the  dead  languages  only  because  it  was  custom¬ 
ary;  wo  talked,  and  walked,  and  visited  watering- 
places,  and  read  books  on  doubtful  themes,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  vaguo  ideal  theories,  and  burdened  our  minds 
with  nonsensical  Ideas,  all  because  “they”  did  It. 

Because  lira.  Smith  loops,  and  festoons,  and  arranges 
her  shawl  In  a  stylo  peculiarly  oriental,  over  her 
sloping  shoulders,  forthwith  must  Mrs.  Brown,  short 
and  stubby,  wear  licrs  the  same  way,  making  her 
thick,  square  back  to  resemble  the  bulging  middle  of  a 
beef  barrel. 

If  tkcro  Is  any  ono  reason  that  I  dislike  to  hear  an¬ 
other  advance,  It  is  that  of  “  What  will  people  say?” 
Any  ono  who  lives  in  dread  of  this  will  only  live  a 
poor,  shallow  surface  life,  so  blighted  and  dwarfed  that 
even  its  old  age  will  not  know  ripeness,  nor  grow  mel¬ 
low  and  enjoyable,  as  one’s  latter  years  should  grow. 
This  is  very  pitiable  to  contemplate. 

I  turned  the  laugh  on  Lottie,  too,  by  telling  the  girls 
that  she  had  said  she  had  always  wanted  a  shawl  like 
mine,  and  had  cried  for  It  many  a  time,  but  her  tears 
did  not  melt  her  mother’s  obdurate  heart. 

Mow  you  will  hardly  believe  me,  but  my  girls,  honest 
and  candid  to  a  fault,  confessed  that  some  of  them,  per¬ 
haps  a  half  dozen,  had  been  guilty  of  that  very  same 
thing. 

I  raised  my  hands  in  surprise.  Really,  I  had  no  Idea 
of  such  a  state  of  afTairs  going  on  in  this  way  nbout 
me!  I  had  cried  to  go  to  school  when  I  was  a  young 
woman,  and  I  had  cried,  too,  because  my  wardrobe 
was  so  very  scantily  supplied ;  but  the  latter  tears  were 
on  iny  pillow,  and  I  would  have  been  ashamed  had  my 
parents  known  of  them.  I  remembered  of  one  of  my 
schoolmates,  when  I  admired  her  new  ruffled  silk 
apron,  saying  with  a  sigh :  “  O  Charity,  It  cost  me  more 
than  a  dozen  good  crying  spells  before  mother  got  it  1 
I  saw  that  nothing  short  of  good,  hard,  substantial 


bawling  would  win  it,  and  so  I  Just  sat,  cried  and 
never  ate  a  bite  until  she  got  it  for  me.” 

I  recollected  that  I  shamed  Mary  Jane  for  her  unwo¬ 
manly  weakness,  and  remarked  that  I  would  dress  as 
did  our  first  mother,  the  whole  four  seasons,  before  I 
would  humiliate  myself  that  way  for  any  article  of- 
clothing.  Cry  for  nice  things! 

I  didn’t  tell  the  girls  so,becauss  It  was  not  advisable, 
but  really,  if  a  mother  can  allord  to  get  good  and  pretty 
things  that  are  in  the  prevailing  stylo  for  her  daughters,  ’ 
without  impoverishing  her  means,  or  making  too  mucli 
of  a  sacrifice,  or  pampering  a  feeling  of  envy,  or  malice, 
or  pride,  why  I  think  she  ought  to  do  it. 

Tkcro  is  a  love  for  pretty  things,  and  bright  hues, 
and  contrasting  colors,  and  becoming  fashions,  im¬ 
planted  in  the  heart  of  every  gay,  glad  young  girl,  that 
she  can  no  more  help  or  keep  back  than  can  the  swal¬ 
low  its  gleeful  warble,  or  the  robin  its  sweet  musical 
trill.  I  hope  mothers  will  think  of  this,  and  use  their 
own  Judgment  wisely.  It  is  well  for  sucli  women  to 
recall  their  own  young  girlhood,  with  all  its  pretty 
likes,  and  tlieglow  and  glamortbat  made  the  sunshine 
or  the  shadow  of  their  own  blooming  years. 

How  touching  a  little  incident  is  one  of  .Mice  Carey's 
sad  stories.  Sally,  the  poor  little  heroine,  was  going  to 
a  party,  and  needed  a  pretty  new  ribbon  to  brighten 
up  her  well-worn  and  scant  attire.  She  coaxed  her 
father  to  buy  it  when  he  went  to  town.  She  watched 
him  as  ho  rode  off  in  the  little  wagon,  and  then  her 
heart  bounded  on  ills  return  as  he  came  toward  her 
with  something  in  his  hand. 

“There,  Sally,”  said  lie,  as  he  gave  her  a  piece  of 
sandstone,  “I  brought  this  to  you  to  scour  the  tin¬ 
ware.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  of  more  use  than  a  foolish 
bit  of  ribbon  to  wear  about  your  neck.” 

Now  this  was  nothing  to  the  father,  but  wo  who  look 
back  upon  the  years  of  our  girlhood  can  almost  feel  the 
effect  ofhls  cold  words,  aiid  the  bitter  poignancy  of  the 
young  girl’s  grief. 
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LILLE  KATE. 

BT  MBS.  H.  MARIOX  STEPHEN'S. 

uVx  out  of  all  sorts  of  patience — I  certainly 
am!  The  more  I  work  and  slave,  the  more  I 
may.  Here's  the  silks  and  the  flosses  that  I 
wound  ap  and  pat  away  so  carefully  only  this 
morning,  all  up  in  a  tangle !  It  is  no  more  use 
for  mo  to  scold  Lille  Katy  than  it  is  to  scold  the 
wind  for  blowing.  I  do  believo  CTery  word  I 
say  goes  in  at  one  car  and  out  at  the  other.  Ill 
tarn  over  a  new  leaf  with  that  girl  before  I'm  a 
day  older.  I  certainly  will !  She's  enough  to 
vex  a  saint.  Hero,  Katy !— Katy,  I  say!  Where 
are  you?  Idling,  I'll  be  sworn  1"  And  so  she 
was. 

Dear  Lille  Katy— sweety  Lille  Katy!  No 
wonder  Aunt  Prudence  lost  her  temper  occa¬ 
sionally.  She  had  been  going  to  turn  over  that 
u  leaf"  any  time  these  fourteen  years,  but 
somehow  the  sight  of  Lille  Katy's  mischievous 
eyes  always  made  her  forget  to  do  so ;  but  now 
her  foot  was  down  (and  Aunt  Prudence  had  a 
foot  worthy  the  name,  if  she  had  no  other  accom¬ 
plishment),  and  there  was  to  be  no  more  non¬ 
sense  about  it. 

*'1  shall  have  her  to  hunt  tip  now,  and  every¬ 
thing  laying  at  sixes  and  sevens  about  the  house, 
waiting  to  be  cared  for.”  And  with  a  firm  and 
brisk  step,  and  lips  pursed-up  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  scolding  she  was  preparing,  Aunt 
Prudence  started  from  the  kitchen  door,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  barnyard,  where  she  had 
sent  Katy  an  hour  before  in  quest  of  eggs. 
"Well,  I  never  I1* 

Aunt  Prudence  wag  right;  she  certainly  never 
did.  She  had  come  bolt  upon  Lille  Katy,  who, 
oblivious  to  evemhing  hut  the  loves  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  heroine  of  her  romance,  was  nes¬ 
tled  up  under  the  haymow,  her  checks  flashed, 
and  her  eyes  wot,  deeply  immersed  in  a  novel 
that  had  been  prohibited  with  the  most  positive 
siringcnec.  Saucy  Lillo  Katy !  In  her  surprise 
she  had  hardly  time  to  concoct  a  witchery,  with 
which  to  melt  her  aunty's  heart. 

“I  bad  such  a  time  hunting  after  the  eggs — 
didn't  I,  Juno  !  Yon  and  mo,  you  know;”  and 
she  Med  the  cars  of  her  pet  spaniel,  letting  them 
flap  back  again  over  her  eyes  in  a  way  not  quite 
agreeable  to  her  dignity.  “There's  one  of  the 
hens  setting,  too,  aunty,  and  I  couldn't  make  her 
move  a  bit.  I  poked  and  poked — didn't  I,  Ju¬ 
no  ?— you  and  me ;  but  she  wouldn't  stay  poked. 
See  here/'  said  Bhe,  flinging  the  forbidden  book 
far  over  the  hay,  which  her  aunt  immediately 
fished  out  again  with  the  rake ;  “  see  here,  aunty, 
ain't  she  one  of  the  obstinate  biddies?”  and  she 
began  prying  away  vigorously  at  a  hen  near  by, 
whoso  ruffled  feathers  and  swelled  breast  said  as 
plainly  as  words  could  say,  that  she  was  bound 
to  have  a  family  of  chickens  out  of  that  batch  o! 
eggs,  or  die  for  it. 

“Don’t  do  that — take  her  off!”  cries  the  aunt, 
in  alarm. 

'*  O  yes  I  Take  her  off!  She'd  take  my  nose 
off  first;  and  I've  no  ambition  to  go  without  a 
nose.”  And  Lillo  Katy  had  pretty  good  foun¬ 
dation  for  her  fears ;  for  her  incensed  henship 
was  pecking  away  and  scolding  most  furiously 
at  tho  stick,  which  was  still  held  within  reach  of 
her  bill. 

"There,” exclaimed  Aunt  Prudence,  swoop¬ 
ing  down,  and  bearing  the  hen  off  triumphantly 
in  her  apron.  “Now  walk  into  the  house,  miss." 

The  laugh  which  had  -  been  gathering  in  the 
eyes  and  on  the  lips  of  Katy,  exploded  in  a  little 
cough,  as  she  followed,  demurely,  in  the  wake  of 
her  rigorous  aunt,  thinking  all  the  while  how  she 
couid  best  pacity  her.  Little  need  had  aho  to 
fear ! 

Lille  Katy  was  tho  orphan  child  of  her  aunt's 
dead  sister,  who,  when  she  left  the  sunshine  of 
her  homo,  and  went  oat  into  tho  darkness  and 
tho  storms  with  a  loved  but  loveless  husband, 
left  there  one  heart  that  no  estrangement  could 
harden.  Poor  Aunt  Prudence !  Tho  world  saw 
in  her  a  hard,  cold,  shrewd  old  maid  (some  said 
a  disappointed  one),  tho  angels  saw  a  heart  full 
of  generous  impulses,  kindly  thoughtful  of  the 
needs  and  wants  of  those  around  her,  and  ever 
ready  to  meet  half  way  any  evidence  of  affec¬ 
tion  tear  might  have  been  tendered  her.  Kou~h 
she  was  to  the  core,  but  full  of  active  kindness ; 
never  venting  her  charity  in  money  or  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  penetrating  to  tho  heart  of  distress, 
assisting  and  relieving  in  her  own  individual 
person. 

“  I  like  to  see  what  I  do,”  she  was  wont  to  say, 
and  many  an  unwelcome  truth  fell  upon  the  cars 
of  such  as  ventured  to  solicit  ostentatious  alms, 
wherein  self-glorification  peered  out  the  chicfcst 
aim.  And  Lille  (a  perversion  of  litde)  was  her 
I  heart  s  idol.  Sho  would  scold  and  fret,  and 
sometimes  imagine  herself  excessively  severe, 

^  bs:  let  any  other  body  look  cross  ways  at  her. 


and  they  were  immediately  on  the  black  list  ol 
her  acquaintance. 

And  Lille  Katy !  I  wish  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  perfection  personified  in  this  world. 
But  It  is  not  possible;  and  Katy  was  only  hu¬ 
man  !  a  very  exquisite,  bewitching,  loveable  bit 
of  humanity ;  and,  no  thanks  to  well-meaning 
Aunt  Prudence,  that  she  was  not  spoiled  beyond 
the  hope  of  mending.  But  Lille  Katy ! 

"When  that  pale  and  dying  sister  placed  her 
in  the  stout  anas  of  Aunt  Prudence,  sho  vowed 
to  watch  over  her,  and  guard  her  from  harm; 
nod  when  the  frozen  heart  could  shelter  her  no 
more,  she  carried  her  to  her  own  home  os  ten¬ 
derly,  and  with  as  much  compassionate  care,  as 
if  the  beautiful  bud  had  blossomed  beneath  her 
own  heart-strings.  And  Bhe  vxa  a  loveable  baby ; 
a  round,  dimpled,  jolly,  crowing,  little  baby,  that 
so  long  as  Aunt  Prudence  would  set  a  lighted 
candle  for  her  to  wonder  at,  and  make  insano 
efforts  with  her  chubby  hands  to  reach,  would 
lay  all  day  long  among  a  heap  of  pillows,  occa¬ 
sionally  varying  the  monotony  by  pitching  for- 
ward  and  turning  a  somerset  over  tho  pillows, 
much  to  the  terror  of  her  good  aunt.  But  baby¬ 
hood  could  not  last  always,  and  nl though  Aunt 
Prudence  took  evmy  occasion  to  boost  of  her 
Superior  attainment,  and  her  strong  sensibilities, 
still  there  was  a  lingering  fear  in  her  mind,  that 
a  girl  of  Katy's  age  should  have  better  advan¬ 
tages  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  common  vil- 
lago  school  where  her  childhood  had  developed. 
Katy  loved  books,  certainly;  bnt  stick  books. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  that  her  aunt  would 
not  have  consigned  to  kindle  the  kitchen  fire ; 
and  even  in  placing  them  to  that  use,  she  had 
bo  mo  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  tho  propriety  of 
touching  them  with  a  pair  of  civilized  tongs. 
Aunt  Prudence  had  not  kept  up  with  tho  age, 
but  'Slab  Willis  had — so  as  fast  as  the  aunt 
burnt  them,  'Siah  re-produced  them  from  his  ca¬ 
pacious  pocket,  greatly  to  the  edification  of  Katy, 
who  quite  gloried  in  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
romance. 

'Siah  Willis  was  Katy'a  especial  friend  and 
confidant.  It  never  entered  that  curly  little 
head  of  hers,  that  friendship  was  only  love  with¬ 
out  wings;  in  fact,  wo  don't  quite  think  she 
could  have  defined  love,  had  she  been  asked  ; 
and  as  for  Aunt  Prudence,  in  her  blind  Idolatry, 
she  never  dreamed  that  the  day  might  come  when 
another  bond,  more  sweet  and  sacred,  should 
step  in  between  her  and  tho  child  of  her  affec¬ 
tion.  That  she  should  marry  sometime  wag  to 
be  expected,  and  even  desired.  The  aunt  knew 
too  wclKthc  bleak,  lonely  life  of  a  woman's 
heart,  thrown  upon  its  own  resources.  Ah,  yes, 
Katy  should  marry  sometime,  but  that  sometimo 
wag  so  far  in  the  distance,  so  faint  and  unde¬ 
fined,  that  tho  idea  was  dismissed  with  a  sigh. 

Not  so  with  'Siah  Willis.  Ho  had  made  tho 
wonderful  discovery,  that  he  thought  quite  as 
much  of  Katy  as  was  prudent,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  stem  old  father  would  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  had  ho  been  aware  of  the  circum¬ 
stance.  'Siah  was  an  only  son,  brave,  energetic 
and  manly.  His  father  before  him  had  been  a 
“rising  man/'  a  man  of  largo  intellect  and 
larger  ambition,  a  man  of  extensive  practice 
and  extensive  means ;  all  of  which  he  honestly 
expected  his  only  son  to  inherit  and  improve 
upon.  His  wife,  a  silly,  common-place  woman, 
devoted  to  novels  and  the  latest  fashions,  gave 
but  little  interest  to  his  home,  and  made  him 
still  more  watchful,  and  still  more  determined 
that  if  ever  his  noble  boy  should  many,  it  should  j 
be  with  one  that  could  appreciate  his  genius  and  | 
beautify  his  home.  His  own  heart  was  empty, 
his  own  home  a  blank,  and  while  he  wished  his 
son  settled  in  life,  he  guarded  with  jealous  earc 
tho  road  to  that  one  great  event. 

Dear  Katy!  It  was  long  before  the  truth 
found  its  way  to  her  heart;  but  when  it  did,  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  dazzling  qualities  of  his  mind, 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  her  own  inferi¬ 
ority,  changed  her  girlish,  wayward  affection 
into  a  passion  so  intense  that  it  was  almost 
worship. 

'Siah  was  to  leave  the  Tillage  1  'Siah  was  to 
battle  with  the  waves  of  life  in  the  great  dty, 
where,  to  Katy's  unsophisticated  heart,  evciy 
step  was  a  snare,  and  evciy  object  a  temptation. 

She  had  first  learned  it  from  bis  mother,  who,  in 
her  pride  of  spirit  and  weakness  of  intellect, 
poured  forth  sentence  after  sentence  of  what 
great  achievements  'Siah  would  xnako  in  tho 
city. 

“He’s  a  deal  smarter  than  his  father;  but, 
ywr  uoy/ no  must  never  many,  unless  he  can 
find  a  rich  wifo,  Nothing  like  poverty  to  keep  a 
man  down  in  the  world— nothing.  'Siah  must 
never  marry !" 

Why  did  Katy  keep  repeating  these  words  to 
herself,  long  after  the  darkness  surrounded  her 
little  chamber?  Why  had  she  not  thought  of 
this,  before  their  constant  association  so  inter¬ 
laced  their  lives  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
separate  them  ?  Or  why  had  it  been  forced  upon 
her  at  all,  when  she  might  have  lived  on  and 
loved  with  probably  no  further  thought  than  I 
that  'Siah  was  the  ideal  of  genius  and  mnnli-  | 
ness  T 

It  was  long  before  the  obtuse  mind  of  Aunt 
Prudence  took  in  the  exact  nature  of  Katy’s 
change.  When  her  quick  eye  first  discerned  the 
flashed  checks  and  wet  eyes,  there  was  a  pil¬ 
grimage  over  the  house  for  blankets  and  herbs, 
and  Katy  found  herself  obliged  to  undergo  an 
evening  of  assumed  illness,  in  which  an  invalid 
of  the  first  water  would  have  delighted.  Like 
all  passionate  natures,  Katy  was  unreasonable 
in  her  grief.  Her  joyous,  happy  manner  became 
uifui  miii  reserved.  One  moment  wild  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  passionate  grief,  the  next,  winding 
her  arms  in  a  soft  curve  around  her  aunt's  neck, 
and  pleading  for  her  forgiveness. 

To  'Siah,  the  change  was  still  more  inexpli¬ 
cable.  Instead  of  the  fond,  open  confidence  of 
their  former  association,  sho  shrank  from  his 
presence,  blushing  and  ashamed.  She  avoided 
even  the  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  him, 
and  yet  her  evident  wretchedness  when  he  failed 
to  make  his  daily  visit  would  hare  convinced 
any  eyes  less  blind  than  his  own,  tfrot  her  con¬ 
viction,  and  not  her  love,  was  at  fault. 

It  was  in  the  grey  of  the  evening,  just  in  that 
soft  half  light  which  is  neither  day  cor  evening. 


when  'Siah  first  poured  out  the  whole  strength  of 
hts  passionate  love  into  Katy's  bewildered  ear. 

"I  have  loved  you  so  long,  Katy! — so  long 
that  I  could  not  tell  when  friendship  left,  or 
where  love  began  I  I  am  going  out  into  the 
world,  Katy,  far  away  from  friends  and  counsel¬ 
lors.  It  may  be  months,  and  0,  Katy,  it  mav 
bo  years,  before  wc  ever  meet  again  I  Promise 
to  love  me ;  promise  that  no  time,  no  chance  nor 
act,  shall  ever  step  between  your  love  and  mine ! 
I  shall  want  that  assurance,  Knty,  to  mako  me 
strong  enough  to  reach  tho  goal  of  my  ambi¬ 
tion.  Speak  to  me,  Katy,  or  I  shall  claim  you 
mine  in  some  strange,  presumptuous  way  that 
may  exile  me  from  you  forever.” 

I  Katy  shrank  from  his  outstretched  arms,  and 
folded  her  hands  over  her  eyes!  It  wa9  along, 
strange  struggle,  and  'Siah  looked  on,  half 
moodily,  half  impatiently,  to  see  its  termination. 
At  first,  it  was  her  impulse  to  fly,  to  leave  him, 
and  ever  after  forbid  him  to  seek  her  presence. 
All  the  deep  and  earnest  feelings  of  her  natnre 
were  aroused.  One  wild  flash  of  thought  show¬ 
ed  her  the  abyss  of  her  destiny  when  he  should 
be  gone.  "When  he  should  be  gone !  "When  sho 
should  miss  him,  as  only  she  could  miss  him! 
w  nen  sue  should  yearn  to  hear  his  voice,  and  so 
yearning  feel  that  loneliness  which  would  be  felt 
but  once,  and  that  once,  forever!  If  she  had 
been  rich,  if  she  could  have  paved  with  flowers 
the  pathway  over  which  his  feet  were  to  wander 
on  tho  road  to  fame!  But  no!  “He  must 
never  marry!”  His  life  must  be  free,  unencum¬ 
bered,  glorious  ;  and  sho  would  live  in  her  lone¬ 
liness,  to  wait  for  and  watch  tho  development  of 
that  genius  which  she  knew  lay  dormant  ia  his 
heart.  She  did  not  offer  to  sit  down,  but  stood 
by  the  window  till  the  shadows  lengthened  and 
deepened,  and  finally  shrouded  both  in  darkness. 
Neither  had  spoken  for  many  minutes,  and  the 
unnatural  silenco  gave  a  painful  stillness  to  the 
room. 

He  waited  a  while  longer  for  her  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  and  then  made  a  hasty  step  or  two  for¬ 
ward.  She  started  from  her  reverie,  dreading 
lest  he  should  come  forward,  with  arms  held  out 
in  that  mute  entreaty,  which  it  would  be  so  hard 
to  refuse.  She  saw  he  was  expecting  her  answer 
in  some  wav  or  other,  and  yet  she  feared  to  speak 
that  one  sentence  which  must  wither  up  her 
young  life  with  so  fearful  a  blight  that  no  after 
sunshine  could  revive  it. 

“I  do  not  love  you/'  at  length  she  murmured. 

“I  never  thought  of  you  as  my  husband.  I 
thought  we  might  always  remain  as  friends —  , 
such  dear,  good,  happy  friends  as  we  were  till 
now.  O,  this  fearful  now!  Why  did  you  ever 
break  the  spell?  Wo  could  then  havo  been  so 
happy!” 

Katy  sank  down  npon  a  chair  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears.  The  dream  of  her  life  was 
over!  She  had  sacrificed  love  to  duty;  and 
there  must  be  gome  reward  for  it  in  tho  future. 

“You  do  not  mean  it,  Katy !”  He  had 
her  hanff  and  wnq.  holding  l1 
lips.  “  You  do  not  mean  it!  Have  wc  not  been 
all  ia  all  to  each  other,  in  all  tho  years  that  have 
past  since  wo  were  children  ?  I  havo  never  loved 
aught  else  in  the  world— not  lay  good,  harsh 
father,  who  doing  all  for  the  best,  as  he  thinks, 
has  made  a  path  for  mo  not  over  fall  of  roses  • 
not  even  my  fond,  weak  mother,  as  I  do  yon, 

Ivaty  Lille  luity,  that  I  havo  seen  grow  np 
from  beautiful  babyhood  into  a  charming  wo¬ 
man  !  My  life  has  been  too  busy,  my  thoughts 
altogether  too  much  absorbed,  to  care  for  other 
associations.” 

Still  Katy  did  not  answer.  Sho  was  strivin- 
against  the  wildest,  strongest  portion  of  her  nZ 
tare,  and  inwardly  praying  for  strength  to  he 
true  to  what  her  instinct  told  her  was  duty. 

She  could  conceal  from  her  lover  all  traces  of 
that  war  which  was  thrilling  her  inmost  soul 
with  anguish,  'but  she  could  not  conceal  irem 
herself  that  what  was  grief  to  her  was  double 
anguish  to  him.  He  was  to  leave  her— perhaps 
forever,— and  yet,  ia  such  an  hour  as  that,  the 
strong,  wild  agony  of  love,  which  struggled  for 
utterance,  was  obliged  to  ho  repressed,  to  be 
thrust  back  and  trampled  down  beneath  tho  feet 
of  duty. 

“I  do -not  love  you,”  again  issued  from  her  " 
quivering  lips.  “Don’t  let  us  speak  of  it  again. 

It  will  only  give  us  pain  :  and  the  w  d...  ,h,:. 
are  remaining  to  ns  should  be  filled  with" pleas¬ 
ant  images  that  will  give  as  both  pleasure  when 
—you  are  gone,”  sho  would  have  said;  but  tho 
■words  died  on  her  lips. 

Drearily  as  she  had  spoken,  and  drearily  ns 
he  had  listened,  there  was  too  little  romance 
and  too  much  sound  sense  in  ’Siah  Willis’s  na¬ 
ture  to  parley  longer  with  oao  who  so  strongly 
insisted  upon  not  loving  him.  Without  another 
word,  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  increasing  darkness. 

“Better  so,” murmured  poor  Katy, her  eyes 
overflowing  with  tears.  “  What  was  I  to  him  ? 

He  so  brilliant,  so  clever,  and  so  accomplished  ? 
j  I  could  never  have  been  a  companion  for  him— 
never !  And  he  might  have  been  sorry,  and  re- 
gretted  marrying  mo ;  and  that  would  have  been 
much  harder  to  bear !  O  yes,  it  is  better  ns  it  is. 

But — what  shall  I  do  without  him  ?”  sho  cried 
out  in  uncontrollable  anguish,  as  all  the  past 
association  swept  over  her  spirit  with  its  flood 
of  bitter  memories.  That  cry,  so  bitter,  so 
wild,  caught  tho  ear  of  Aunt  Prudence,  as  sho 
was  passing  by  the  door  oa  somo  household 
errand. 

“  Katy— Lille  Katy !  What  is  it,  dear, 

and  where  is  ’Siah  ?  I  thought  he  was  here  with 
you.” 

"  It  is  all  for  the  best,  aunty.  There,  no  more 
team;  I  was  not  worthy  of  him— that’s  all. 

And  he  s  not  to  marry;  and  he  is  going  away; 
and— aad— there  ncTtr  was  anybody  so  miser- 
able  as  I  am  !'* 

“Katy !  wha:  do  yon  know  of  the  miseries  of 
other  people  ?  There  are  sorrows  and  grieft  in 
the  world  before  which  this,  your  first  Borrow, 
would  fade  into  nothingness.  lou  miserable!” 

Aunt  Prudence  spoke  with  a  rapid,  impetuous 
enunciation,  so  unlike  her  mmol  methodical  way 
that  Katy  was  fain  to  look  op  ia  surprise  through  j 
her  tears.  j 

“  You  talk  of  sorrow,  Katy !  Ton  that  front  < 
foar  birth  have  been  guarded  from  every  storm ;  I 


you  miserable?  I  tel!  you,  Katy,  all  that  you 
have  erer  known,  or  borne,  or  suffered,  is  not  a 
J  single  drop  in  the  bucket  to  tho  great  woe  and 
the  great  grief  that  has  come  to—”  J$he  paused, 
wavered,  and  then  went  on  :  “  That  many  a  wo¬ 
man  has  borne  in  silence  and  despair.” 

“  Bat  he  loves  mo ;  he  is  unhappy ;  he  is  go¬ 
ing  away;  and  yet  I  cannot  marry  him.” 

“  Can  you  not  trust  him  ?  Do  anvthtng  but 
doubt.  Distrust  is  a  vile,  miserable,  ghastlv 
passion,  which  brings  about  the  verv  wrongs  it 
suggests.  Do  anything  hut  doubt,  Katv.” 

Tho  wildness  had  died  out  of  the  speaker's 
face,  and  taking  Ivaty's  hand,  she  retired  to  her 
rest,  not  forgetting  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for 
strength,  which  at  this  hour  she  was  sorely 
needing. 

While  this  scene  was  passing  in  the  cottage  of 
Aunt  Prudence,  a  more  passionate  and  storm v 
one  was  enacted  in  the  handsome  dwelling  of  : 
Squire  Willis.  His  noblo  hoy,  tho  pride  and 
glory  of  his  old  age,  had  come  to  him  with  a 
heart  fall  of  love  and  tenderness,  to  plead  with  f 
him  for  his  influence  with  Lille  Katv. 

As  I  have  before  written,  fiirnir?  Willi?  he 
was  known  the  country  round)  was  a  noble- 
minded,  upright  and  honorable  man ;  yet,  like 
all  fathers  of  the  past  ago,  stern,  uncompromis¬ 
ing  and  authoritative,  ruling  his  family  Yvith  un¬ 
bending  authority,  and  never  dreaming  that  one 
of  the  children  of  hi3  heart  could  by  possibility 
say  “yes”  when  he  said  “ no.”  That  his  chil¬ 
dren  reverenced  him,  we  need  not  add ;  and  if 
his  rule  was  more  by  fear  than  love,  there  was 
still  a  line  of  rectitude  to  which  each  and  all 
looked  up  with  a  feeling  of  duty  and  affection — 
all  but  one.  The  pride  of  the  family,  the  brav¬ 
est,  the  best  loved,  the  most  promising.  'Siah 
felt  the  rein,  and  grew  restive  under  such  stern 
control. 

He  yielded  to  his  father  because,  harsh  ns  he 
was,  he  loved  him;  but  when  a  wilder  love  took 
possession  of  his  heart,  he  forgot  the  rcvercnco 
which  years  of  parental  enre  had  implanted  in 
his  nature,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  gave 
vent  to  stormy  rebellion.  Passionate  words, 
bitter  recriminations  followed  each  other  in  rap¬ 
id  gusts  of  passion,  till  exasperated  beyond  rea¬ 
son,  the  sturdy  old  farmer  demanded  him  to 
leave  Katy  forever,  or  never  cros3  his  threshold 
ftgaiiL 

'Siah  turned  upon  his  heel  without  pausing  for 
an  answer;  bnt  there  was  no  softening  In  his 
heart  as  he  stood,  as  ho  believed,  for  the  last 
time  upon  his  own  threshold.  Not  even  tho  i 
pale,  frightened  face  of  his  mother,  peering  out 
like  a  ghost  from  tho  opposite  door  from  where 
the  fatal  conference  had  been  held,  could  melt 
that  obdurate  spirit  of  resistance  which  was 
swelling  in  his  bosom.  “Now  or  never/' he 
thought,  “I  have  been  in  leading-strings  long 
enough.  I  am  a  man  now,  and  he  treats  mo  as 
if  I  was  a  boy.” 

’  He  had  caught  But  spite  of  all,  there  was  a  desolate  feeling 
.ttiCT’.c.triv  to  Iv.z  in  his  heart,  which  made  him  press  his  mother 
wurmiy,  m  ms  tarcwcll  embrace. 

“He  drives  mo  to  it,  mother.  He  exasper¬ 
ates  mo  to  it.  I  could  have  borne  all  his  taunts 
if  he  had  spared  Katy.” 

“He  is  your  father, 'Siah.  You  havo  done 
wrong.  You  should  have  respected  his  years,  if 
not  his  counsel.  Go  walk,  now;  tho  moon  is 
just  rising.  Walk  and  think.” 

“  Think  1”  'Siah  turned  with  an  impatient 
stop  to  leave  the  house ;  hut  his  mother's  arm 
was  around  his  neck!  That  mother!  ever  be¬ 
fore  so  imbecile,  so  careless  and  thoughtless 
for  his  comfort.  Dor  tho  first  time  in  her  life, 
that  worldly  woman  had  awakened  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  there  was  something  of  more  import¬ 
ance  to  oe  a  one  in  life,  than  to  dress  and  visit. 

Her  son,  her  first-born,  noble  hoy ;  he,  whose 
bright,  quick  genius  and  warm,  generous  nature 
had  made  him  the  boast  of  the  village,  was  in 
grief— was  in  sorrow. 

Forring  away  with  a  determined  hand  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  which  tho  knowledge  that  : 
another  love  than  hers  had  power  to  roovo  f,Jm  I 
created,  she  again  drew  him  within  the  shadows 
of  the  porch,  and  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  hi3 
obstinacy. 

A  mother's  love  docs  not  change  with  every 
wind  that  blows,  my  boy;  trust  to  me.  The 
only  pure  and  real  love  the  wild  world  knows. 

Think  of  it,  'Siah,  and  do  not  rashly  cast  it  off. 

It  is  sent  from  God — a  gift  that  you  should  fear 
to  tamper  with.  What  is  the  love  of  a  poor, 
simple  girl  compared  with  it,  'Siah?  Forget 
Katy,  or,  if  you  will,  remember  her  kindly,  but 
do  not  leave  your  home.  In  time,  your  father 
may  consent  to  your  marriage  with  her,  and—*' 

“ Never!”  exclaimed  a  fierce  voice  at  their 
side. . “ Never !  Let  him  wed  her  if  he  chooses  ; 
let  him  choose  between  her  and  mo ;  and  let 
him  never  cross  my  threshold  again  till  his  mind 
is  made  up  to  do  his  duty,  as  a  son  should  do  !” 

Duty!  He  had  heard  of  it  from  his  boyhood 
up.  No  net  was  to  be  the  result  of  affection— 
everything  duty.  It  was  his  father’s  crvu'J,  Iff? 
watchword  and  his  strength.  iEstaken  father  ’ 
mistaken  hundreds  of  parents,  who  chill  the 
warmest  sentiment  of  paternal  affection  in  the 
bosom  of  their  offspring  by  that  hard  word, 

<%•  don’t  think  'Siah  was  right  to  rebel 
against  the  authority  cf  his  father;  but  wc  do 
think,  had  Sqnire  'VV'illis  wreathed  the  chain  of 
family  discipline  with  the  blossoms  of  sympathy 
and  kindliness,  his  children  would  have  yielded 
to  its  guidance  with  less  feeling  of  insubordi- 


I  Once,  indeed,  she  did  lose  herself  in  u  troubled 
,  doze,  just  long  enough  to  see  ’Siah.  her  ‘Siah, 
,  down  on  his  knees  before  a  beautiful  creature, 
whose  great,  glorious  eyes  were  beaming  loro 
upon  him.  She  came  out  of  this  with  u  KrvaI 
start,  which  half  awoke  Aunt  Prudence,  who 
even  in  her  sleep  was  not  unmindful  of  her 
household  affairs!  Then  she  tried  sitting  np  in 
bed  for  a  spell ;  and  finally,  as  the  old  kitchen 
clock  went  eight  with  its  clamorous  voice,  sho 
crept  quietly  out,  dressed  herself  and  wandered 
out  into  the  garden,  the  fence  of  which  on!v  di¬ 
vided  the  great  estate  of  Squire  Willis  from" that 
of  simple  Aunt  Prudence  Mansfield.  The  little 
arbor  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  was  lying  quite 
in  shadow,  or  Lille  Katy  would  have  perceived 
the  figure  of  a  man  reclining  on  oao  of  the 
benches. 

It  is  not  die  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to 
be  caught  in  tears,  when  one  designs  being  espe¬ 
cially  self-possessed  ;  and  Lille  Katv  would  havo 
thrown  herself  with  that  great  sob  anywhere  but 
into  those  extended  arms,  which  were  opened  so 
pleadingly  to  receive  her.  It  was  too  late  to 
pretend  indifference  now.  All  the  happiness  of 
the  past,  with  all  the  misery  of  tho  present,  camo 
rushing  over  her  in  tkut  moment  of  self-abase¬ 
ment,  and  while  she  confessed  her  lo\re,  she  as¬ 
sured  him  that  no  inducement  would  urge  her  to 
accept  2iis  hand  in  opposition  to  his  father's  will. 

“  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother”  was  ono  of 
her  first  lessons,  and  there  was  no  impassibility 
so  likely  to  become  possible,  as  dun  Katy  should 
forget  that  injunction. 

“Lou  have  done  wrong,  'Siah,”  sho  murmur* 
cd-  “  You  should  not  have  angered  your  father. 

I  do  not  blame  him ;  I  should  only  be  a  barrier 
in  your  path.  Think  of  the  great  expectations 
your  father  lias  in  store  for  you ;  think  of  tho 
brilliant  future  before  you!  You  w'oald  only 
throw  yourself  away  upon  poor  simple  me.” 

But  'Siah  was  evidently  quite  willing  to  throw 
himself  away,  and  all  her  simple  logic  melted 
like  dew*  before  the  sun,  when  opposed  to  tho 
impulsive  eloquence  of  her  beseeching  lover. 

“  He  may  change  his  mind  yot/'  she  went  on, 
gladly  catching  at  any  ray  of  hope  which  chanced 
to  offer  itself.  “  He  may  yet  give  his  consent.” 

“Iff-  change  his  mind  !  Why,  Knty,  you  might 
as  well  expect  the  great  rock  yonder,  looking  $o 
gnm  and  black  in  tho  moonlight,  to  change,  as 
to  expect  my  father  to  alter  bis  mind.  No,  Katy, 
no !  If  you  love  me,  yott  will  never  sond  mo 
out  into  the  world  aimless,  objectless,  and  un¬ 
guarded.  Go  with  me,  and  I  can  endure  any¬ 
thing;  send  me  out  alone,  and  I  will  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  wreck  which  may  come  to  mv 

future  lifer.” 

Still  she  sat  meekly,  trembling,  within  tho 
clasp  of  her  lover's  arm. 

“  You  do  not  love  me — you  cannot  love  me  1 
'Love  sacrifices  all  things  to  bless  the  thing  it 
loves.'  Katy,  I  have  boem  frozen  to  death  in  tho 
cold  atmosphere  of  home.  I  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  love — deep  and  exclusive  love !  It  is  my 
nature,  the  requisite  of  my  whole  existence.  I 
havo  seen  and  envied  tho  so  who  could  portion 
out  their  lovo,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there.  I 
i  cannot  do  it.  I  yearned  for  affection  ;  I  nought 
it  at  your  hands ;  my  whol®  being  depends  upon 
its  success.  Lovo  me,  and  there  is  not  a  task  I 
cannot  accomplish,  not  an  ambition  I  cannot 
achieve!  Banish  me,  and  there  is  no  bar  to  tho 
miseries,  the  sorrows,  and  tho  temptations  which 
I  may  yield  to  1" 

Poor  Katy !  poor  Katy !  Sho  only  looked  up 
more  tearfully  into  her  lover’s  face,  and  carried 
his  hand  to  her  lips  in  a  kind  of  pleading,  earn- 
cst  appeal  that  he  would  save  himself  from  such 
a  miserable  fate. 

“Only  you  can  do  it,  Katy”  ho  went  on. 

“My  love  docs  not  lie  so  near  tho  surface  that 
when  one  impression  dies  out,  another  takes  its 
place.  0,  Katy,  there  are  those  in  the  world 
who  would  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  bo  to 
plead  and  so  to  bo  repulsed.  Say  you  will  be 
mine,  and  you  wall  be  proud  of  me  yet,  Katy. 

You  cannot  know,  you  cannot  believe,  the  in¬ 
centive  to  great  deeds  and  noble  achievements 
your  sweet  companionship  would  be  to  mol 
Say  you  will  be  my  wife  1” 

“I  cannot,  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  'Siah!”  and 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  she  turned  from  her 
lover  and  fled  into— tho  outstretched  arms  of  tho 
repentant  father ! 

“Good  girl!  Good  Katy!  There,  don't  cry 
now,  don’t  cry,  it's  all  over,  don’t  cry,”  and  he 
wiped  Katy's  eyes  with  a  handkerchief,  which 
was  ten  times  ns  much  needed  in  the  virinitv  of 
lus  own  eyes.  “I’ve  been  a  harsh  father,  Katy. 

I’ve  thought  it  all  over.  I'rc  had  a  vision,  and 
that  vision  showed  me  my  poor  boy  alone,  ne¬ 
glected,  and  among  strangers.  Then,  c s  I 
couldn't  stay  in  the  ho»i»e,  I  wandered  out  into 
tiie  garden,  and  Bomehow  I  got  through  the  gam 
utcruviv;  uuu  liicu  hearing  voices,!  couldn't 
help  li smning,  and  I  heard  you  uying  to  mako 
excuses  for  the  old  man,  which  ho  did  not  de¬ 
serve  ;  and  no  I  determined  to  tell  you  at  once* 
that  the  wedding  might  come  off  as  soon  as  you 
please,  and  that  there  is  a  room  in  i he  Squire's 
house  for  Aunt  Prudence,  and  n  kennel  in  tho 
porch  for  Juno ;  and  God*bleiw  you  for  ojiening 
my  eyes,  and  giving  me  a  dearer  vision  before  it 
was  too  late!” 


Long  and  long  sweet  Katy  lay  tossing  and 
tumbling  upon  her  little  bed,  listening  to  the 
sound  snoring  of  Aunt  Prudence,  or  looking 
out  npon  the  still  starlight  which  lay  upon  the 
quiet  village.  Our  country  hour:  are  no:  dtr 
hours  by  many  degrees  of  quietude.  While  the 
city  is  in  its  first  flash  of  even-tide,  our  eastern 
homes  are  hushed,  and  our  eastern  children  bavr 
with  their  dreams ! 

Katy  couM  not  coax  the  spirit  of  slumber  to 
her  eyes.  In  vain  she  turned  and  twisted  ;  In 
rain  she  beat  up  the  pillows,  as  if  Semens 
had  hidden,  there  — even  the  soporific  “fire 
hundred,  wluch  she  had  counted  backward 
and  which  never  before  failed  her  as  a  Bleeping  > 
potion,  had  lost  its  charm  upon  her  eyelid*.  I 


Perhaps  Aunt  Prudence  didn't  jump  when 
Katy  awoke  her  with  a  Lisa  that  ni^ht ;  and  per¬ 
haps  she  didn’t  open  her  eyes  when  she  told  her 
about  the  wedding  fixings ;  and  perhaps  there 
was  any  sleep  ia  either  of  the  dwellings  that 
night ;  and  perhaps  the  aristocratic  portion  of 
the  village  didn't  make  the  astonishing  di'coverv 
that  Jostah  Willi*  (Ids  whole  name,  as  it  stood 
oa  the  register)  vw  a  very  foolish  young  mac  ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  ever  another ruch  a  splen¬ 
did  wedding  in  our  village  (or  »ach  a  hiisdome 
bridegroom,  or  sack  a  (wo;  bride)  tu  mme  off 
some  three  months  after  the  above  mentioned 
event*  transpired. 

That  was  years  and  year*  ago.  The  ri:r  of 
Worthington,  last  winter,  was  ringing  with  tho 
praiacs  of  an  orator  from  the  Eastern  States, 
whme  brilliant  aad  impressive  eloquence-  had 
quite  captiva^-d  the  multitude. 

“That  is  Mr.  and  Mrs. - wzs  the  running 

murmur,  u  a  brave,  gentleman  entered 


Pi 
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xfce  parlor  with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  TVe  didn’t 
go  to  Washington  to  utiflo  onr  curiosity,  so  we 
“made  great  eyes”  at  them  in  common  with 
all  the  rest.  They  took  it  easy— all  that  star¬ 
ing, — looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 
What  was  it  in  that  sweet,  innocent  face  that 
captivated  so  t  Not  its  extreme  bcuuty,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  for  I  saw  every  day  more  beautiful  ones. 
More  than  once  ottr  eyes  met  with  an  earnest, 
questioning-  glance,  each  time  forcing  from  me  a 
resolution  not  to  be  so  rude  in  my  gazing  again. 
But  the  more  I  resolved  the  more  I  broke  my 
word,  and  the  more  frequently  I  detected  her  in 
as  earnest  an  investigation.  The  graceful  bend 
of  that  beautiful  head  l  the  sunny  glance  of  that 
mischievous  eye!  Only  one  person  in  the  world 
could  own  them — Lille  Katy!  It  burst  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  upon  the  dark  cloud  of  mem¬ 
ory— Lille  Katy ! 

There  were  no  more  ceremonies,  be  sure  of 
that !  The  heart  dictates  Its  own  conventionali¬ 
ties,  and  ice  quite  forgot  to  bo  even  faxhiowUt. 
We  hud  parted  school  girls ;  we  met,  icouten. 
.Appropriating,  one  oftnose  luxurious  lounges, 
■we  dived  our  heads  away  down  into  the  treasure- 
house  of  memory;  and  if  we  came  back  with  as 
many  tears  as  smiles  upon  our  lips,  and  in  our 
eyes,  it  was  a  healthful  season  for  os,  and  left  ns 
wiser  and  better  for  what  we  found  there,  I  went 
with  her  to  her  room,  and  there  was  Aunt  Pru¬ 
dence,  just  as  stiff,  just  as  formal,  and  just  as 
precise  ns  ever.  Ia  answer  to  my  question,  of 
how  sho  liked  fashionable  life,  she  said,  “  To  her 
mind,  hunting  hens'  nests  was  rather  more  prof¬ 
itable."  Then  Katy  showed  me  her  two  beauti¬ 
ful  boys ;  and  we  shed  a  tear  or  two  over  the 
memory  of  her  dead  baby;  “such  a  little  an- 
gel,"  she  said. 

I  shall  never  see  Lille  Katy  again ;  for  the 
name  of  a  stirring  and  thrilling  orator  comes 
ever  and  anon  across  the  bounding  billows,  and 
Katjjis  hisi  pride.  1  don't  know  cither,  how  I 
came  Jo  'make  a  story  of  her,  unless  it  was  in 
the  illustration  a  beautiful  character.  That 
must  have  been  it.  I  wanted  an  ideal  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  woman,  and  my  ideal  is  Lillo  Katy.  Do 
yon  like  her,  reader  ? 
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JMTTLE  Rachel  was  one  of  my  oldest 
acquaintances  ;  we  became  intimate 
with  each  other  in  the  following  manner. 

One  fine  summer’s  evening,  as  I  walk¬ 
ed  out  with  no  other  companion  than  a 
little  terrier,  that  took  infinite  pains  to 
convince  me  I  could  find  no  better  pro¬ 
tection  nor  amusement  than  he  aflforded, 
I  suddenly  came  upon  a  little  girl  sitting 
on  a  low  stool  at  the  door^of  a  cottage, 
eating  some  bread  and  milk,  and  endeav¬ 


oring  to  keep  quiet  a  kitten*  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  think  itself  entitled  to  a  share.  This; 
was  too  inviting  a  group  for  Fury  to  pass; 
without  notice,  and  he  accordingly  soon: 
commenced  such  a  variety  of  alarming; 
manoeuvres,  approaching  nearer  and  near¬ 
er,  and  barking  louder  and  louder,  that 
little  Rachel's  courage  altogether  failed: 
her  ;  and,  scarcely  knowing  which  to  sac¬ 
rifice,  she  placed  the  porringer  of  milk 
on  the  ground,  took  the  frightened  kitten* 
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in  her  arms,  and  mounting  the  stool  bade 
the  naughty  dog  ‘  keep  at  a  distance,’  in 
very  valiant  words,  but  words  ill  agreeing 
with  her  changing  colour  and  hesitating 
voice. 

As  if  perfectly  aware  such  words 
would  break  no  bones,  Fury  advanced 
with  greater  daring,  and  at  length,  just 
before  I  could  interfere,  brought  little  Ra¬ 
chel’s  distress  to  the  extreme,  by  poking 
his  impudent  nose  into  her  porringer,  and 
■  eagerly  lapping  the  milk  which  was  her 
own  supper. 

Poor  Rachel !  there  she  stood  the  very 
.  picture  of  distress,  able  indeed  to  attempt 
:  the  rescue  of  her  porringer,  but  not  with¬ 
out  risking  the  safety  of  her  kitten,  and 
a  great  deal  too  magnanimous  to  recover 
her  own  just  rights  by  the  desertion  of 
her  friend.  What  she  would  have  done, 
Idcnow  not,  but  my  interference  soon  re¬ 
stored  matters  to  a  better  footing  ;  and 
before  we  parted  little  Rachel  and  I  were 
the  best  lriends  in  the  world,  and  Fury 
•was  tolerated  for  my  sake  t  till  he  became 
liked  for  his  own. 

The  next  material  point  in  the  history 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Rachel  is  dated 
at  the  opening  of  my  Sunday  school, 
when  my:  little  friend,  having  somehow 
heard  of  it,  never  let  her  aunt  rest  till 
she  brought  her.  But  when  the  aunt 
was  gone,  and  she  found  by  attentive  ex¬ 
amination  that  she  was  by  a  great  deal 
the  least  of  all  the  little  girls  present, 
poor  Rachel’s  heart  failed  her,  and  she 
began  to  cry,  ‘  O,  I  wish  I  could  get  home ! 
I  wish  I  could  get  home  !’  One  of  the 


teachers  came  up  to  comfort  her  ;  but, 
having  a  bible  in  her  hand,  little  Rachel 
could  no  longer  contain  her  fears,  and  she 
began  to  sob  and  cry  most  piteously  j 
but  it  was  not  till  the  mistress  of  the 
school  appeared  that  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  burst  of  grief  was  discovered  and 
removed.  Her  ‘  why  do  you  cry,  Rachel? 
you  wished  to  come  here,  and  you  are 
sure  Mr  Hoole  will  let  nobody  hurt  you,’ 
was  answered  with  ‘  O,  I  can  never  learn 
that  great  book — I  can  never,  never  learn 
it  !’  ‘  Well,  Rachel,  you  never  shall 

learn  the  great  book  till  you  wish  for  it. 
I  have  a  little  book  for  a  little  girl,  with 
little  lessons,  and  that  shall  be  for  you, 
Rachel.’  The  little  book  was  brought, 
and  little  Rachel’s  eyes  shone  through  her 
tears,  as  she  looked  at  the  pictures  in  it, 
and  longed  to  know  what  they  were 
about. 

There  was  no  primary  free  school  in  the 
place  where  Rachel  lived,  and  her  aunt 
did  not  send  her  to  a  private  school,  on 
account  of  the  expense  ;  and,  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  school  learning  herself,  she 
thought  Rachel  might  do  without  it  too  ; 
but  she  always  kept  her  well  employed, 
or,  at  least,  out  of  idleness  and  mischief, 
and  it  was  surprising  how  many  things 
Rachel  could  do  before  she  was  eight 
years  old.  At  a  very  early  age,  she  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  by  washing  her  pin¬ 
afore  in  a  puddle,  and  making  it  not  more 
than  twice  as  dirty  as  it  was  before  she 
began.  For  this  she  got  well  scolded  ; 
but,  as  her  aunt  could  not  help  laughing, 
Rachel  took  it  for  granted  that  the  fault 
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lay  in  her  having  chosen  the  puddle  in¬ 
stead  of  clean  water.  A  bucket  made 
her  second  attempt  more  successful,  and 
she  then  became  eager  to  dry  it,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  a  piece  of  packthread  and  a 
couple  of  sticks  set  up  very  knowingly, 
this  end  seemed  likely  to  be  attained  : 
but,  alas  !  having  no  pins  wherewith  to 
secure  it,  the  pinafore  was  blown  away, 
and  she  had’  far  to  run  before  she  could 
recover  it,  and  found,  by  sad  experience, 
how  much  time  and  labor  may  be  lost  for 
want  of  a  single  pin. 

Little  Rachel,  with  all  her  mishaps, 
had  one  very  good  quality ;  she  was  al¬ 
ways  endeavoring  to  do  her  best,  and  few 
little  girls  could  do  more  with  her  means. 
Though  she  was  not  very  quick,  she  was 
very  attentive,  and  this  made  her  teach¬ 
ers  give  her  the  more  time,  and  be  the 
more  patient  with  her.  She  indeed  got 
forward  so  well,  that  it  appeared  only 
right  to  reward  her  diligence,  and  I  was 
very  glad  when  an  opportunity  occurred 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  put  her  into  a 
higher  school,  where  clothing  as  well  as 
learning  was  given  free  of  expense,  and 
where  I  knew  she  would  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  be  taken  great  care  of. 

When  Rachel  put  on  her  new  dress, 
she  certainly  seemed  to  think  herself  tal¬ 
ler,  but  every  body  else  most  provoking- 
ly  thought  her  less  ;  she  continued  to  be 
little  Rachel,  though  removed  to  the  great 
school.  When  she  entered  it,  many 
laughed  to  see  her  walking  between  the 
head  girl  and  another,  for  they  happened 
to  be  the  tallest  in  the  school  ;  but  little 


Rachel  trotted  before,  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  Many  of  those,  who  thus  laugh¬ 
ed,  soon  looked  more  serious ;  for  the  new 
comer  took  her  place  nearly  half  way  in 
the  school  at  her  book,  and,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  was  placed  in  the  first  class  at  her 
sewing. 

I  was,  for  a  time,  much  afraid  that  pro¬ 
motion  might  do  Rachel  no  good,  and 
that  I  might  have  the  mortification  of 
finding,  as  I  had  too  often  done  in  other 
cases,  that  advancement  led  to  idleness 
and  self-conceit;  but  little  Rachel  contin¬ 
ued  the  same  good  child,  and  never  dis¬ 
appointed  me.  Often  subjected  to  many 
petty  hardships ;  often  apparently  toiling 
in  vain,  still  Rachel  struggled  on,  and  a 
word,  or  look,  from  the  mistress  she  lov¬ 
ed,  was  sufficient  to  turn  her  tears  to 
smiles,  her  anxieties  to  contentment.  She 
was  indeed  a  happy  child,  for  she  had  good 
sense,  and  a  grateful,  affectionate  heart. 

Little  Rachel  was  now  a  scholar  of 
some  standing  in  the  school,  and  had 
worked  herself  up  to  within  a  few  places 
of  the  first  class,  when  it  so  happened 
that  two  of  the  teachers  left  suddenly, 
and  a  third  became  so  ill,  it  was  necessa¬ 
ry  to  supply  her  place.  Could  this  have 
been  foreseen  a  month  before,  there  would 
have  been  more  than  one  girl  who  would 
have  exerted  herself  to  obtain  the  vacant 
situation  ;  but,  coming  unexpectedly,  the 
whole  community  were  astonished  to  find, 
that  little  Rachel  Young  must  become  a 
teacher.  All  wondered,  some  grumbled ; 
but  the  thing  was  inevitable — she  be¬ 
came  ‘  little  Rachel,  the  teacher.* 
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Rachel  found  teaching  harder  work 
than  learning  ;  but  she  set  to  it  valiantly, 
and  both  toiled  herself  and  made  others 
toil,  till  she  and  they  were  alike  ready  to 
drop,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like 
her  ;  she  would  stand  before  her  class, 
with  her  book  in  her  left  hand,  held  out 
at  arm’s  length,  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  right ;  and,  as  she  gave  sign  after 
sign,  and  uttered  syllabic  after  syllable, 
as  though  the  whole  credit  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  depended  upon  her,  it  was  more 
like  the  action  of  a  runner  straining  his 
utmost  strength,  or  of  a  sailor  tugging  at 
a  rope,  than  any  thing  I  have  met  with  ; 
and  never  did  teacher  labor  with  a  more 
sincere  and  single  aim  to  get  her  schol¬ 
ars  forward.  It  was  well  she  did  so  ;  for, 
had  she  given  them  time  for  rest  of 
thought,  perhaps  few  would  have  been 
willing  to  submit  to  little  Rachel ;  but  she 
got  the  machine  in  motion,  and  all  felt 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  stopping  it 
till  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

At  length  little  Rachel  began  to  grow ; 
she  had  indeed  been  growing  for  some 
years,  as  might  be  supposed  ;  but  her  be¬ 
ing  constantly  placed  amongst  taller  and 
older  girls,  in  consequence  of  her  unre¬ 
mitting  industry,  caused  her  always  to  be 
thought  and  spoken  of  as  little.  At  the 
time  when  the  great  book,  which  she 
feared  so  much,  was  finally  committed  to 
her  charge,  she  was  growing  beyond  her 
strength  ;  and  bodily  weakness,  added  to 
her  solicitude  to  do  her  utmost,  was  grad¬ 
ually  destroying  the  fragile  flower  I 
had  watched  with  so  much  interest. 


My  poor  Rachel  was  no  longer  the 
playful  child,  the  anxious  scholar,  nor  in¬ 
deed  the  little  teacher  ;  but  this  was  not 
because  she  loved  her  school  the  less,  but 
the  more.  The  great  book  had  done  its 
work  ;  it  had  not  been  forced  on  her,  but 
given  when  she  Avas  ready  to  receive  it, 
and  had  become  the  book  sho,  dearly  pri¬ 
zed  before  it  became  her  duty  to  teach  it 
to  others.  Her  tears  fell  frequently  when 
she  found  her  efforts  ineffectual,  and  she 
Avas,  in  truth,  a  partaker  of  the  cares  and 
the  labors  of  a  true  servant  of  Christ, 
Avithout  having,  in  the  least  particular, 
lost  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the 
modesty  of  a  female. 

My  poor  Rachel  !  it  is  useless  saying 
more  :  she  is  gone — gone  before  me.  I 
trust  to  that  rest  Avhich  God  has  prepared 
for  those  Avho  truly  love  and  fear  him. 
Surely,  she  did  not  live  in  vain  ?  and,  if 
taken  early,  it  lias  been  from  the  evil  of 
the  world,  and,  in  her  short  time,  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  long  time.  When  I  am 
disposed,  at  times,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Prophet,  and  say — “  Who  hath  believed 
our  report  ?”  I  remember  my  little  Ra¬ 
chel,  and  feel  ashamed  of  groAving  faint 
in  the  service  to  Avhich  my  Redeemer 
hath  appointed  me.  A  child’s  lips  have 
taught  me  some  of  the  best  lessons  1  have 
ever  learnt — a  child’s  example  hath  often 
impelled  me  to  exertion.  I  wish  it  were  in 
my  poAver  to  convey  to  others  the  feelings 
Avith  which  I  write  these  remarks,  and 
have  traced  this  humble  memorial  ;  but  I 
trust  mothers  will  understand  them,  and 
perhaps  some  school-girls  also. 
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1I721T  IETTDE 

FROM  MISS  MARY  ANN  DELIGHTFUL. 

It  gives  us  extreme  pleasure  to  record 
in  the  columns  of  the  Flag-Staff  this  new 
proof  from  this  ingenious  and  gifted  young 
lady,  who  bids  fair  to  take  her  highest  rank 
among  the  authoresses  of  our  land.  We 
say  to  her, 1  My  dear,  you  are  welcome  to 
our  columns.  We  will  trot  you  out.  Send 
us  all  your  day  dreams  and  embroidery.’ 
We  can  assure  our  readers  of  a  rich  treat : 

Oh!  My  Dear  Mr.  Editor! — We  have  been 
too  excited.  Our  school  has  been  thrown  into  a 
state  of  confusion,  which  can  be  better  imagined 
than  deseri  bed.  Think  of  all  the  ink-stands  upset, 
all  the  copy-books  tom  into  fragments,  nil  tbo 
French  exorcises  forgotten;  while  poor  Eliza 
Jane  Bevax  has  actually  gone  into  hysterrick  fits. 
Hennery  Clay — yes,  Hennery  Clay,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman,  patriot  of  the  Senate,  visited 
ou  ■  school  to-day.  Was  n’t  it  too  much  for  us  poor 
excitable  creatures !  We  had  expected  the  visit, 
bliss  Billiscoo  had  given  strict  orders  to  put  the 
school  in  order.  The  north  room  was  fitted  up 
with  all  the  delicate  taste  which  you  must  give 
us  girls  credit  for.  Your  correspondent’s,  your 
humble  servant’s,  one  bliss  Mary  Ann  Deugut- 
fcl’s  needle-work  consisting  of  a  pet  lamb  and 
shepherd,  in  handsome  frame,  graced  the  further 
end.  Eliza  Jane  Bevax,  the  fainting  girl,  (poor 
foelish  thing,  to  faint  just  at  that  moment,  which 
was  the  most  interesting  in  her  life;)  Jane  Be- 
vaxes  painting  of  *  Robbing  a  Bird’s  Nest,’  in  gilt 
frame,  stood  next;  then  a  variety  of  things,  or- 
rerys,  musical  instruments,  geranium  and  rose¬ 
bushes  ;  while  just  over  the  door  of  entrance  was 
an  arch,  enterwined  with  flowers,  written  on  it,  in 
elegant  gilt  letters,  ‘Welcome,  Hennery  Clay.’ 
It  was  a  thrilling,  never-to-be-forgotten  moment ; 
Oh !  it  was  indeed  too  much  for  nerves  constituted 
like  mine,  when  the  great  man  entered,  and  look¬ 
ed  smilingly  around  on  us  girls !  He  then  com¬ 
plimented  the  school-room,  in  tones  as  musical  as 
if  they  came  out  of  a  silver  trumpet;  buf/when 
he  turned  round,  with  his  unwonted  felicity,  to 
our  dear  Miss  Billincoo,  and  said,  ‘  Madam,  your 
establishment  does  you  credit,’  we  hurst  like  a 
flock  of  young  lambs  right  over  our  rales  and 
regulations.  1  assure  you,  my  dear  Fiag-Staff,  we 
could  not  help  it.  Tire  strife  was  who  should  get 
the  first  kiss.  Miss  Sneazy,  of  Shauneetown,  hits 
rather  the  longest  limbs ,  hut  I  rather  think  one 
Mary  Ann  Delightful  outstripped  her  on  that 
occasion.  My  feelings  entirely  overcame  mo ;  I 
threw  my  arms  around  this  Father  of  his  Country’s 
neck  and  kissed  his  lips;  and  Oh !  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  moment,  he  smacked  mine  again!  — mid 
again!  —  and  again !  All  the  prettiest  girls  in  the 
room  went  up  and  hugged  him,  and  he  seemed  real¬ 
ly  to  enjoy  it  very  much,  as  what  man,  whose  heart 
was  not  made  of  the  nether  mile  stone  would  not  ? 
for  Oh !  there  is  in  beauty  a  thrill  which  the  light¬ 
ning  cannot  equal  and  tht^electric  fluid  knows 
not  !  It  fires  the  soul  with  fflAzy,  which  the  war¬ 
rior  in  the  battle,  nerved  by  me' sounds  of  trumps 
and  martial  music,  and  the  dread  instruments  of 
war,  can  scarcely  feel !  Dear  Miss  Billincoo  has 
had  a  violent  sick  headache,  now  that  it  is  all 
over,  but  every  one  on  the  great  occasion  said  she 
acted  so  well.  Only  one  untimelyoccurrencemarred 
the  occasion:  Jane  Reynolds  was  up  in  her 
room  on  bread  and  water  for  drawing  the  Devil 
on  her  slate.  Reynolds  is  a  sad  girl.  She  has 
indeed  given  our  good  Miss  Billincoo  a  great 


deal  of  trouble,  she  is  such  a  witch.  Sometimes 
she  is  almost  too  much  for  her,  and  then  comes 
the  bread  and  water  system,  with  now  and  then  a 
straight  jacket  and  boxed  ears,  its  Miss  Billincoo 
is  pretty  severe  when  she’s  a  mind  to.  The  new 
dancing-master,  M.  Coulox,  is  a  funny  little  man, 
and  sots  all  the  girls  a-laughing.  We  arc  to  have 
an  assembly  next  week,  i  send  you  the  minutes 
of  our  ‘Associated  Ring  Dove'  Society,’  with 
reference  to  the  reception  of  Hennery  Clay  : 

MINUTES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Ring  Doves, 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Delightful  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Bevax  appointed 
Secretary.  The  Chairman  briefly  stated  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  meeting.  On  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  wo  honor  the  great  Statesman 
as  well  for  his  devotion  to  the  country  as  the  sex ; 
We  mean  Hennery  Clay. 

Resolved,  Thata  committee  of  twelve  be  appoint¬ 
ed  on  kisses;  that  no  one  shall  hug  him  around 
the  neck ;  and  that  the  girls  shall  go  up  for  the 
purpose  of  kissing  in  the  order  appointed  by  the 
Marshall,  the  same  as  when  General  Zackauy 
Taylor  visited  the  school. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
wait  on  Hennery  Clay,  to  request  him  to  kiss  the 
cider  Miss  Billincoo,  lest  she  should  feel  hurt. 

The  meetine  adjourned. 

Eliza  Jane  Bevax,  Secretary. 


Oh  !  t"he  sufferin’s  of  natur  —  of  suffer¬ 
in’  human  natur !  There  are  aches  in  the 
stomac  and  pains  in  the  head;  gouts  in 
the  toe  and  the  growin’  in  of  the  nail ; 
tooth-ache  and  ear-aehe ;  eruptions  on  the 
external  surface;  the  hair  falls  off;  the 
teeth  come  out ;  the  face  eaves  in ;  in  fact, 
a  sea  of  troubles,  wliieh  it  would  take  a 
ship  a  long  time  to  sail  through !  But  we 
have  much  to  he  thankful  for,  livin’  when 
1  we  do,  when  so  much  is  actooally  done  for 
the  relievement  of  the  specie.  Wc  have 
only  to  look  at  the  new  medicines  invented 
day  by  day  to  he  sure  on  that  p’int.  Wo 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  ‘  Coddle’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Afple-Saas,’  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column,  and  .which  bids  fair  to 
take  a  peculiarly  high  rank  among  medi¬ 
cated  drugs.  It  is  not  costive,  being  only 
twenty-five  cents  a  keg.  There  are  many 
description  of  pills  fighting  with,  one  an¬ 
other  for  the  mastery,  and  had  they  legs  to 
kick  with,  and  fingers  to  scratch  with,  look 
out  for  blood  on  the  pavement.  But  they 
consist  of  nothin’  but  a  little  pot-belly 
without  a  neck,  head,  arms  or  kgs.  To 
settle  these  great  disputations,  we  therefore 
propose  the  followin’  ingenus  method :  Take 
the  opposing  pill-boxes  to  the  summit  of  a 
tolerabul  size  hill,  gin  the  word,  start  even, 
unloose  ’em,  set  the  little  fellers  agoin, 
and  whichever  works  fastest,  and  gels  to 
the  bottom  fust,  let  them  be  the  smartest 
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pills !  Will  our  friends  of  the  Graefen- 
berg  Company  agree  to  this  ?  But  what 
shall  we  do  with  disputatious  powders  and 
rival  blister-plasters  1  We  dono  ! 
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It  was  a  cold,  wet  evening  in  the  early  part  of 
October.  A  chilling  and  heavy  rain  had  been 
failing  steadily  all  day,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  suggestive  of  ideas  of  discomfort  than 
a  look  out  into  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night, 
while  the  penetrating  coldness  of  the  air  was 
enough  to  freeze  the  life-blood  in  its  source. 

A  matronly,  plcasant-looking  woman  was 
moving  restlessly  about  a  clean,  well-arranged 
kitchen,  lit  up  by  a  bright  wood  fire,  imperfectly 
aided  by  a  tallow  candle  on  a  stand. 

“I  wonder  where  Leonard  can  be,”  thought 
she,  as  the  clock  over  the  mantle-piece  struck 
nine;  “ho  hns  been  out  in  the  rain  ever  since 
four,  and  he  has  not  quite  got  over  that  fever 
yet.” 

Just  then  the  outer  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  cheerful  voice  exclaimed — 

“  Where  is  the  milk-pail,  mother?  I  havo 
found  that  pesky  cow  at  last.” 

“Where  was  she?”  asked  the  mother. 

“  Why,  she  was  shut  up  in  the  pound  all  the 
time;  and  I  went  down  to  the  swamp,  and  over 
to  Eltham  woods,  and  through  Squire  Jones’s 
lane,  and  up  to  Huckleberry  hill,  and  I  was  just 
ready  to  give  up  and  come  home,  when  I  met 
little  Daniel  Brewer,  who  told  me  that  ho  saw 
old  Mr.  Davis  shut  our  cow  up  there,  because 
she  had  strayed  into  his  orchard.  I  was  real 
angry  for  n  few  minutes  to  think  that  ho  had 
given  me  so  much  trouble  for  nothing,  for  ho 
might  just  as  well  have  driven  her  home;  but 
he’s  such  a  crooked  stick  that  I  don’t  know  that 
we  need  expect  anything  better  from  him.” 


“  Well,  come  in  and  take  off  your  wet  things,” 
said  Mrs.  Lane. 

“Oh,  no,  I’ll  milk  first;  it  will  take  me  but 
a  minute,  and  if  I  once  come  in  to  the  fire  it 
will  be  dreadful  hard  to  get  away  from  it.” 

In  a  short  time  the  milk-pail,  with  its  foaming 
contents,  wns  placed  on  the  kitchen-table,  and 
Leonard,  with  his  wet  clothes  changed  for  dry 
ones,  sat  warming  himself  by  the  fire,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  with  his  keen,  bright,  cordial  eyes  his 
mother’s  movements,  as,  throwing  her  work  off 
the  stand,  she  moved  it  by  him,  and  placed  on  it 
materials  for  a  hearty  supper. 

“Where  is  Nancy?”  he  asked  at  last. 

“  Her  father  wns  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  her 
|  brother  came  for  her  this  afternoon ;  she  pro- 
!  mised  me  that  she  would  return  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  hope  she  will,  for  I  could  not  easily  find 
another  girl  that  would  suit  me  as  well.” 

;■  “ Then  you  have  all  the  work  to  do  now?” 

'  “Yes,  with  your  help,  Leonard.  You  arc 
worth  a  dozen  girls  to  me.” 

Leonard  smiled,  but  his  countenance  wore  a 
slight  look  of  anxiety  notwithstanding. 

“Do  you  think  Nancy  will  come  back  soon?” 
he  asked. 

“I  hope  so.” 

No  more  was  said  for  some  time,  for  Leonard 
fell  into  deep  thought,  and  ate  his  supper  in  un¬ 
broken  silence,  while  Mrs.  Lane  busied  herself 
with  several  little  household  avocations. 

Leonard  was  nota  handsome  boy.  “  Clumsy,” 
would  bo  perhaps  the  first  epithet  that  critical 
observers  would  apply  to  him,  with  his  broad 
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shoulders,  his  large  hands  and  feet,  and  his 
massivo  head  set  a  little  forward.  “Good,” 
would  be  the  next  idea  suggested  ns  they  went 
on  to  examine  the  calm  benevolent  expression  of 
nis  face.  “Resolute  and  perhaps  a  little  dogged,” 
would  be  the  result  of  a  closer  scrutiny  into  the 
mysteries  unfolded  by  the  brow,  lip,  and  cycj 
and  the  conclusion  that  everybody  came  to  was 
that  Leonard  deserved  the  praise  his  little  sisters 
gave  him,  when  they  called  him  “a  dreadful 
good  boy.” 

“"Where  is  father?”  he  ashed  at  length. 

“  He  is  busy  in  his  study.  Ho  is  preparing 
his  sermon  for  next  Sunday,  and  has  been  so 
interrupted  all  day,  that  ho  begged  mo  not  to 
disturb  him  on  any  account  this  evening.” 

“Then  there  is  no  use  in  my  trying  to  study,” 
said  Leonard;  “for  I  have  come  to  a  part  of  the 
algebra  that  I  cannot  understand  at  all,  and  I 
have  been  through  my  Virgil  twice;  father  has 
been  promising  mo  an  Ovid,  but  I  suppose  he 
cannot  afford  it.” 

“  I  am  afraid  not,”  said  Mrs.  Lane,  sadly. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  broken  at  last 
by  Leonard,  who  said,  with  a  shado  of  doubt 
and  apprehension  in  his  tone — 

“Mother,  I  would  like  very  much  to  go  to 
college.” 

“I  wish  you  could  go,”  said  his  mother,  with 
earnest  sympathy.  “I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about  it  lately,  but  I  don’t  sec  how  wo  can 
manage  it.  You  know  your  father  has  but  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year  and  the  little  farm,  and  it 
is  as  much  as  wo  can  do  to  live  upon  it.” 

“  I  know  that,  mother;  I  would  not  think  of. 
taking  the  least  thing  from  father.  I  can  make 
my  own  way  through  college,  I  know.  But  I 
don’t  know  how  you  can  get  along  without  me. 
You  know  I  have  attended  to  the  farm  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  myself,  so  that  it  has 
been  all  clear  gain  to  us ;  but  if  I  go  away,  you 
will  have  to  hire  people  to  work  it,  and  to  cut 
your  wood,  and  to  do  a  great  many  other  things, 
and  I  don’t  think  father  is  able  to  afford  it.” 

“How  did  you  think  of  supporting  yourself  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Lane. 

“By  teaching  school,  just  as  Bon  Davis  and 
George  Adams  did.” 

“Do  you  think  you  could  get  a  school  ?  Yon 
arc  but  little  over  sixteen.” 

“  I  look  a  good  deal  older,  though,”  said 
Leonard,  with  a  little  pride ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I 
could  get  the  school  in  West  Eltham  village.  It 
was  offered  roc  to-day  by  one  of  the  committee, 
and  he  said  he  knew  all  the  others  would  agree 
to  it.” 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  mother  to  know 


that  others  besides  herself  appreciate  the  merits 
of  her  children;  and  Mrs.  Lane,  proud  and 
fond  as  she  was  of  Leonard,  was  gratified  by 
this  mark  of  confidence  shown  to  one  so  young. 
She  hesitated  but  a  few  minutes  before  saying — 

“  I  think  ■  j'ou  ought  to  accept  the  offer, 
Leonard;  I  can  manage  to  get  along  very  well, 
I  have  no  doubt.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  think  so,”  said  Leonard,  with 
a  wistful  glance  at  his  mother ;  “  but  I  cannot 
see  how  you  will  be  able  to  afford  to  have  a  good 
many  things  done  for  you  that  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  do,  and  if  I  were  not  quite  sure 
that  it  would  be  the  best  in  the  end,  I  would  not 
leave  you.  But  if  I  should  stay  here,  though  I 
might  work  ever  so  hard,  I  should  not  be  im¬ 
proving  myself  at  all,  except  perhaps  in  cutting 
wood  or  milking  cows,  and  that  would  be  a  very 
poor  dependence  for  a  living;  father  thinks  ho 
is  teaching  me,  I  know,  but  he  doesn’t  hear  my 
lessons  once  a  month.  But  if  I  can  contrive  to 
go  through  college  and  get  a  profession,  then  I 
am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  help  father  in  taking 
care  of  my  little  sisters;  you  will  need  assist¬ 
ance  moro  when  they  are  a  few  years  older  than 
you  do  now.” 

“Yes,  we  shall  certainly;  and  at  any  rate  you 
must  begin  now  in  earnest  to  attend  to  your 
education.  I  wish  your  father  was  able  to  help 
you  about  it.  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  be 
examined  by  the  committee,  before  the  school  is 
given  to  you.  When  docs  it  meet?” 

“To-morrow,  in  West  Eltham.  I  shall  have 
to  get  up  very  early  to  be  there  in  lime ;  so  good¬ 
night.” 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning  Leonard  was 
up.  He  made  the  fires,  attended  to  the  cow, 
brought  in  wood  enough  to  last  his  mother  during 
the  day,  and  had  eaten  a  hasty  breakfast  and  was 
off,  before  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  had  lifted 
from  the  earth  and  air  the  chilling  dews  and 
dampness  left  by  the  rain  of  the  day  before. 

When  Mr.  Lane  came  down  to  prayers  in  the 
morning,  he  saw  only  four  little  brown-haired 
girls,  sitting  with  their  hands  demurely  folded, 
trying  to  look  as  intent  and  solemn  as  their 
mother. 

“Where  is  Leonard?”  asked  he;  “hasn’t  he 
found  the  cow  yet?” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir,”  said  the  oldest  child,  a  little 
girl  of  seven,  “  ho  went  to  Eltham  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  Lane  explained  the  cause  of  his  absence. 
Mr.  Lane  was  an  inert-looking  man,  calm  and 
meditative. 

“  Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  after  a  few  moments’  con 
sidcration,  “  I  am  glad  Leonard  thought  of  it. 
It  will  be  a  very  good  thing,  I  have  no  doubt.” 
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“Leonard  was  very  much  afraid  that  ma 
couldn’t  get  along  without  him,”  said  Emily ; 
“he  made  us  promise  we  would  do  all  wo  could 
to  help  her.” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  well,  perhaps  you  will  miss  him ; 
perhaps  ho  had  hotter  not  go,  I  can  continue 
teaching  him  at  home,”  said  Mr.  Lane,  with  a 
questioning  glance  at  his  wife. 

“  Oil,  I  can  manage  very  well,  I  know,”  said 
Mrs.  Lane,  in  her  bright,  hopeful  way. 

Mr.  Lane  seemed  sunk  in  deep  thought  for 
several  minutes,  and  would  have  remained  so 
some  time  longer,  if  his  wife,  who  had  long  ago 
discovered  that  these  deep  fits  of  abstraction 
never  led  to  any  practical  result,  had  not  recalled 
him  to  a  sense  of  the  present  duty,  by  finding 
for  him  the  chapter  he  was  to  read. 

Late  that  evening  Leonard  came  home,  tired, 
for  he  had  walked  twenty  miles  that  day;  but 
happy,  for  he  had  been  successful  in  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  was  to  enter  upon  Ills  duties  the  next 
week. 

For  six  years  he  continued  the  arduous  life  of 
teacher  and  student.  By  the  end  of  that  time 
he  received  a  diploma,  which  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days  he  felt  inclined  to  show  to  every¬ 
body,  and  which  he  afterwards  put  away  and 
forgot  entirely. 

“  Now,  mother,”  said  Leonard,  “  I  have  only 
to  get  a  profession,  and  then  I  hope  to  be  making 
something.  It  troubles  me  lo  see  you  working 
so  hard,  and  to  see  my  little  sisters  growing  up 
with  so  few  opportunities  for  improvement.  I 
hope  to  help  you  effectually  in  a  few  years.  I 
can  do  a  little  for  you  now,  for  I  have  a  very 
good  situation  offered  me  in  an  academy  at  Mil¬ 
ford,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  you  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year  out  of  my  salary.” 

“  I  suppose  you  still  intend  to  bo  a  lawyer?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  like  the  profession  very 
much.  I  intend  to  become  quite  distinguished. 

I  may  be  a  judge  yet — who  knows?”  and  Leon¬ 
ard’s  face  was  so  radiant  with  hope  and  joy,  and 
a  happy  feeling  of  self-reliance,  that  ho  looked 
almost  handsome. 

Six  months  after  his  departure  for  Milford,  he  ■ 
wrote  to  his  mother,  saying  that,  though  it  was 
his  vacation,  he  had  decided  not  to  como  home, 
but  to  devote  his  holy  day  to  hard  study.  Ho 
told  her,  also,  that  the  trustees  wished  him  to 
take  the  entire  charge  of  the  school,  nnd  had 
offered  lo  double  his  salary  if  he  would;  hut 
that  ho  had  decided  to  decline  the  offer,  as,  if  he 
accepted  it,  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  whole 
time  to  the  school,  and  abandon  the  study  of  law. 
He  did  not  think  the  present  advantage  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  it  would  involve; 


besides,  he  disliked  teaching  exceedingly,  and  was 
looking  forward  with  delight  to  the  time  when 
he  would  be  released  from  the  necessity  for  it. 

The  answer  to  this  letter  was  written  by  his 
sisler  Emily.  It  contained  the  announcement 
of  the  sudden  death  of  their  father,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  “  ma  would  have  written  herself, 
but  was  not  able  to  do  so.” 

Leonard  hastened  home,  and  found  his  mother, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  on  a  sick  bed. 
This  heavy  blow  coming  suddenly  upon  a  spirit 
and  frame  alike  weakened  nnd  worn  by  long 
years  of  unshared  toil  and  care,  had  been  more 
than  she  was  able  to  endure. 

“  If  mother  is  spared,”  thought  Leonard,  “  and 
my  life  and  strength  continue,  I  will  make  the 
last  years  of  her  life  as  happy  as  I  can.” 

“  Did  mother  see  the  last  letter  I  wrote  home?” 
asked  he  of  Emily. 

“  No,”  replied  Emily,  “  she  was  not  even  able 
to  hear  it  read.” 

“  I  am  very  glad ;  don’t  tell  her  what  was  in 
it,  but  find  it  and  bring  it  to  me.” 

Leonard  threw  it  into  the  fire,  nnd  with  the 
last  flicker  of  its  flame  died  all  the  ambitious 
hopes  he  had  cherished  so  long. 

“  Now,  mother,”  said  he,  when  Mrs.  Lane 
was  again  able  to  listen  to  him,  “  I  have  a  plan 
to  propose  to  you.  I  have  been  offered  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  dollars  if  I  will  take  charge  of  the 
school  at  Milford,  and  I  have  written  to  accept 
the  offer.  There  is  a  pretty'  little  collage  there, 
not  far  from  the  academy,  that  I  would  like  to 
rent,  and  I  wish  you  would  come,  and  bring  tlie 
girls,  and  keep  house  for  me.  It  would  make  it 
a  great  deal  pleasanter  for  me ;  and  you  would 
like  it,  I  know.  Milford  is  a  very  prclly  place, 
and  there  is  very  good  society  there.” 

Mrs.  Lane  was  distressed  to  feel  that  she  must 
be  an  entire  burden  upon  her  son  ;  but  there  was 
no  choice  left  her  but  to  submit  to  his  wishes. 

“You  will  have  a  heavy  charge  upon  your 
hands,  Leonard,”  said  she,  “with  nn  invalid 
mother  and  four  little  sisters.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it.” 

“  Well,  mother  dear,  don’t  trouble  yourself  to 
think  about  it.  What  do  you  suppose  my 
shoulders  were  made  so  broad  for?  When  you 
see  how  easily  wo  shall  all  get  on,  you  will  bo 
quite  relieved.  It  will  ho  a  great  advantage  to 
my  sisters,  going  to  Milford.” 

In  less  than  six  weeks,  Mrs.  Lane  and  her 
daughters  were  settled  in  a  better  house  and 
surrounded  with  more  comforts  than  had  ever 
fallen  to  their  lot  before.  In  seeing  her  daugh¬ 
ters  grow  up  to  womanhood  with  so  many 
advantages  for  improvement  and  society,  Mrs. 
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Lane  almost  forgot  to  sympathize  with  Leonard’s 
blighted  prospects.  Indeed,  when  she  saw  how 
ho  was  respected  and  beloved  by  the  wholo 
country  around,  she  did  not  realize  that  he  had 
not  rather  gained  than  lost  by  this  change  in 
his  vocation.  She  did  not  know  for  how  many 
years  his  heart  had  panted  for  distinction  in  a 
wider  sphere;  how,  unsatisfied  with  directing 
boys,  he  had  longed  to  try  the  power  he  felt  he 
had  within  him,  in  the  lists  with  men. 

All  his  conflicts  with  himself,  his  times  of 
depression  and  dissatisfaction,  Leonard  had  kept 
to  himself;  and  it  was  not  the  least  of  his  merits 
that  he  had  done  so.  Many  years  had  passed 
away  in  the  quiet  but  laborious  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  The  academy  had  long 
been,  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as  name,  his  own ; 
he  had  enlarged  it,  added  a  female  department 
to  it,  and  it  had  become  very  profitable  in  every 
sense.  With  his  worldly  condition  Leonard  was 
perfectly  contented;  but  a  feeling  of  loneliness, 
of  an  unfilled  heart  and  unsatisfied  affections, 
oppressed  him  more  and  more.  His  sisters  had 
married  one  by  one  as  they  grew  up,  until  the 
mother  and  son  were  left  alone  together.  Mrs. 
Lane  had  begun  to  urge  upon  her  son  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  selecting  a  wife  soon,  if  he  wished  to 
take  one  at  all.  But  at  thirty- five  Leonard  felt 
like  a  confirmed" old  bachelor. 

Ten  years  before,  while  still  struggling  to  bear 
up  under  the  heavy  charge  he  had  undertaken, 
he  had  loved,  with  the  ardent  and  steady  affec¬ 
tion  common  to  such  natures  as  his,  a  lovely 
young  girl  of  Milford;  but,  ns  he  was  then  in 
no  position  to  declare  his  attachment,  he  was 
obliged  to  contend  with  his  feelings  as  he  could, 
when  she,  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the 
anguish  she  was  exciting,  gave  her  hand  to 
another.  Since  then,  thinking  it  impossible 
that  he  should  ever  find  one  worthy  to  be  the 
successor  of  his  first  love,  ho  had  tried  to  subdue 
his  feelings  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  satisfy 
“the  mighty  hunger  of  his  heart”  with  the  husks 
of  popular  liking  and  approval. 

His  mother  saw  more  clearly  than  ho  did 
himself  how  great  the  void  was  in  his  daily 
happiness  and  life,  and  did  her  best,  by  her 
warm  and  ready  sympathy,  to  fill  it. 

They  wero  sitting  on  the  rose-covered  porch 
of  their  pleasant  house  one  warm  summer  eve¬ 
ning — Mrs.  Lane  in  an  easy-ehair  with  her  knit¬ 
ting  in  her  hands,  that  she  might  occasionally 
beguile  herself  into  the  idea  that  she  was  accom¬ 
plishing  something,  and  Leonard,  now  a  grave 
dignified  man,  stretched  upon  a  settee  smoking 
a  cigar — when  through  the  trees  and  intervening 
shrubs  they  saw  a  group  of  young  girls  go  by  the 


gate.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  high  glee, 
running,  laughing,  and  talking  with  an  entire 
forgetfulness  of  all  rules  of  propriety  and  de¬ 
corum. 

“  Sophy  Chisholm  is  as  great  a  romp  as  ever, 
I  see,”  said  Mrs.  Lane. 

“Yes,”  said  Leonard;  “I  do  not  think  that 
anything  but  time  and  troubte  will  ever  subdue 
her.  I  have  tried  these  eight  years  in  vain. 
During  the  whole  time  that  she  has  been  in 
school,  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  week 
that  she  has  not  done  something  to  call  down 
on  herself  a  public  reproof.  She  seems  possessed 
by  the  very  spirit  of  mischief.  But  she  is  so 
warmhearted  and  affectionate  that  every  one 
loves  her  notwithstanding,  I  believe  she  puts 
Monsieur  Lacomptc,  the  French  professor,  into 
a  perfect  frenzy  of  passion  every  other  day,  and 
yet  he  seems  on  the  whole  to  like  her  better  than 
any  one  in  school.  Tire  other  day  she  happened 
to  ho  sitting  behind  him  in  the  class,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  arrange  her 
collar  and  hair  into  a  most  ludicrous  imitation 
of  his,  and  then  mimicked  with  the  greatest 
gravity  ever}’  one  of  his  gesticulations.  He  saw 
the  girls  laughing,  and  turned  round  suddenly 
and  caught  Sophy  in  the  midst  of  her  sport.  He 
jumped  up,  took  her  arm  in  his,  and  marched 
with  her  with  the  most  vindictive  earnestness 
through  every  school-room  in  the  academy,  and 
at  last  he  brought  her  to  me. 

“  ‘  Dis  young  lady,  sarc,  she  wear  out  my  pa¬ 
tience;  I  am  not  Shobc;  I  take  m3'  leave  of  her 
for  always ;  she  never  enter  my  class  no  more.’ 
And  he  made  me  a  low  bow  and  went  away.  But 
the  very  next  morning  I  saw  Sophy  in  her  usual 
seat  in  his  room.  I  gave  lieralong  lecture,  and 
she  promised  mo  that,  if  possible,  she  would 
behave  during  the  short  remainder  of  her  school 
life  with  the  uimost  propriet>'.  But  I  doubt 
whether  she  will  succeed.” 

“Does  she  leave  school  soon  I” 

“Yes,  in  two  days  more;  at  the  end  of  this 
term.  She  will  then  be  seventeen,  and  she  con¬ 
siders  herself  already  a  young  lad3'.  She  has 
several  admirers,  I  believe;  but  I  pity  her  hus¬ 
band.  Robin  Goodfcllow  could  not  have  been 
a  more  tantalizing  companion  than  she  will  be. 
I  pity  her  husband.” 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  Sir:  Lane 
was  making  his  usual  tour  of  the  school-rooms. 
When  ho  reached  Sophy  Chisholm’s  desk,  he 
found  that  she  had  been  attempting  a  veiy 
difficult  sum  in  arithmetic,  a  study  which, 
though  a  favorite  one  to  him,  he  knew  to  be  to 
her  distasteful  and  bewildering  in  the  highest 
degree.  To  his  surprise,  the  answer  was  right. 
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but  when  ho  came  to  examine  the  sum,  he  tried 
in  vain  to  penetrate  through  the  confusion  and 
intricacy  in  which  its  operations  were  involved. 
Clear-headed  as  ho  was,  he  could  not  make  it 
out,  and  he  seated  himself  to  examine  it  at  his 
leisure. 

While  he  was  knitting  his  brows  over  the 
slate,  Sophy  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  him. 
She  did  not  observe  the  gray  hairs  that  had  be¬ 
gun  to  mingle  with  the  light  brown  curls  that 
still  covered  thickly  his  nobly  formed  head,  his 
only  beauty;  nor  did  she  notice  the  marks  of 
mature  life  and  long-continued  care  on  his  face, 
hut  she  saw  the  lines  that  kindness,  unselfish¬ 
ness,  and  lofty  thought  had  left  there,  and  her 
reverence  and  admiration  swelled  in  her  breast 
with  an  almost  painful  intensity.  She  had  loved 
him  ever  since  she  had  first  been  brought  to  his 
school,  a  little  girl  of  nine,  and  yet  her  con¬ 
science  whispered  to  her  that  she  had  never 
been .  to  him  a  source  of  anything  but  trouble 
and  annoyance.  Remorse  and  affection  were 
both  busy  in  her  heart,  and,  with  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,  she  leaned  forward  and  kissed  Mr.  Lane’s 
cheek. 

He  rose  slowly  and  quietly,  and,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  offended  dignity,  calculated  to  strike 
awe  into  the  most  audacious  offender,  he  gazed 
fixedly  upon  her.  For  once  Sophy  was  discreet. 
She  would  not  raise  her  eyes  to  his,  but  sat  with 
her  while  lids  resolutely  dropped,  her  bright 
color  flushing  and  fading,  and  a  curious  smile, 
half  mirth,  half  anxiety,  playing  around  her  lips. 

When  Mr.  Lane  first  rose  up,  he  was  indig¬ 
nant,  but,  looking  upon  the  pretty  offender,  such 
arc  the  advantages  of  beauty,  notwithstanding 
all  the  “wise  saws  and  modern  instances”  to  its 
depreciation,  (hat  the  stern  purpose  of  his  heart 
was  forgotten,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  make  a-, 
hasty  retreat  to  his  desk  to  prevent  some  treache¬ 
rous  smile  from  declaring  to  the  curious  and 
breathless  school  how  little  reality  there  was  in 
the  angry  look  he  had  called  up, 

Sophy  left  school  the  next  day,  feeling  very 
much  as  though  she  had  been  dismissed  in  dis¬ 
grace,  But  before  she  had  taken  many  steps, 
Mr.  Lane  joined  her,  a  most  unheard-of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  his  part,  as  far  as  any  lady  was 
concerned. 

And  now  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  how  it  all 
ended,  for  fear  I  should  be  thought  to  advocate  a 
most  extraordinary  system  of  propriety,  a  com¬ 
plete  upsetting  of  the  order  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  since  the  foundation  of  the  Ivorld,  among 
savage  as  well  as  civilized  nations.  But  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  in  less  than  a  ye  at  Mr. 
Lane  and  Miss  Chisholm  were  married,  and  that 


they  lived  very  happily  ever  after.  And,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  Mr.  Lane  said  that,  but  for  that 
most  fortunate  kiss,  he  should  never  have  looked 
upon  Miss  Chisholm  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  most  mischievous  girl  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon.  What  that  kiss  had  to  do  with  his  dis¬ 
covery  and  appreciation  of  her  many  good  quali¬ 
ties,  I  leave  to  metaphysicians  to  discover. 
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spirited  bays  not  only  furnished  a  subject 
for  his  conversation  by  day,  but  matter  for 
his  dreams  by  night.  The  traveller  who 
sat  on  the  box  beside  him  was  instantly 
converted  into  an  instrument  whereby  to 
gratify  this  hobby.  It  was  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  liow  the  dialogue  commenced.  Our 
success  in  Spain,  the  Loo-choo  islands. 
“High  life,  Shakespeare,  or  the  musical 
glasses ;”  all  slid  invariably  to  the  one 
theme — coaches !  and  ended  with  the  same 
accustomed  phrase  “  well !”  for  the  matter 
of  that  I  wish  I  may  never  see  a  neater  turn 
out  nor  masters  !  hist!  hist!  c-o-m-e  up!” 
and  the  long  whip  whizzed  like  a  rocket 
over  the  heads  of  the  foaming  horses. 

At  tiie  moment  of  which  1  speak,  this 
apparition  was  flying  through  the  little 
town  of  Haven-street,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  traces  at  full  stretch,  the  crimson  live¬ 
ried  guard  blowing  for  “dear  life,”  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Hall  has  it,  and,  in  short,  with  all  the 
invigorating  acccompaniments  and  dash  of 
a  British  mail. 


LUCY  ALLYNNE. 

Jl  tale — in  three  chapters — Chapter  I. 

Lite  hath  a  fair  enticing  form, 

Of  varied  grace  and  countless  sweets, 

But  disappointment  is  the  worm 
That  cankers  every  hud  she  meets, 

And  when  she  finds  a  flower  the  chief 
Of  many,  most  divinely  iiiir, 

She  crawls  upon  ilsluveliest  leaf, 

And  breeds,  and  sports,  and  riots  there. 

Kual.  (  Quoted  from  memory.) 

At  the  time  when  our  tale  opens,  the 
Newport  coach,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
now  but  ail  indifferent  one,  was  in  its  first 
glory.  It  was  the  pride  of  .the  old  coach¬ 
man’s  heart ;  the  yellow  varnish,  the  glit¬ 
tering  harness,  the  words,  royal  mail,  in 
large  gilt  characters;  above  all,  the  four 


The  inside  passengers  were  four  in 
number;  on  the  back  seat  sat  an  elderly 
gentlewoman,  a  widow  apparently,  and  a 
sweet  girl  of  fourteen,  who  seemed  to  he 
her  daughter.  In  front  of  them  were  two 
gentlemen,  the  surtout  coat,  black-cravat, 
and  mustaebios  of  one  of  them  spoke  as 
Ipainly  as  such  things  would  speak.  “Sir 
1  have  the  honor  to  be  in  the  King’s  ser¬ 
vice  !”  Wlinse'servicc  the  other  gentleman 
had  the  honor  to  be  in  was  doubtful,  but 
probably  in  that  of  the  muses,  for  his  black 
coat  was  white  at  the  seams,  and  there  was 
decidedly  a  Werter-like  expression  about 
his  pale  and  melancholy  countenance. 

“  Are  you  going  to  embark  Sir”  said  the 
military  gentleman,  with  a  still' cold  air,  to 
him  in  black.  “  No  Sir !  I  am  not  in  the 
army.”  The  man  of  war  turned  away 
with  an  air  of  ill-concealed  contempt,  and 
seemed,  as  he  picked  his  teeth,  to  be  pon¬ 
dering  how  it  was  that  trades-people  were 
allowed  to  ride  with  gentlemen. 

Lucy  Allynne,  such  was  the  name  of  the 
young  lady,  had  hitherto  been  acquainted 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  only 
through  the  medium  of  novels,  poems,  ga¬ 
zettes,  militia  meetings,  and  once,  once  on¬ 
ly,  that  truly  imposing  sight — the  review  of 
a  large  body  of  regular  troops.  Her  gentle 
bosom  swelled  with  awe  towards  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  her  country,  and  she  pictured  to 
lierself,  the  varied  scenes — “the  hair- 
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breadth  escapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly 
breach;”  “the  anlres  vast  and  deserts 
ilde,”  whereof  the  gentleman  before  her 
could  tell,  had  he  a  hint  to  speak. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Lucy 
would  have  been  so  forward  as  the  gentle 
Defidetnona.  or  that  she  even  wished  in  se¬ 
cret  tiiat  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man, 
for  to  say  truth,  her  acquaintance  with  the 
tender  sentiment  had  never  gone  beyond  a 
secret  admiration  of  a  square  cut  coat,  or 
tbe  laborious  elegance  of  a  thin  legged 
dancer  at  a  boarding  school.  And  with 
this  slender  knowledge  of  the  vast  world  of 
the  heart  and  its  affections,  she  was  “  mo¬ 
dest  as  is  a  maid,”  that  is,  a  maid  in 
Chaucer’s  lime,  when  maids  were  particu¬ 
larly  modest. 

Lucy  had  indeed  lived  in  such  extreme 
seclusion,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  such 
tender  care,  that  her  sentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings  had  all  the  freshness  and  delicacy  of 
nature  without  its  roughness  and  want  of 
culture.  To  her  the  casual  occurrences  of 
life  were  matters  of  wonder  and  interest, 
and,  having  all  the  delight  of  novelty  about 
them,  had  power  to  stir,  and  to  agitato 
those  chords  which  after  lie  deep  in  the 
heart,  and  require  the  strength  of  a  master 
passion  to  awaken  them. 

This  is  an  exquisite  state  of  being  which 
it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  youth  to  en¬ 
joy.  At  a  later  period  it  is  almost  certain 
that  we  shall  meet  with  misfortunes,  that 
cannot  fail  to  throw  a  gloom  over  a  sensi¬ 
tive  heart,  and  to  tinge  the  most  pleasing 
pictures  with  their  own  dark  colours. 
IIow  lovely  soever  the  prospect,  it  is  seldom 
that  we  can  view  it  with  umnixed  delight. 
Themost  exquisite  harmonies  of  proportion 
and  colour,  which  subdue  our  minds  into  a 
pleasing  calm,  recal,  perhaps,  by  that  very 
beauty,  the  losses  we  have  sustained,  and 
wound  us  in  the  midst  of  the  tranquillity 
they  create.  In  youth,  the  impressions 
which  are  to  be  mutilated  by  sorrow,  are 
sharp  and  clear,  and  the  heart  is  a  delight 
and  mystery  to  itself.  The  wisest  of  men 
have  sought  to  he  as  a  child.  It  is  a  being 
fresh  from  the  mint  of  nature,  and  the  image 
of  its  God  is  yet  distinct.  There  are  perhaps 
few  who  think  of  childhood  without  a  sigh. 
We  repress  our  feelings,  we  hedge  our¬ 
selves  about  with  cunning,  we  have  not 
the  frankness  of  Lucy’s  age,  but  neither 
have  we  its  happiness.  When  we  first 
gathered  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  and  the 


heart  found  that  it  was  naked,  and  sought 
to  be  concealed  ;  when  we  lost  the  exult¬ 
ing  innocence  in  which  Lucy  revelled,  the 
gates  of  paradise  were  closing  upon  us, — we 
were  ready  to  break  out  in  the  dirge  of  de¬ 
parted  youth. 

u  Nu  more,  no  more,  oh !  never  more  on  me, 

The  freshness  of  ihe  heart  can  fall  like  dev?. 
Which  out  of  all  Uie  lovely  things  \vo  see, 

Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new"; 

Hived  in  our  bosom  like  the  bag  o’lhe  bee  ; 

Think’st  tliGU  the  honey  with  these  objects 
grew  ? 

Alas!  t’was  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  e’en  the  sweetness  of  a  flower  *’ 

But  we  are  neglecting  Lucy  to  dwell 
upon  her  youth  and  innocence. — I  might 
have  said  her  beauty,  for  she  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  that  here¬ 
after.  Let  us  now  attend  her  upon  the  road. 

Whilst  we  have  been  wandering  thence, 
Major  Collop,  the  possessor  of  the  sur- 
tput  coat,  black  cravat  and  mustachios,  bad 
made  several  attempts  to  enter  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  pretty  face  that  he  found 
opposite  to  'him ;  but  the  diffidence  of  Lu¬ 
cy  not  allowing  her  to  proceed  beyond 
monosyllables,  the  Major  had  wisely 
changed  the  mode  of  attack,  and  by  direct¬ 
ing  his  conversation  ostensibly  to  the  old 
lady,  had  continued  to  keep  up  a  running 
fire  with  the  daughter ;  in  which  Mrs.  Al- 
lynne  very  much  resembled  the  glacis  of  a 
fortification,  against  which  the  enemy  di¬ 
rects  ilis  shot,  solely  that  they  may  ricoclur 
and  proceed  into  the  town. 

Possessed  of  pleasing  manners  and  ad¬ 
dress,  the  Major  would  have  charmed  away 
the  ennui  of  a  longer  journey,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  was  powerfully  assisted  by  a 
handsome  young  rattlebrained  officer  from 
Addiscombc,  who,  after-  winning  by  his 
good  humour  and  incessant  drollery,  the 
hearts  of  the  coachman,  guard, .and  three 
jolly  tars  on  the  outside  of  the' coach,  was 
now  making  a  rapid  conquest  of  the  good 
will  of  those  within.  Every  ten  minutes 
his  handsome  poodle  head  was  bent  to¬ 
wards  the  window  to  make  some  odd  in¬ 
quiry  of  Major  Collop;  and  it  never  failed, 
on  these  occasions,  that  Lis  dark  laughing 
eye  rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  features 
of  Lucy. 

There  was  a  goodness  of  heart,  and  a 
gentlemanly  restraint,  in  the  wildest  extrav¬ 
agancies  of  this  young  man,  that  gave  them 
a  double  zest, [and  Mrs.  Allynne,  though  she 
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perceived  that  his  eyes  were  directed  into 
the  coach  oftencr  than  there  was  any  oc¬ 
casion  for,  could  not  refrain  from  smiling 
at  the  odd  mixture  of  wit,  absurdity,  and 
luxuriant  fancy,  with  which  he  beguiled 
the  way. 

Lucy  was  delighted  :  she  had  been  told 
by  her  mother  that  cunning  lurked  in  eve¬ 
ry  bosom,  that  the  marks  of  care,  the  seal 
of  fallen  man,  was  stamped  on  every  brow ; 
that  disappointment  and  sorrow  had  warp¬ 
ed  the  feelings  of  the  good,  that  on  all 
sides  were  to  be  found  concealed  selfish¬ 
ness  and  treachery.  How  different  did 
her  first  essay  of  the  world  appear  !  How 
superior  her  companions  to  the  rustics  of 
the  vicarage !  how  inferior  the  raillery  of 
these  last  to  the  polished  irony,  or  the  gen¬ 
tleness  and  humanity  that  chastened  the 
exuberant  spirits  of  Lieutenant  Murray. 
Every  body  seemed  happy,  and  nature  wore 
the  aspect  of  a  world  which  the  happy 
should  inhabit.  The  boundless  expanse 
of  the  ocean  lay  calm  and  unmilled  in  the 
morning  sun — a  mirror  worthy  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  it  rcllcctcd :  at  a  distance,  breaking 
its  monotony,  a  hoot  equipped  for  war  was 
anchored  :  more  near,  the  oars  of  numerous 
boats  glittered  at  equal  intervals  in  the 
sun.  On  shore  the  well  kept  parks  ami 
gardens  of  one  of  the  prettiest  islands  that 
the  world  can  boast,  delighted  the  eye  with 
their  verdure.  The  sky-lark  was  thrilling 
from  its  height  in  the  heavens,  the  tljrush, 
the  blackbird,  and  the  linnet  saluted  with 
a  thousand  songs  the  returning  spring.  It 
was  a  moment  for  the  heart  to  rejoice,  for 
the  springs  of  life  which  are  within  us,  to 
gush  over,  and  the  feelings  of  beauty  and 
harmony  and  gladness,  which  we  analyse 
in  vain,  and  in  vain  endeavour  to  recall 
when  they  have  vanished,  to  pour  their 
power  over  the  soul,  and  quicken  the  vita! 
current  of  the  heart :  a  time  for  youth  and 
innocence  to  own  their  union  with  the  au¬ 
thor  of  all  gladness. 

Lucy  was  not  insensible  to  the  scene. — 
timid  and  reserved  in  her  manner,  and  gen¬ 
tle  as  a  fawn,  she  had  yet  a  large  share  of 
what  the  French  would  call  the  materiel  of 
happiness  about  her. 

But  her  reverie  on  the  beauty  of  opening 
buds  and  primroses,  was  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  exclamation  of  the  youth 
upon  the  coachbox. — “By  St.  Andrew !  but 
there’s  Lang  Quintain  taking  the  wa  o’ 
Jammie  and  his  Pipers,  that  a  Cawmil 


should  see  the  leek!”  and  at  that  instant 
the  stirring  melody  of  the  bugles  struck 
upon  the  ear,  and  wild  and  high  the  “  Ca¬ 
merons’  gathering”  rose!  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  wore  about  to  pass  the  -12nd. 
regiment.  It  was  a  novel  tiling  to  our  he¬ 
roine  to  seethe  martial  features,  and  strange 
and  romantic  dress  of  the  mountaineers ; 
nor  could  she  conceive  why  they  drew  up 
with  such  exactness  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  presented  their  arms,  and  lower¬ 
ed  their  colours  in  the  dust,  whilst  the 
I  Kind  fill  of  cavalry,  with  trumpets  blowing, 
and  in  alt  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war,  pass¬ 
ed  on,  without  returning  the  circumstantial 
salute  of  their  brethren  in  arms.  This  re¬ 
verence  of  the  junior,  to  the  senior  regi¬ 
ment,  was  beyond  her  thoughts,  and  to  say 
truth,  they  were  pretty  well  occupied  just 
then  with  the  manly  figures,  gay  jackets, 
covered  with  lace  aud  fur,  the  waving 
plumes,  and  fantastic  sabrc-tacheS  of  the 
officers. 

Amid  this  gay  cavalcade  they  entered  the 
romantic  town  of  Newport,  where  the  peal- 
ingof  the  bells,  the  trampling  and  clattering 
of  the  cavalry,  the  rattling  of  tho  coach,  and 
the  full  melody  or  the  bugles  united  in  a 
note  of  triumph  and  bustle  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  tho  entry  of  a  conqueror. 
In  fact  it  so  happened  that  the  victory  of 
Talavera  was  that  day  celebrated  with  pub¬ 
lic  demonstrations  of  joy.  Every  where 
the  candles  in  the  windows,  the  gay  devi¬ 
ces  wreathed  of  coloured  lamps  and  flowers, 
the  transparencies,  told  how  brilliant  would 
be  the  approaching  evening,  and,  as  Lucy 
gazed  with  wonder  at  these  novelties,  a 
rattling  feu-de-joie  from  the  troops  at  the 
barracks,  and  the  deep  boom  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  from  the  fleet,  and  the  fortifications 
at  Portsmouth,  bespoke  the  rejoicings  of 
the  land. 

It  seemed  like  the  omen  of  future  hap¬ 
piness  to  Lucy  that  she  should  enter  into 
life,  for  so  she  deemed  her  removal  to  a 
public  school,  on  one  of  the  finest  days  of 
the  gayest  of  seasons,  and  amid  the  loud 
voice  of  a  nation’s  joy. 

The  first  care  of  her  mother  was  to  in¬ 
quire  for  the  school  kept  by  the  widow 
Mostyn.  It  stood  without  the  town,  amid 
those  beautiful  fields  that  are  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Medina.  The  situation  was  delight¬ 
ful,  and  the  house  one  of  those  tasteful 
cottages  omees  so  common  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  Mrs.  Mostyn  andher  dangh- 
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ter,  who  received  them  with  kindness,  they 
found  people  of  prepossessing  exterior  and 
graceful  manners.  The  former  liad  been 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Allynne  many  years 
before,  and  was  not  ignorant  that  unfore¬ 
seen  losses  had  reduced  her  from  affluence, 
to  the  worst  species  of  poverty,  depen¬ 
ance  upon  the  rich.  Mrs.  Allynne  had,  in 
fact,  accepted  the  situation  of  companion 
to  a  woman  of  quality,  who  made  it  an 
essential  condition  that  she  was  not  to  be 
troubled  with  the  visits  of  relations.  Thus 
prevented  from  superintending  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  her  child,  a  task  for  which  she  was 
well  qualified,  the  devoted  mother  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a 
bold  and  decisive  stop.  In  often  meditat¬ 
ing  on  this  subject,  Mrs.  Mostyn  had  occur¬ 
red  to  her,  as  a  person  of  singular  endow¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  most  unspotted  integrity 
and  honor. 

It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  Mrs.  Mostyn 
lived  at  a  distance  of  near  three  hundred 
miles.  Here  was  a  fearful  obstacle  to  the 
scheme  Mrs.  Allynne  had  formed.  But  Ihe 
more  she  reflected  upon  that  scheme,  the 
better  adapted  it  appeared  to  procure  the 
happiness  of  her  child. 

Many  a  long  and  sleepless  night  the  anx¬ 
ious  widow  passed,  in  examining  the  sub¬ 
ject  again  and  again. 

“The  schools  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
just  nothing,  as  we  may  say.  Poor  Lucy ! 
three  hundred  miles  1  Ah  well  a’day !  I  may 
never  see  her  again,  may-be.  But  it’s  no 
matter — Well-well !  And  she  my  only  tie 
to  earth !  But  it’s  no  matter,  ’tis  a  hard 
world  and  we  must  do  for  the  best. — And 
she  sick  may-be !  We  must  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things  and  do  for  the  best ; 
1  could  borrow,  or  may-be  the  minister’s 
lady  could  beg — the  pride  will  bo  nothing 
when  the  heart  is  full,  or  a  trifle  may  be  kept 
against  the  day  of  evil,  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  the  child  was  sick,  and  the  mother 
three  hundred  miles  away.  But  it  is  no 
matter,  you  must  go, my  Lucy — and  the  God 
of  the  fatherless  keep  you  from  evil !” 
And  the  widow  clasped  her  hands  in 
prayer ;  in  the  intense  prayer  of  the  writh¬ 
ing  heart,  which  the  mind  is  striving  to  sub¬ 
due. 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  mind, 
though  a  long  residence  in  a  secluded  vi¬ 
carage,  where  she  had  reigned  the  idolized 
queen  of  the  village,  had  given  a  singular 
simplicity  to  her  thoughts,  and  rustic  mode 


to  her  expression.  It  seemed  as  if  she' had 
conversed  so  long  with  the  poor,  in  inquir¬ 
ing  of  their  sick,  prescribing  their  medi¬ 
cines,  or  relieving  their  wants,  that  she  had 
at  last  adopted  their  language  as  her  otvn. 
She  felt  keenly  the  sacrifice  she  \v  a  screak¬ 
ing  in  parting  with  her  child ;  but  what  sa¬ 
crifice  weighs  with  a  mother  when  her 
child’s  interests  are  at  stake ! 

With  Mrs.  Allynne  they  were  as  no¬ 
thing.  She  wept  with  agony  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  Lucy,  but,  even  then,  her 
purpose  became  confirmed. 

“  I  will  see  my  poor  girl  no  more  for 
three  years !  God  help  me!  an  hour  used 
to  seem  long  without  her  1  many  a  weary 
moment  have  I  watched  for  you  Lucy ! 
returning  over  the  distant  style,  and  along 
the  path  from  school,  and  feared,  fondness 
makes  such  fools  of  us,  you  might  come  to 
harm  when  the  trees  hid  }rou  from  my 
sight.  Well !  well  !  It  will  be  a  heavy 
time  with  me  watching  for  letters — and 
God  forgive  me,  my  thoughts  will  be 
hard  with  them  who  keep  my  child’s  let¬ 
ters  from  me !  but  the  post  carriers  will  not 
reflect  that  Lucy  may  be  ill  and  I  not  know 
it  for  weeks !  But  the  world  is  a  world  of 
trouble,  we  must  act  for  the  best  and  bear 
all  with  fortitude.”  And,  as  she  said  this 
the  tears  dropped  upon  her  pillow. 

But  we  have  said  that  Airs.  Allynne  was 
a  woman  of  no  common  character :  her  part 
once  taken,  no  weakness  or  misgiving  turn¬ 
ed  her  asido  from  it  for  a  moment.  She 
gathered  together  the  remains  of  her  for¬ 
tune,  and  finding  that  it  amounted  to  no 
more  than  a  few  hundred  pounds,  deter¬ 
mined  to  place  the  whole  at  the  disposal  of 
Mrs.  Mostyn,  and  require  of  this  lad}',  that, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  she  would  return 
her  Lucy  unaltered  in  goodness  and  inno¬ 
cence,  and  improved  in  those  acquirements 
which  were  thereafter  to  be  her  support. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Allynne  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  had  arrived  at  the  school,  the  former 
retired  with  Mrs.  Mostyn  to  a  separate 
apartment,  where  she  explained  to  her  the 
nature  of  her  proposals,  and  heard  them 
formally  accepted.  Mrs.  Mostyn  suggested 
that  a  lawyer  should  be  employed  to  draw 
up  an  agreement  between  them.;  but  this 
Lucy’s  mother  declined.  “No,  madam ! 
let  us  have  no  writing  between  us.  The 
charge  I  have  trusted  to  you  is  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  law  can  protect.  I  have  placed 
with  you  my  earthly  happiness,  my  bond  is 
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your  honor,  my  witness  is  the  God  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless.  Forgive  my  ear¬ 
nestness  madam!  You  have  known  a  wi¬ 
dow’s  feeling  for  her  child,  and  will  excuse 
mine.” 

“Certainly  Mrs.  Allynne!  there  needs 
no  apology. 

“  The  money  you  assure  me  is  sufficient, 
do  not  deceive  me  on  this  head,  my  income 
will  permit  me,  who  have  no  wants — ” 

“  Three  hundred,  my  dear  madam ! 
would  amply  supply  what  Miss  Lucy  will 
require;  and  my  friendship.” —  • 

“  It  is  to  your  friendship  I  look  Mrs. 
Mostyn ;  four  hundred  pounds  is  nothing 
for  the  care  I  request  of  you  ;  Lucy  is 
quite  inexperienced,  and  when  I  am  far 
away  you  will  be  as  a  mother  to  my  inno¬ 
cent.  No  receipt!  no  receipt!  we  will 
put  this  in  the  fire  if  you  please.  Your 
honor  is  my  bond  ;  I  have  remembered  it 
through  twenty  years,  and  travelled  far  to 
meet  it.  But  you  will  watch  over  her  Mrs. 
Mostyn,  an  1  write  me  word  monthly  ?” 

“  Without  fail.” 

“Thank  you  1  Alice  and  Lucy  are  near 
of  an  age,  and  something  like,  I  think  ;  are 
they  not  ?” 

“  I  think  so  ?” 

“  Did  you  ever  part  with  her  Mrs.  Mos¬ 
tyn  ?” 

“Never  r” 

“  It  is  a  trial  spared  you.  But  you  will 
watch  over  my  Lucy  ?  She  has  been  kept 
too  much  at  home.  It  is  a  critical  age  Mrs. 
Mostyn  ?  you  will  keep  an  eye  upon  her  ?” 

“  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  my  dear 
Madam!  no  attention  shall  be  spared.  Let 
tis  walk  this  way.  Here  are  the  young  la¬ 
dies’  chambers ;  two  in  a  room  ;  that  cham¬ 
ber  at  the  end  is  mine.  Alice  sleeps  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  gallery.  In 
summer  every  morning  at  six  precisely, — 
we  arevery  exact  Mrs.  Allynne;  exactness 
is  the  soul  of  discipline ;  and  I  trust  no  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  kingdom  is  more  exact 
than  mine ;  I  will  first  run  over  the  course 
for  the  day.  But  for  heaven’s  sake !  what 
is  the  matter  madam  ?  you  look  as  pale  as 
death.  Sit  down  in  the  air  and  rest  a  mo¬ 
ment  !” 

Mrs.  Allynne  sat  down,  and  pressing  Mrs. 
Mostyn’s  hand,  she  whispered  in  an  under 
tone,  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  and 
her  voice  broken  with  emotion, — “  Be  kind 
to  her !” 

In  the  mean  time  Lucy  had  become  dc- 1 


lighted  with  Alice  Mostyn,  and  the- senior 
girls  of  the  school.  With  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  she  was  painting  to  herself  the 
happy  moments  she  should  enjoy  with 
such  agreeable  companions  in  a  retreat  so 
truly  delightful.  Her  mother’s  indigence 
was  not  unknown  to  her,  hut  her  first 
thought  was  to  relieve  that  distress  ;  and, 
conscious  of  intellectual  power,  this  fond 
daughter  already  anticipated  the  time  when 
she  should  be  the  delighted  support  of  her 
mother’s  declining  age.  Perhaps  Lucy 
was  a  little  too  romantic  in  her  view  of 
this  subject,  but  the  secluded  education  she 
had  received,  her  youth',  and  devotion  to 
her  mother,  might  atone  for  such  an  error; 
there  is  a  time  of  life  when  virtue  retains 
the  poetry  of  its  existence,  when  enthusi¬ 
asm  is  more  becoming  than  prudence,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  and  the  visions  of 
fancy,  do  not  require  the  controul  of  the 
mind. 

Neither  was  it  without  reason  that 
Lucy  indulged  this  pleasing  dream.  Her 
mother’s  circumstances  favored  the  idea, 
that,  could  she  find  the  means  of  strug¬ 
gling  through  a  few  years  of  indigence, 
wealth  would  return  beyond  that  of  her 
brightest  days.  To  Lucy’s  imagination 
this  dark  interval  seemed  only  to  render  the 
prospect  beyond  more  brilliant. ;  it  was  the 
trial  of  virtue  before  the  reward,  the  strong 
excitement  of  poverty  united  to  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  affluence. 

Pleased  with  these  thoughts,  and  enli¬ 
vened  by;  the  novel  scenes  around  her, 
Lucy  entered  readily  into  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening,  a  promenade  to  see  the  illu¬ 
mination  and  fire  works,  was  followed  by  a 
fancy  ball  at  the  school ;  managed  with 
taste,  this  proved  to  our  heroine  a  fresh 
source  of  pleasure  and  astonishment.  Her 
partners  were  much  superior  to  the  dancers 
she  had  hitherto  seen:' but  she  secretly 
confessed  'that  none  were  as  handsome  as 
the  officer  with  the  poodle  head,  or  had 
manners  that  would  compare  with  the 
lively  elegance  of  Lieutenant  Murray,  or 
the  suavity  of  his  military,  friend. 

So  transitory  are  all  earthly;  things  that 
even  balls  have  a  termination.  Twelve 
o’clock  struck,  and  Lucy  and  Alice  retired 
to  their  couch  to  dream  over  the  events  of 
the  day.  What  Alice  dreamed  of  we  never 
were  informed,  but  Lucy  was  deep  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  dressed  in  the  laced 
jacket  and  accoutrements  of  an  officer  of 
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dragoons;  that-tlie  sword  ancj  sabre-tachc  and  music  could  be;  but  fancy  does  much 
embarassed  her  sadly  in  walking,  that  she  on  these  occasions,  and  we  trust  our  read- 
got  over  that  matter,  but  was  perplexed  ers  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  rude 
with  her  indentity,  with  a  vague  notion  paraphrase  we  have  attempted,  for  the  ori- 
that  had  she  not  existed  as  an  officer  of  ginal  song,  that  existed  in  Lucy’s  hand 
dragoons,  she  would  certainly  have  been  writing,  has  been  mislaid. 

Lucy  Allynne.  She  had  misgivings  how 

her  tender  soul  would  behave  in  its  now  SERENADE. 


tenement,  and  strutted  away  bravely  when¬ 
ever  a  doubt  crossed  iier  that  she  was  a 
coward  at  bottom.  It  was  worth  a  world 
to  have  seen  her  saucy  air  and  bear  the  po¬ 
sitive  answers  she  returned  her  companion, 
a  gigantic  fellow,  in  a  huge  military  cloak, 
beneath  which  you  could  see  at  times  the 
tartan  and  petticoat.  The  bearing  of  this 
fellow  appeared  to  oitr  little  dreamer  the 
perfection  of  manhood.  She  was  making 
many  an  effort  to  match  the  careless  free¬ 
dom  of  his  stride,  when  she  heard  a  tit¬ 
tering  in  the  cloak,  and  peeping  slyly  in, 
was  certain  she  saw  a  poodle  head,  and  a 
pair  of  Iiazle  eyes  that  she  had  seen  before. 

Her  dream  changed  with  the  wildness  of 
dreams;  she  was  now  a  mermaid  sitting 
on  a  rock  amid  a  world  of  poodle  heads ; 
thousands  of  such,  winged  like  the  cheru¬ 
bim,  were  skimming  about,  not  seeming  to 
regard  her ;  while  others,  rocking  and  ba¬ 
lancing  upon  the  sharp  points  and  coigns 
of  vantage”  in  the  cliff,  were  looking  full  in 
her  face,  und  singing  airs  so  sweet. 

“  That  tho  rude  sea  grew  civil  as  they  sang, 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  tho  1  poodle’s’  music.” 

Delighted  with  the  melody  she  awoke, 
and  strange  to  say,  every  part  of  the  room 
was  crowded  with  poodle  heads,  that  rece¬ 
ding  and  fading  away  gradually  in  the  pale 
moonbeams,  left  nothing  of  her  dream  hut 
the  exquisite  music  that  yet  breathed  upon 
the  air.  Lucy  rose  hastily  from  the  bed, 
and  raising  tho  window  gently  to  listen, 
thought  she  recognised  the  voice  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Murray. 

The  serenade  was  of  that  delicate  scen¬ 
ted  kind,  of  Music  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  the  operas  of  Weber.  At 
the  end  of  every  stanza  a  pause  occurred, 
beyond  the  prescribed  length  of  such 
pauses,  when,  of- a.  sudden,  several  voices 
sPrang  off  with- great  lightness  and  delica¬ 
cy  in  a  fantastic  .  chorus.  To  a  romantic 
girl  who  had  never  met  with  such  an  event 
before,  and  suppiisqd  herself  the  object  for 
whom  the  words  'and'  music  were  compos¬ 
ed,  they  appeared  as  beautiful  as  words 


i. 

While  softly  through- the  western  gloom 
The  star  of  beauty; trembles, 

We  liaslo  to  thee,  whose  early  bloom 
The  blushing  dawn  resembles. 

Chorus. 

Wake  ns  a  young  sind  tender  flower 
A  blushing  rose  awaken  ! 

For  the  lark  above  is  calling  Love! 

And  the  golden  day  is  breaking. 

If. 

The  rosy  bonds  of  sleep  remove, 

Tis  music  breaks  thy  slumbers, 

Then  wake,  or  dream  of  gentle  love 
Betrayed  in  music’s  numbers. 

Wake  &c. 

III. 

Illumined  hy  the  azure  skies 
The  early  dew  drops  beaming 
As  maidens  eyes,  with  matchless  dies 
From  every  spray  sro  gleaming. 

Wake  &c, 

IV- 

Its  own  enchanted,  woods  among, 

The  nightingale  is  seeking 
To  catch  the  rapture  of  thy  tongue  , 

The  music  of  thy  speaking. 

Wake  $c. 

The  music  ceased,  and  Lucy  retired  to 
rest,  with  a  heart  agitated  by  surprise  and 
by  a  thousand  pleasing  emotions.  The 
world  had  opened  upon  her  in  sunshine 
and  music,  as  the  first  scene  of  a  melo¬ 
drama  or,  rather,  as  those  golden  moments 
of  our  being,  from  imitatiug  which  the  il¬ 
lusions  of  the  stage  derive  their  charm. 

But  morning  came,  and,  with  it,  one  of 
the  stern  realities  of  life ; — the  knowledge 
that  she  was  to  part  from  her  mother ;  Lu¬ 
cy  had  forgotten  this  departure,  indeed  she 
had  never  known  that  it  would  be  so  sud¬ 
den.  An  arrangement  purposely  made  bv 
her  mother.  . 

Mrs.  Mostyn  and  Mrs.  Allynne  had  sat 
up  till  a  late  hour  occupied  with  the  ar- 
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rangements  to  be  made,  and  the  fears  and 
doubts  natural  to  a  mother  who  lias  to  part 
with  her  child  for  three  years.  They  were 
discussing  this  very  point,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  Lucy’s  distress,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  she  was  listening  in  rapture  to 
the  music  that  stole  upon  her  slumbers, 
agitated  with  hope,  and  the  fond  certainty 
that  life  was  so  delicious,  at  a  moment 
which  some  of  our  fair  and  young  readers 
may  understand,  when  the  heart  beat  more 
quickly,  and  the  breathing  of  the  wind  fell 
more  softly  on  her  cheek,  when  in  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  fancy  she  gazed  upon  the  lights 
that  shine  and  wander  in  the  heaven,  and 
felt  that  they  were  very  beautiful,  and 
thought  that  her  favorite  simile  of  spangles 
upon  a  French  grey  silk,  though  it  brought 
the  idea  of  balls  and  music  and  dancing, 
(dear  dancing,)  did  not  come  up  to  the 
beauty  and  the  mystery  of  those  eyes  that 
look  at  us  from  heaven ;  and  sighed,  she 
knew  not  why,  and  wept  because  she  was 
happy.  Was  this  love  ?  or  the  first  idea 
of  a  young  and  innocent  mind  how  it 
could  love?  the  indefinite  desire  which 
the  antients  painted  as  a  butterfly  ;  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  world  of  feminine  feel¬ 
ings  that  had  Iain  undiscovered  for  fifteen 
summers, or  rather  springs,  in  Lucy’s  bosom. 

But,  to  resume  our  subject,  whilst  these 
feelings  were  unfolding  themselves  to  our 
heroine,  the  two  widows  were  talking 
about  her  in  the  next  apartment. 

“  J  should  have  little  care,  Mrs.  Mostyn  ! 
if  she  knew  as  much  of  the  world  as  your 
Alice.” 

“  ’Tis  better  she  knew  it  soon,  Mrs.  Al- 
Iynne.” 

“True!  true!  It  is  good  to  know  the 
world,  but  bitter  to  know  it  just  at  once. 
Girls  with  a  sweet  temper  and  a  kind  heart 
get  spoiled  in  solitude.  There’s  my  Lucy 
will  plan  a  whole  day  to  make  others  hap¬ 
py,  and  all  you  know  have  not  hearts  that 
way,  and  so  they’ll  difl'er,  and  indeed  per¬ 
haps  there’s  the  end ;  hut  poor  Lucy  has 
had  none  but  old  people  about  her,  who 
knew  her  ways  and  loved  her,  and  lias 
grown  tender  and  nice  in  her  feelings.” 

“  It  has  an  awkward  country  look  Mrs, 
Allynne  !  hut  the  ridicule  of  the  girls  will 
remove  it.” 

“Poor  thing!  she  docs  not  want  for 
sense  or  spirit,  but  a  school  I  think  is  a 
harsh  medicine  just  at  first.  The  common¬ 
est  minds  have  often  the  uppermost  hand 


there,  may  be  because  they  ennt  be  wound¬ 
ed, -and  so  they  may  wound  others,  and  no 
fear.  It’s  a  little  like  the  world  for  that 
Mrs.  Mostyn,  or  the  garden  either,  where 
the  rankest  weeds  grow  with  the  least  cul¬ 
ture.  And  poor  Lucy !  poor  thing !  she 
will  just  be  cut  to  the  heart  for  the  first 
while,  with  the  unkind  things  they, say  to 
her  ;  and  when  she  does  kindly,  and  meets 
reproof,  she  will  say  nothing,  but  go  to  her 
chamber  and  there  weep,  for  ingratitude 
weighs  with  a  young  heart.  But  you’ll 
have  a  look  to  her  the  first  while,  Mrs. 
Mostyn  ?” 

“It  is  a  weakness  which  we  ought  to 
remove.” 

“  Arery  true  !  very  true !  but  plants  that 
have  grown  too  fast  in  the  shade  will  some¬ 
times  die  in  the  priming.” 

“  They  must  be  pruned  with  little  skill 
then,  and  I  trust  my  experience  has  not 
been  without  its  fruits.  We  have  young 
ladies  of  the  first  respectability,  very  few 
common  minds,  I  assure  you,  madam!  Sir 
Benjamin  Poophnliard’s  daughters  of  the 
white,  and  shortly  will  be  of  the  red,  the 
Misses  Krimps,  grand  nieces  of  the  Krinips 
of  Gosport,  Miss  Sharpe,  Miss  Cheatham, 
Sally  Koano,  the  Eels,  of  the  great  Eels  of 
Lincoln,  Miss  Tigre,  and  Sliss  Savage 
Grimm  both  neices  of  Sir  Savage  Grimm; 
the  most  select  companions  for  Miss  Lucy 
Allynne.  In  our  course  of  instruction  we 
follow  approved  models. 

“  I  have  no  fear  for  those  things,  Mrs. 
Mostyn !  it  is  not  Lucy’s  head,  but  her 
heart,  her  habits  of - ” 

“No  seminary  is  more  regular.  We 
rise  at  six,  fixed  hours  for  study  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  prayers  at  eight,  to  bed  at  nine;  ex¬ 
actness  is  the  soul  of  our  system  Mrs.  Al- 
lynne !” 

“An  admirable  arrangement,  ma’am; 
and  quite  a  tiling  to  praise  in  truth.  But 
not  just  what  J  was  thinking  neither.  Lu¬ 
cy’s  habits  of  feeling,  our  old  country  no¬ 
tions  of  goodness.” 

“  We  read  Paley  twice  a  week,  and  se¬ 
lect  lessons  on  morals.” 

“  But  delicacy  gentleness,  generosity,  the 
desire  to  please  and  purity  of  thought,  all 
that — dear  me!  scents  their  hearts  like  a 
sweet  garden,  the  beauty  of  female  senti¬ 
ment  we  may  say,  that  makes  our  young 
creatures  the  pictures  of  the  blessed  Sera¬ 
phim,  that  covered  their  pure  eyes  with 
their  spotless  wings,  and  would  not  so 
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much  as  look  on  evil,  and  loved  most,  and 
did  not  know  so  much  either,  for  so  it  is 
said,  but  were  the  moral  of  what  a  woman 
should  be.  Will  these  things  grow  at 
school  as  at  home  ?” 

“We  presbyterians  think  Mrs  Allynne, 
that  girls  who  read  romances  and  think  of 
sentiment  might  find  something  better  to 
do.” 

“Novels  indeed  are  bad  books  for 
young  girls,  but  it  may  be  there’s  some 
truth  in  them  too,  or  would  they  please  so 
widely  ?  But  that’s  not  what  I  meant 
neither.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  innocence 
which  the  Lord  had  given,  whilst  the  talent 
was  hid,  that  its  beauty  might  be  a  shield 
to  the  weak.  The  sentiment  of  our  Lord 
when  lie  saith,  and  he  put  a  child  in  the 
midst  as  an  emblem  of  grace,  “  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Oh  Mrs.  Mostyn, 
had  you  seen  my  Lucy  as  J  have  seen  her — 
delighted  because  she  delighted  others,  and 
weeping  because  that  others  wept ;  and  up 
in  the  morning  to  gather  the  first  opening 
rose;  or  it  might  be  a  bit  of  may  with  the 
dew  on  its  flowers,  to  win  a  smile  from  a 
mother’s  heart.  ’Tis  a  light  and  delicate 
plant,  Mrs  Mostyn,  and  how  may  it  bear- 
transplanting  ?” 

“  A  good  habit  to  rise  early,  Mrs.  Allynne, 
and  one  that  will  be  encouraged.” 

“  But  the  seraph  purity  of  the  young  heart, 
that  it  is  said  the  most  wicked  of  men  will 
admire.  The  spotless  thoughts  that  shrink 
from  deceit — ” 

“None  can  impeach  our  morals, Mrs.  Al¬ 
lynne.  But  three  marks  at  the  last  exami¬ 
nation,  but  one  devil,  two  beasts,  and  a  fil¬ 
thy  toad  in  all  the  classes.” 

“Well  sure!  It  is  much  to  say!  But 
you’ll  look  to  her  the  first  while,  Mrs.  Mos¬ 
tyn,  while  the  wound  of  parting  is  green 
and  raw,  and  all  things  new  and  strange, 
as  it  were.  Tomorrow,  now,  or  the  next 
day,  you  will  keep  her  in  your  room,  may¬ 
be  ;  I  shall  take  it  kindly  done,  Mrs.  Mos¬ 
tyn.” 

“Why  you  will  not  leave  us  so  soon 
madam !  The  music  master  comes  tomor¬ 
row,  and  the  recitations  to  Mr.  Smalitext.” 

“  But  Lucy,  when  tomorrow  comes  will 
be  asking  when  I  go,  Mrs.  Mostyn !  and  be 
that  day  just  when  it  will,  there  must  be  a 
day  before — and  that — ah  well !  I  know 
Lucy  and  know  myself, — and  the  pain  of 
parting  not  less  either.  Its  better  1  go  at 
once,  Mrs.  Mostyn,  and  spare  my  child  in 


the  first  pang  of  life,  a  grievous  one  for  a 
child  to  bear.” 

In  such  conversation  the  night  insensi¬ 
bly  passed,  and  the  ruddy  streaks  of  red 
were  in  the  east  before  the  two  widows  re¬ 
tired  to  rest.  The  one  pondering  on  the 
unreasonable  anxiety  of  mothers,  the  other 
a  prey  to  doubts  for  her  delicate  plant, 
reared  with  infinite  care  during  fifteen 
years.  Doubts  how  the  freshness  of  its 
infant  bloom  might  be  affected  in  the  im¬ 
pure  air  of  a  public  school. 

.  The  education  and  happiness  of  Lucy 
had  been  the  object  of  Mrs.  Allynne’s  so¬ 
licitude  for  fifteen  years :  to  forward  this 
she  would  willingly  have  descended  to  the 
lowest  station,  have  toiled  at  the  meanest 
drudgery.  It  was  the  vulnerable  point 
through  which  alone  her  heart  was  accessi¬ 
ble  to  good  or  evil.  The  possession  of 
Lucy  as  perfect  as  the  blessed  seraph  to 
which  she  compared  her,  was  the  talisman 
that  lured  this  devoted  mother  through 
the  evils  of  life,  that  enabled  her  to  sur¬ 
mount  difficulties  and  set  calamity  aside. 
And  never  was  mother  blessed  with  a 
better  child,  a  more  faultless  image  of  sim¬ 
plicity, — innocence,  affection,  all  that  is 
best  and  least  earthly  in  the  sweetest 
words  of  language — youth  and  woman ! 

Lucy,  tired  by  the  exertions  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  preceding  day,  slept  late.  Her 
toilet  was  unfinished,  and  with  a  pleased 
and  wandering  fancy,  she  was  dwelling  upon 
the  past,  endeavouring  to  note  down  with 
pencil  the  words  of  the  serenade,  when 
an  untidy,  slipshod,  country  girl  came  to 
say,  in  her  coarse  Hampshire  dialect  that 
her  mother  “  was  g-going.  Poor  Lucy ! 
the  dream  of  love  was  gone  in  a  moment ; 
the  paper  dropped  unregarded  from  her 
hands,  she  stared  at  the  half  stupid,  sneer 
ing  messenger,  and  repeating  the  word 
“  going!”  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
minute.after  was  hanging  about  her  mothers 
neck,  sobbing  in  all  the  wildness  of  grief. 

Occupied  by  her  enthusiastic  schemes  of 
filial  love,  Lucy  had  never  thought  of  the 
burning  moment  that  stood  between  child¬ 
hood  and  her  new  career !  the  hour  when 
gushing  tears,  and  clasping  hands,  and 
smothered  words  should  gather  into  a  drop 
of  time — weeks, — it  might  be  years  of  feel¬ 
ing. 

“  God  bless  you  Lucy !  good  bye  !” 

At  these  words, — the  garden — woods — ■ 
and  fields — the  meadow  where  she  used  to 
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play — the  scenes  of  so  much  innocent  de¬ 
light,  arose  before  her!  There  was  Carlo 
in  his  burst  of  joy  ploughing  the  enamelled 
turf  with  his  nose,  or  tossing  the  scented 
hay  in  the  air.  Each  spot  with  its  fami¬ 
liar  name  and  history,  and  every  visionary 
tree  and  flower,  seemed  to  repeat  those 
words — “  good  bye !” — She  had  a  thousand 
things  to  say,  to  water  the  rose — and  feed 
the  linnet — and,  “  to  be  sure” — but  the 
guard  was  blowing  his  horn,  and  the  coach¬ 
man  stamping  on  the  box — and  the  im¬ 
patient  passengers  muttering  aloud,  and 
wondering  people  could  stay  so  long. — 
“One  minute!”  but — “  are  you  com- 
ming  ?”  That  unaristocratical  hint  to  be 
sharp,  and  the  trunk  and  band  box  were 
carried  away. — One  parting  kiss — one  half 
word — a  moment  of  prancing  steeds — and 
cracking  whips — and  Lucy  stood  in  the 
world — alone. 

She  heard  the  decaying  sound  of  the 
wheels,  and  felt  the  increasing  stillness 
around  her.  She  saw,  what  we  have  all 
seen,  the  waving  hand,  the  look  that  still 
was  true  to  the  last — and  when  these  were 
lost  in  the  distance,  she  burst  into  tears 
and  felt  what  was  meant  by  solitude. 

There  was  a  lonely  bower  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  Lucy  retired,  and  sat  upon  a 
bench,  and  wept  alone ;  and  so  occupied 
was  Mrs.  Mostyn  with  other  matters,  that 
she  forgot  her  charge  till  it  was  nearly 
noon.  TZ. 

END  OF  CHAPTER  I. 
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Tun  Sensitive  Plant, 

If  you  have  seen  the  timid  fawn  tremble  and  start  at 
the  sound  of  human  footsteps  ;  if  you  have  noticed  the  as¬ 
pen  tree  as  its  leaves  quiver  at  the  lightest  touch  of  the 
passing  breeze;  if  you  have  heard  the  wind  harp  as  it  re¬ 
sponds  in  its  plaintive  music  to  the  zephyr’s  softest  kiss, 
nr  if  you  have  watched  the  sensitive  plant  wither  and 
shrink  from  your  touch,  you  may  form  some  conception 
of  flip  character  of  Arnv  Tremlett.  .Inst  so  timid  so  sns. 

ceptible,  so  sensitive  was  she.  More  tensely  than  the 
strings  of  the  wind  harp  did  the  chords  of  her  heart  vi¬ 
brate  to  the  faintest  breath  of  love,  and  sweeter  than  the 
harp's  richest  music,  was  the  answering  response  which 
that  breath  ever  awoke  from  her  lips;  more  instinctively 
than  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant  recoils  from  human 
touch,  did  her  spirit  shrink  and  wither  at  the  look  of  re¬ 
proach  or  the  voice  of  blame.  She  was  one  of  that  rare 
class,  whose  spirits  seem  too  finely  toned  for  this  matter- 
of-fact  world,  ami  whom  saving  the  sweet  lessons  they 
teach  us  of  meek,  unresisting  sufferance,  under  the  real 
or  imagined  grievances  of  a  wounded  spirit,  we  could  al¬ 
most  wish  them  transplanted  to  a  brighter  sphere,  where 
they  might  expand  under  the  genial  influences  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  love,  and  where  reproachful  glances,  and  words 
of  blame,  are  unheard  of,  and  unknown. 


Amy  Tremlett  had  been  motherless,  ever  since  she  was 
five  years  of  age,  yet  in  the  retrospection  of  her  early 
childhood,  she  distinctly  remembered  the  gentle  being 
that  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  her  infantile 
years,  and  whose  ministrations  she  treasured  in  her  mem¬ 
ory  as  pledges  given  on  earth  in  token  of  the  lulness  of  a 
mother’s  love,  which  her  guardian  angel  would  redeem  in 
heaven.  While  her  mother  lived,  Amy  though  very  tim¬ 
id,  had  been  a  bright,  happy,  playful  child.  Her  mother’s 
fond  embrace,  and  warm  ardent  kiss,  her  approving  smile 
and  loving  voice  were  to  the  little  Amy,  as  are  the  fertil¬ 
izing  dew  and  genial  sunshine  to  the  tender  herb,  making 
her  infant  spirit  to  bud  and  blossom  with  gladness.  But 
her  mother’s  death  cast  its  long  deep  shadow  over  her 
young  life,  and  checked  the  streams  of  her  happiness  in 
their  earliest  flow.  She  had  hut  one  brother,  six  years 
her  senior,  a  merry  hearted,  fun-loving  boy,  and  though 
he  was  deeply  attached  to  Amy,  and  ever  sought  to  grati¬ 
fy  and  amuse  her,  the  differences  of  their  ages,  and  dis¬ 
similarity  of  their  pursuits,  prevented  that  close  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  companionship,  which  were  most  needed  by  Amy’s 
sensitive  temperament. 

Mr.  Tremlett  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  but  immersed  in  the  cares  of  business,  he  spent  hut 
little  t  ime  in  their  society,  and  had  not,  moreover,  that 
penetrating  discernment  into  their  characters,  by  which 
he  might  have  understood  their  mental  and  moral  necessi¬ 
ties,  nor  that  nice  tact  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
adapt  himself  to  their  peculiarities,  discover  their  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  springs  of  action,  and  win  bis  way  to  the 
inner  shrine  of  their  hearts.  When  he  returned,  fatigued 
with  the  cares  of  the  day,  lie  would  for  a  while  amuse 
himself  with  the  narrations  of  Arthur,  or  the  more  quiet 
endearments  of  his  little  daughter,  but  he  did  not  so  un¬ 
bend  himself  to  her  capacities,  as  to  overcome  her  reserve, 
and  unlock  the  hidden  treasures  of  her  timid  heart.  For 
her  earlier  years,  Amy  had  a  careful  nurse;  and  as  she 
grew  older,  a  competent  governess  ;  but  these  accomplish¬ 
ed  as  an  hireling  their  day.  With  a  quick,  active  mind, 
ardent  affections,  warm  and  overflowing  sympathies,  her 
prevailing  characteristic  was  her  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
praise  or  blame.  It  was  no  love  of  mere  flattery  that  she 
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cherished,  no  vain  conceitedness,  whose  gratification  she 
craved.  It  was  simply  the  approbation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  she  loved,  To  please  those  whose  approba¬ 
tion  she  sought,  she  would  have  spared  no  pains,  shrunk 
from  no  effort,  and  counted  no  sacrifice.  An  expression 
of  encouragement,  a  smile  of  approbation  was  an  ample 
reward  for  every  effort,  and  the  greatest  stimulus  that 
could  have  been  presented  her  to  future  exertion.  And 
if  these  were  withheld,  the  warm  current  of  her  affections 
was  checked  in  its  sparkling  How,  and  sent  back  to  waste 
its  treasures  on  the  heart  whence  it  had  risen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  in  which  Amy’s 
childhood  was  passed  were  not  such  as  to  supply  those  ap¬ 
proving  and  loving  influences  under  which  her  spirit  would 
have  expanded  into  vigor  and  beauty.  Carefully  reproved 
when  wrong,  but  seldom  encouraged  when  right,  doomed 
to  find  many  of  her  best  efforts  to  please  result  in  entire 
failure,  and  some,  through  incoiisklerntion  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  them,  met  with  decided  disapprobation, 
she  became  disheartened,  and  gradually  formed  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  she  was  an  unfortunate  being,  with  whom  no 
one  could  be  pleased,  and  whom  no  one  could  love. 
This  feeling,  joined  with  her  natural  timidity,  generated 
a  distrust  in  her  own  efforts,  a  want  of  confidence  in  her 
own  powers,  whose  natural  effect  was  an  awkward  and 
embarrassed  manner,  and  a  settled  reserve  in  the  presence 
of  others. 

As  Amy  emerged  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  her  father 
became  more  and  more  painfully  conscious  of  the  defects 
of  character  and  manner  which  she  devoloped,  and  attri¬ 
buting  them  solely  to  the  seclusion  in  which  her  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  conducted,  resolved  to  place  her  in  a  school 
where  site  might  acquire  confidence  and  ease  by  mingling 
with  companions  of  like  age  and  pursuit  with  her  own. 

To  poor  Amy,  with  her  secluded  habits,  conscious  awk¬ 
wardness  of  manner,  and  quivering  sensitiveness  of  tem¬ 
perament,  it  was  a  most  trying  dispensation  to  become 
suddenly  transplanted  jito  the  midst  of  a  large  company 
of  wild,  volatile  schoo  girls,  whom  she  considered  far  bet¬ 
ter  versed  in  trie  customs'" of  society  than  herself,  and 
among  whom  she  trembled  to  appear.  Trifles  light  as 
air  were  trials  to  Amy,  and  day  by  day  was  her  spirit 
harassed  by  the  fear  of  blatne,  or  the  dread  of  ridicule. 

A  class  of  practitioners  had  assembled  for  their  drawing 
lesson.  “  Shall  I  trouble  you  to  reach  me  those  pencils, 
Miss  Tremlett,”  asked  the  teacher.  Amy  hasted  to  obey, 
but  in  her  manifest  trepidation,  almost  threw  down  the 
paint  pallet  of  one  of  her  companions,  and  in  attempting 
to  replace  it,  overset  a  vase  containing  a  Hower-which 
another  was  copying,  A  stream  of  water  immediately 
overspread  the  rare  camelia  blossom  to  which  the  painter 
was  skilfully  putting  her  finishing  touches,  injured  several 
pencilled  drawings,  and  mingled  with  the  porcelain  frag¬ 
ments  upon  the  floor.  A  half  suppressed  laugh  was  join¬ 
ed  with  the  expressions  of  regret  which  followed  tire  oc¬ 
currence,  while  the  blushing  author  of  the  accident,  beg¬ 
ging  to  he  excused,  left  the  room. 

“  I  never  saw  so  awkward  a  girl  as  Amy  Tremlett,’’ 
exclaimed  one  of  her  companions,  as  soon  as  recess  gave 
freedom  to  tongues,  11  This  morning  at  breakfast  she  was 
so  embarrassed  in  passing  a  plate  of  biscuit,  that  she  drop¬ 
ped  one  into  Caroline’s  cup,  staining  her  dress,  and  filling 
her  plate  with  coffee;  and  yesterday  when  1  asked  her  to 
lend  me  her  penknife,  she  cut  her  finger  ill  shutting  it, 
so  great  was  her  hurry  to  comply  with  my  request.” 

“I  never  dare  to  speak  to  her,"  remarked  another,  for 
she  seems  so  frightened  when  addressed,  that  I  absolutely 
fear  to  alarm  her." 

“It  amuses  me  to  hear  her  recite,”  said  a  third,  11  with 
awkward  movements,  trembling,  blushing  and  stammer¬ 
ing,  she  is  a  most  comical  figure,  I  assure  you.” 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  alone  in  Iter  room. 
Could  their  thoughtless  am  hors  have  looked  upon  her,  as 
site  sat  with  her  head  bowed  upon  iter  clasped  hands, 
while,  the  convulsive  hearings  of  her  bosom,  and  the  tears 
that  trickled  through  her  fingers  betrayed  the  conflict 
within,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  adding  a  feather's 
weight  to  the  anguish  that  thrilled  her  spirit.  It  was  not 
for  the  broken  vase  and  spoiled  painting  that  she  wept ; 
the  source  of  her  tears  lay  deeper.  It  was  that  she  feared 
she  should  never  acquire  that  self-possession  that  would 
enable  her  to  he  understood  and  appreciated.  She  felt 
alone  in  the  world,  with  none  to  love  Iter,  none  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  her.  She  threw  no  shadow  of  blame  upon  any 
with  whom  she  was  connected,  hut  attributed  ail  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  her  lot  to  herself.  Yet  Amy  was  not  alone,  for 
she  trusted  in  the  forgiving  love  of  her  heavenly  Father 
and  as  she  felt  his  presence,  how  bright  before  her  mental 
vision  grew  the  radiant  shore  of  that  better  land,  “  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest,”  and  how  ardently  did  her  prayer 
ascend  that  He  would  enable  her  to  wait  patiently  his  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  her  entrance  there.  Then  there  came 
over  so  vivid  a  remembrance,  so  real  a  mental  perception 
of  her  mother’s  approving  smile  and  kiss,  she  felt  that  her 
prayer  was  answered,  that  an  angel  had  strengthened  her 
and  site  arose  calm  and  refreshed.  ’ 

If  any  of  my  young  readers  have  a  companion,  a  broth¬ 
er,  or  a  sister,  whose  exquisite  sensibilities  are  betrayed 
by  the  bashful  demeanor,  blushing  cheek,  and  tearful  eye, 
beware  how  you  grieve  such  a  spirit.  Perhaps  its  sojourn 
■on  earth  may  be  short,  and  if  you  minister  to  it  in  irenile- 
ness  and  love,  you  may  reap  a  tenfold  reward,  when  in  fu¬ 
ture  years  that  same  companion  shall  fold  an  amrel’s 
white  wings  over  your  tempted  spirit,  and  shield  you  from 
sin  and  sorrow. 

“I  really  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  pleased  to-day,” 
soliloquized  Amy,  as  one  summer  afternoon  she  proceed¬ 


ed  to  meet  her  music  master.  “  At  least  I  can  play  my 
last  lesson  so  well  that  he  will  not  find  fault  with  it.” 
Amy’s  last  piece  was  unusually  difficult,  and  feeling  a  lit¬ 
tle  encouraged  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  try  it,  she 
had  bestowed  upon  it  ninny  additional  hours  of  practice, 
and  now  felt  quite  sure  that  she  could  play  it  with  ease. 
Ilut  as  she  entered  the  music  room,  her  heart  quailed 
within  her,  for  instead  of  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  alone  as 
usual,  several  of  her  companions  were  present.  Amy 
seated  herself  at  the  instrument  and  commenced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  her  lesson,  but  so  great  was  her  embarrassment, 
that  her  trembling  fingers,  entirely  beyond  her  control, 
moved  mechanic, \!4y  over  the  keys,  and  her  music  sound¬ 
ed  so  discordant  and  jarring  that  she  wondered  her  teach¬ 
er  should  allow  her  to  proceed.  Suddenly  an  occurrence 
in  the  street  drew  the  attention  of  all  present,  and  the 
consciousness  of  being  unnoticed,  restored  Amy’s  self- 
possession.  She  proceeded  more  confidently  with  her 
music,  and  had  just  finished  one  of  its  most  difficult  pas¬ 
sages,  when  she  was  surprized  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  whom  she  had  thought  at  the  window,  but  who  for 
several  minutes  had  been  intently  watching  her  progress. 
"  Finely,  admirably  done,  Miss  Tremlett,”  said  he,  “I 
never  had  a  pupil  whose  performance  of  that  passage 
after  only  one  lesson  would  compare  with  your  own. 
You  do  yourself  much  credit.”  How  Amy’s  counte¬ 
nance  changed.  Her  large  hazel  eye  brightened,  her 
mouth  lost  its  compressed  expression,  and  the  blush  of 
painful  embarrassment  which  so  often  crimsoned  her 
cheek,  was  for  once  exchanged  for  that  of  happiness  and 
hope.  From  that  day  her  progress  in  music  received  a 
new  impulse,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  she  received 
from  her  teacher  the  assurance  that  her  proficiency  had 
given  him  great  satisfaction.  Sweet  Amy  Tremlett,  how 
deep  was  the  response  of  happiness  that  those  words  awak¬ 
ened  in  her  heart.  Approval  and  love  were  the  natural 
aliment  of  her  spirit,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  they  should 
have  been  such  chary  gifts  to  her,  who  shrank  to  grieve 
another  by  lightest  look  or  breath,  whose  heart  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  love  to  every  living  thing,  and  whose  life, 
lmd  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  diffidence  which  her  keen 
sensibilities  awakened,  would  have  been  one  graceful  mu¬ 
sical  expression  of  that  love. 

A  little  before  Amy’s  schoo!  days  were  Completed,  a 
letter  from  her  brother,  who  was  settled  in  business  in  the 
city  ofP.  informed  her  of  his  approaching  marriage,  and 
strongly  urged  her  to  make  her  arrangements  to  remain 
after  the  bridal  festivities  were  over.  “  Make  us  a  long 
visit,  dear  Ainy,”  lie  wrote,  ”  that  you  may  become  fully 
acquainted  with  my  Elinor,  whom  1  know  you  will  dearly 
love.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  bright  anticipation 
connected  with  my  marriage  that  its  consummation  would 
give  you  a  sister  and  a  companion,  and  that  you  would 
no  longer  be  so  lonely  ns  heretofore,  so  I  am  confident 
you  will  not  refuse  the  joint  request  of  Elinor  and  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Impossible,”  said  Amy  to  herself,  as  she  folded  her 
letter,  11 1  am  not  a  companion  for  any  one,  and  least  of 
all  for  Arthur’s  wife,  who  I  dare  say  is  older  than  I,  and 
is  graceful,  social,  and  excellent  ill  every  thing;  for  such 
I  am  sure  she  must  be,  it  she  pleases  his  fastidious  taste. 
It  cannot  be.  I  should  think  Arthur  would  be  half  asham¬ 
ed  to  present  such  a  sister  as  1,  and  yet  lie  wishes  very 
much  that  I  should  visit  him.  It  would  disappoint  him, 
should  I  refuse,  for  Arthur,  I  know,  loves  me,”  and  with  a 
moistened  eye  at  the  thought  of  her  brother's  love,  she 
wrote  an  affirmative  answer. 

Although  Amy’s  character  had  been  so  little  appreciat¬ 
ed  among  her  schoolmates,  yet  when  the  hour  of  her  final 
departure  from  among  them  arrived,  many  a  tearful  eye 
and  warm  parting  kiss  gave  token  that  the  gentle  being 
who  had  mingled  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  among  them, 
had  gained  a  place  in  many  hearts. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  brought  the  eventful  wedding 
day,  and  Amy  was  duly  presented  to  the  bride  elect  as 
her  future  sister.  “  What  a  sweet  girl,”  was  Amy’s  first 
expression,  "she  lias  just  such  soft  loving  eyes  ns  hail  my 
mother.  I  love  her  already,”  and  the  fluttering  convic- 
tiqil  sprang  up  in  Her  Heart,  “  I  think — I  hope  she  will 
love  me.”  Amy’s  impression  was  by  no  means  a  false 
one,  for  Elinor  Greyson  was  indeed  a  lovely  girl.  She 
was  one  ol  those  beings  who  find  excellencies  in  every¬ 
body,  who  have  an  observant  eye  to  all  that  is,  lovely  mid 
of  good  report,  and  yet  are  strangely  absent  minded  to  the 
dark  spots  of  life,  who  discover  in  events,  things,  and  per¬ 
sons  more  occasion  of  approval,  admiration  and  love,  than 
censure  and  reproach. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  bridal  pair  were  established  in 
their  new  house,  that  Elinor,  after  having  completed  her 
morning  directions  and  duties  us  housekeeper,  invited  Amy 
to  her  own  room,  remarking,  “I  want  to  alter  several  of 
the  arrangements  there,  and  if  you  will  favor  me  so  far,  I 
should  like  your  advice.” 

“  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  1  can  he  of  any  service 
to  you,”  replied  Amy,  as  she  followed  Elinor  up  stairs. 

An  hour  or  two  was  spent  in  the  unpacking  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  apparel,  the  best  location  of  furniture  and 
the  like,  during  which,  Amy  became  so  interested  in  her 
occupation,  as  quite  to  forget  herself,  and  was  several 
tintes  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  conversing  easily  and 
pleasantly  with  one,  to  whom  but  a  little  time  before  she 
had  been  an  entire  stranger.  Moreover  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  Elinor  had  asked  her  counsel,  and  approved  of 
her  plans  better  than  those  she  had  already  devised,  and 
the  conviction  gradually  stole  over  Amy’s  heart,  that  after 
all,  she  was  not  quite  u  blank  in  creation. 

“  Do  you  know,  Amy,”  said  Elinor,  as  the  dinner  hour 


approached,  “  that  I  admire  your  style  of  dressing  p 
hair,  Now  if  you  will  consent  to  be  my  tire-woman  t 
this  once,  and  arrange  mine  in  the  same  way,  I  can  leg 
how  it  is  done,  and  will  he  your  humble  servant  for  \\ 
rest  of  the  day.” 

Amy’s  hand  trembled  as  she  commenced  the  task  ( 
she  feared  she  might  not  succeed.  And  when  after'; 
completion,  Elinor  approached  the  mirror,  she  esgei 
waited  to  know  if  tile  little  act  had  pleased  her. 

“  Why,  how  much  you  have  improved  my  appearant, 
Amy,”  exclaimed  Elinor,  as  she  examined  her  sister’s; 
rangement.  “  I  am  really  quite  charmed  with  myself, 
she  continued  with  a  naivette  peculiarly  her  own,  “  anj 
Arthur  compliments  me  upon  my  good  looks,  I  shall  n 
him  that  you  deserve  all  the  credit  of  them.” 

“  You  cannot  know,  Arthur,”  said  Elinor  one  evenit 
as  the  little  party  of  three  were  gathered  in  the  m,)( 
“  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  your  favorite  poet  Cole-rid- 
this  afternoon.  Amy  has  been  reading  to  me,  and  iQ: 
sucl)  a  lover  of  his  poetry,  and  reads  so  expressively  tlu, 
have  perceived  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  ieelij 
which  I  never  discovered  before.” 

A  few  weeks  elapsed,  and  a  great  change  had  con 
over  Amy  Tremlett.  Instead  of  her  expression  of  appn 
hension  and  anxiety,  her  face  wore  the  lineaments , 
cheerfulness  and  joy.  She  could  observe  the  proprietit 
of  life,  and  the  conventional  forms  of  etiquette,  vvilL; 
committing  embarrassing  errors  ;  and  could  conver-c  i:( 
telligently  without  miscalling  words,  misplacing  seifuusf; 
or  blushing  so  painfully,  as  to  bring  tears  lo  her  tit  , 
The  cause  of  the  change  was  simple  in  itself,  yet  nun®  , 
tous  in  its  effects  upon  Amy’s  character.  It  was  that d  j 
sunshine  of  approbation  had  dawned  upon  her  gpul  «  j 
under  the  genial  influences  of  its  light  and  heat,  her  ip 
it  was  expanding  into  conscious  strength,  and  beauty, a 

j°y- 

Several  years  had  passed  away,  when  at  a  grand  kit 
given  in  the  city  of  P.  our  school-mate,  Grace  Lester, d 
served  a  lady  of  singular  sweetness  of  expression,  niic- 
she  was  conscious  she  had  once  known,  though  she  fa 
it  impossible  to  recognize  her.  She  was  evidently  a  lad 
ol  attraction  and  intelligence,  for  her  conversation  \t, 
sought  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  gentUts 
present.  Miss  Lester  inquired  her  name.  “That  is  Mi 
Edwards,  the  lady  of  one  of  the  most  talented  lawyers! 
the  city,"  was  the  reply.  But  this  left  her  as  much  ini 
dark  as  before,  and  at  length  she  begged  an  introducliii  ; 
“  We  were  schoolmates,  I  think,”  remarked  Mrs.  Edwsik 1 
after  the  usual  compliments. 

‘‘I  have  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  recall  where  J 
have  met  before,”  answered  Miss  Lester. 

"Do  you  remember  a  painting  that  an  awkward  iln 
once  spoiled  for  you!”  asked  Mrs.  Edwards. 

"  1  never  can  forget  it,”  exclaimed  Miss  Lester,  as tb  ; 
truth  flashed  upon  her  mind,  “for  I  have  still  the  la 
beautiful  valumes  you  sent  me  as  a  token  of  your  regta 
A  long  conversation  followed  of  school  day  retraqs 
lions,  but  at  its  close,  Miss  Lester  found  it  impossible  It 
tinctly  to  identify  the  easy,  intelligent,  and  polished  lit 
Edwards,  with  the  bashful,  blushing  school  girl,  Ant 
Tremlett.  Amin:.  | 

Edgurtowa, 
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BT  LAURENCE  NEVILLE. 


■  CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  OLD  HORSE  THIEVES. 

It  becomes  necessary  here  briefly  to" 
allude  to  a  secret  and  well-organized 
combination  of  thieves — relative  to  which 
so  many  stories  are  told — whose  lines  of 
operation  extending  through  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  reached  from  Savannah 
to  Baltimore — nay,  to  Philadelphia.  Their 
business  was  to  steal  horses,  which  were 
transferred  by  agents  or  runners  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  thus  passed  from  North 
to  South,  and  vice  versa. 

This  combination  was  powerful  and 
effective.  So  well-arranged  and  complete 
were  the  plans  of  this  gang,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  intercept  or  obstruct 
them.  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  a 
stolen  horse  was  recognized  and  claimed 
by  a  Northern  owner  in  a  Southern  mar¬ 
ket,  the  dealer,  in  whose  hands  he  was 
found,  or  who  had  disposed  of  him  to 
some  one  else,  was  ready  provided  with 
a  bill  of  sale  from  some  other  dealer,  and 
with  any  number  of  witnesses  to  prove 
that  the  animal  in  question  was  sold  and 
bought  as  represented  in  this  bill.  The 
burden  of  proof  would  rest  upon  the 
claimant  as  to  ownership — as  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  horse — as  to  his  having  been 
stolen,  &c.  Indeed,  recovery  was  out  of 
the  question,  except  at  a  degree  of  ex¬ 
pense — to  say  nothing  of  trouble  and 
vexation — which  more  than  covered  the 
worth  of  the  animal. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  these 
thieves  were  still  in  the  height  of  their 
operations.  Prom  twenty  to  fifty — nay, 
very  frequently,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
horses,  it  is  said,  were  weekly  run  through 
the  State,  North  and  South ;  and  as  the 
thieves,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  only  in 
the  finest  of  animals,  their  profits  were 
very  considerable ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  they  could  afford  to  buy  the  good  will, 
in  many  instances,  of  justices,  sheriffs, 
constables,  and  others  who  had  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  exercised  official  functions  near 


along  upon  their  lines  of  travel.  "Wher¬ 
ever  they  went  they  had  their  confede¬ 
rates  and  abettors.  They  had  secret 
signs,  grips,  and  watch-words.  They 
had  also,  their  landmarks  ;  and  a  perfect 
stranger,  belonging  to  this  band,  could 
travel  through  the  State  as  over  familiar 
ground.  It  was  as  completely  arranged, 
and  as  thoroughly  organized  a  band,  as 
ever  existed.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
play  a  trick  upon  them.  An  interloper 
was  detected  at  a  glance.  No  one  could 
meddle  or  interfere  with  them  with  im¬ 
punity.  Whosoever  attempted  it  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  pay  for  it ;  to  be 
mulcted  heavily  in  the  loss  of  his  finest 
horses,  or  to  suffer  in  some  other  par¬ 
ticular. 

How  long  this  band  was  in  existence, 
tradition  does  not  say.  The  few  old  men 
still  living,  who  are  able  to  tell  anything 
about  “  The  old  Horse  Thieves, ”  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  their  depredations  com¬ 
menced  with  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country. 

The  secrecy,  or  rather  silence,  in  which 
their  extensive  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted,  is  really  surprising.  Those  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  chose  to  say  little  or 
nothing  of  them ;  and  those  who  were 
not,  probably  considered  it  most  prudent 
to  follow  their  example ;  and  as  long  as 
their  thefts  were  confined  to  the  far  North 
and  (South,  they  were  permitted,  most 
commonly,  to  pass  safely  and  unmolested 
through  the  State.  They  had  occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  in  the  course  of  time, 
made  an  enemy  here  and  another  there. 
Lon o-  continued  success  had  rendered 

O 

them  careless  and  rash.  Hissentions  and 
disputes,  too,  hod  arisen  among  them. 
And  as  their  old  thieving  districts  became 
exhausted,  and  they  began  to  pillage  pro¬ 
miscuously  all  along  their  lines,  and  to 
prey  upon  a  community  which  had  hither¬ 
to  tolerated  them,  or  winked  at  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  they  made  new  enemies  every 
day.  Farmers  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  fine  horses,  and  who  spent 
much  time  and  took,  much  pains  in  rear- 
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ing  them,  would  not  quietly  submit  to 
have  them  stolen.  Those,  aud  the  num¬ 
ber  was  daily  increasing,  who  were  rob¬ 
bed,  felt  a  vindictive  desire  for  revenge. 
Those  who  feared  being  robbed,  were 
eager  to  adopt  protective  measures.  For 
several  years  past  the  Horse  Thieves  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  hardy  and 
bold;  and  the  public  feeling  against 
them  was  consequently  daily  gaining 
strength ;  the  conclusion  becoming  gene¬ 
ral,  that  this  notorious  band  must  be  put 
down. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Bur- 
not’s  was  a  rendezvous  of  this  gang,  that 
is,  a  hiding  or  resting  place  for  their  run¬ 
ners.  It  was  situated  upon  a  branch  line 
which  connected  with  their  main  route  at 
the  celebrated  Horse  Pen  rendezvous; 
from  which  Burnot  resided  at  the  distance 
of  a  long  day's  or  night’s  travel.  His 
house  was  a  favorite  resting  place  with 
many  of  the  agents  or  runners  of  this 
baud.  It  had  been  built  expressly,  and 
ever  used  for  this  purpose,  long  before 
Burnot  came  into  possession  of  the  place; 
so  used,  indeed,  while  Burnot  was,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  these  runners  himself. 

Is  it  strange  that  Torrey  did  not  at 
once  perceive  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Horse  Thieves?  It  will  ap¬ 
pear  less  so,  perhaps,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  lie  dwelt  somewhat  off 
from  their  line  of  operations;  that  it  was 
only  within  a  few  years  past  that  they 
had  become  so  bold  in  their  thefts  in  this 
portion  of  the  country;  that  during  this 
time  he  had  been  off  at  college;  and  that 
for  the  last  year  he  had  remained  closely 
at  home,  having  little  intercourse  with 
the  world. 

- -  To  resume  our  narrative  at  the  point 

where  we  left  off.  Torrey’s  rude  attend¬ 
ants  applied  to  his  head  a  fillet  of  cloth 
saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
gash  in  his  side  was  carefully  washed  and 
stitched  up  by  the  same  hand  which  had 
inflicted  it,  and  a  sticking-plaster  was 
placed  upon  it.  After  which  Briggs  and 
his  companion  withdrew  themselves,  and 
he  saw  them  no  more.  But  Burnot  re¬ 
mained  with  him,  carefully  attending  him 
and  seeming  to  feci  much  concern  for  his 
welfare.  Late  in  the  night,  however, 


Isham  entered  the  room,  and  whispered 
eagerly  to  his  master;  after  which  both 
hastily  retired.  Burnot  soon  returned; 
approaching  to  Torrey' s  bed-side,  be  said: 

“Mr.  Torrey,  I  need  not  attempt  to  tell 
you  how  very  sorry  I  am  for  wbat  has 
occurred.  I  am  now  suddenly  called  off, 
and  will  not  be  here  again  until  sometime 
to-morrow,  when  I  will  explain  matters 
to  yon  as  well  as  I  can.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Ephraim  will  attend  to  you.  You 
must  call  for  whatever  you  want.  What 
1  would  say  to  you  now,  Mr.  Torrey,  is 
that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  and  forget 
the  ill  treatment  which  you  have  received. 
Forgive  it,  Mr.  Torrey,  for  Lilias’  sake! 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  sir, 
whatever  you  may  suspect,  you  should 
think  none  the  less  of  her.  She  knows 
nothing  of  all  that  has  occurred — not  a 
breath.  She  is  pure  and  innocent  as  a 
lamb.  She  is  a  lady,  sir,  as  much  a  lady 
as  any  in  the  land.  I  want  you  to  be 
assured  of  this — I  want  you  to  think  of 
it.  Once  more  begging  your  pardon  for 
the  violence  practiced  upon  you,  I  bid 
you  good  night,  or  rather,  good  morning!" 

Torrey,  still  much  stupefied,  knew  not 
what  to  think.  All  was  mystery  and 
perplexity  to  him.  Weak  and  sore,  lie 
lay  catching  fitful  snatches  of  slumber, 
disturbed  occasionally  by  the  snoring  of 
Ephraim,  who  had  made  liis  bed  upon 
the  floor.  At  length,  after  a  longer  and 
more  refreshing  season,  of  sleep  than  he 
had  yet  enjoyed,  he  was  aroused  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  through  which  a 
stream  of  light  poured  in.  Ephraim 
asked  if  he  would  now  have  his  break¬ 
fast,  and  upon  Torrey’s  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  proceeded  to  take  down  from 
about  the  window  several  blankets  and 
counterpanes,  and  throwing  open  the 
rude  shutter,  lot  iu  the  light.  Torrey 
perceived  that  the  day  was  considerably 
advanced.  He  removed  the  bandages 
from  bis  bead  and  arose. 

After  breaking  his  fast,  he  felt  much 
strengthened.  lie  at  once  ordered  Eph¬ 
raim  to  bring  his  horse.  The  boy  looked 
much  surprised,  but  turned  to  obey  him. 
Torrey  followed  him  out — going-  with  him 
to  the  stables.  As  soon  as  his  horse  was 
equipped,  and  his  portmanteau  buckled 
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on,  lie  mounted  him,  and  without  a  word, 
rode  off.  Isham  came  running  after  him : 

“Mr.  Torrey!  Oh,  marce  Torrey!  Mars- 
ter  ’ll  bo  homo  to-rectly,  sir.  Won’t  you 
wait  till  he  come?” 

But  Torrcy  paid  no  heed  to  his  call. 
Laboring  under  a  sort  of  stupor,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  hurried  home¬ 
ward. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  LA.N'DONS. 

Granthill — Mr.  Landon’s  residence — 
was  situated  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  from  Burnot’s,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  near  upon  the 
same  stream  which  Torrey,  in  going  home, 
crossed  at  “Crooked  Ford.”  The  house 
was  a  large  framed  building,  already 
grey  with  age;  with  large  arched’ doors 
and  windows.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  yard,  shaded  by  huge  old 
locusts,  [Robinia-pseud-acacia,)  with  a 
long-  avenue  of  tall  Lombardy  poplars 
leading  up  to  it.  Prom  this  yard  there 
was  a  fine  view  up  and  down  the  lowlands 
of  the  stream.  About  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  there  was  an  air  of  venerable¬ 
ness — something  of  grandeur.  It  was 
evidently  the  “Great  House”  of  the 
country  side;  the  home  of  one  of  those 
landed  proprietors  of  the  old  time,  who 
counted  his  acres  by  the  thousand. 

Mr.  Landon  was  a  portly,  affable  gen¬ 
tleman;  whose  countenance,  while  it  in¬ 
dicated  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  be¬ 
spoke  at  the  same  time  a  love  of  good 
cheer,  and  a  fund  of  good  humor.  lie 
was  an  active,  useful,  and  influential 
citizen.  His  Avife  Avas  a  prim  lady — 
“  every  inch  a  lady” — Avho  had  her  fixed 
rules  and  regulations  by  Avhicli  she  gov¬ 
erned  her  famil}7 ;  making  her  children 
“toe  the  mark,”  it  was  said,  in  matters 
of  deportment,  habit,  etc.  EdA'rard  Lan¬ 
don,  her  son,  Avhile  off  at  college,  Avould 
sooner  have  dared  to  send  a  letter  AATith  a 
misspelt  Avord,  or  a  blotted  page,  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  or  Secretary  of  State, 
than  to  his  mother.  She  Avas  the  em¬ 
bodiment,  the  very  sublimation  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  gentility.  A  carpenter,  ayIio  Avas 


once  making  some  repairs  about  the 
house,  one  day  had  the  effrontery  to  dip  a 
draught  from  the  vessel  in  Avhicli  a  ser¬ 
vant  brought  Avater  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  Mrs.  Landon  saw  him.  She 
haughtily  ordered  the  servant  to  “tliroAv 
out  that  Avater,  and  scour  the  pail  Avell!” 
And  yet  she  Avas  a  deA’Oted  mother,  an 
agreeable  companion,  a  kind  mistress, 
a  friendly  neighbor,  and  very  charitably 
disposed  tOAvard  all  who  “kept  them¬ 
selves  in  their  proper  places.”  Her  tAvo 
eldest  daughters  were  married.  Her  son 
Edward,  and  her  youngest  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Landon,  were  at  home. 

In  the  sitting  room  at  Granthill,  a  few 
days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 
Avhicli  we  have  related  in  connection  with 
Clayton  Torrey,  Mrs.  Landon  wa9  seated 
with  Miss  Helen.  Mrs.  Landon,  in  her 
every-day  dress,  AA'as  the  impersonation 
of  plain  neatness.  But  her  Avhite  cap — 
so  snoAvy  Avhite! — Avitli  its  single  frill,  and 
her  robe  or  morning-gOAvn  of  Avhite  cloth, 
with  a  small  blue  stripe,  was  not  unbe¬ 
coming  to  her;  and  she  looked  as  much 
“the  lady”  thus  attired,  as  when  dressed 
in  her  robes  of  state.  Her  face  was  a 
fine  one.  Her  broAV  was  high,  her  month 
remarkably  expressive,  and  her  keen  blue 
eyes  had  lost  none  of  their  brightness. 
Her  form  inclined  to  the  stately,  and 
there  was  something  A'ery  impressive  in 
her  appearance.  No  one  but  her  husband 
ever  dared  to  take  a  liberty  with  her;  hut 
she  yielded  to  all  his  caprices  Avith  an 
easy  grace  Avhicli  AA'as  truly  fascinating. 
There  was  a  peculiar  loveliness  iu  the 
smile  Avith  whic-h  she  did  so. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was  busily 
engaged  in  hemming  a  handkerchief. 
Among  her  other  qualities  she  Avas  very 
industrious.  She  held  it  to  be  a  positive 
duty  that  -every  one  should  have  some 
employment. 

Miss  Helen  Landon,  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen  or  thereabout,  Avas  arranging 
some  music  for  the  spinet.  She  could 
not,  perhaps,  be  called  beautiful,  but  she 
"was  a  Avell  formed  and  a  very  pretty 
young  lady.  She  had  a  profusion  of  soft, 
silken,  yellow  hair,  which  Avas  combed 
back  and  fastened  behind  Avith  a  slide. 
She  had  a  very  fair  skin:  ripe,  rosy  lips; 
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anti  the  prettiest  pearly  white  teeth  in  the 
world.  Iler  eye  was  like  her  father’s, 
full  of  gay  good-humor,  and  a  light  smile 
played  about  her  mouth  and  danced  over 
the  dimples  in  her  fair  cheeks'.  Her  every 
movement  was  easy  and  graceful. 

She  was  still  arranging  her  music  when 
her  brother  entered  the  room.  He  was  a 
tall,  handsome  3'oung  gentleman,  with 
large,  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  as  to  the  color 
of  which  one  was  doubtful  whether  they 
were  black  or  blue.  He  had  the  broad, 
open  forehead  of  his  father,  while  his 
mouth,  indeed  the  •whole  lower  part  of 
his  face,  was  more  like  that  of  his  mother. 

“Well,  Helen,”  he  asked,  “what  news 
by  this  morning’s  mail?  I  saw  several 
letters  for  you.” 

“Oh,  yes ;  I  received  a  letter  from  sister 
Margaret.  She  is  well,  and  sends  her 
love  to  you,  and  many  messages  about 
going  to  see  her.  So  do  the  children.” 

“I  am  thankful  to  her,”  he  said.  “And 
is  that  all?”  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

Miss  Helen  is  very  busy  with  her  music 
hook,  and  a  blush  suffuses  her  cheek  as 
8he  replies: 

“No.  I  have  some  news  for  you — fine 
news.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes.  Guess  who  is  coming?” 

“Well,  really,  though  I  am  passably 
apt  at  a  particular  guess,  when  I  have 
some  hint  to  base  upon  ;  in  this  case  the 
field  is  too  broad  for  me.  Is  it  man,  wo¬ 
man,  or  child?  one,  or  all?” 

“A  young  lady.” 

“  Not  much  more  definite,  that.  Who 
can  she  he  ?” 

Miss  Helen  Landon  blushes  still  more, 
and  arranges  her  music  hurriedly  as  she 
replies : 

“  Lavinia  Aylesbury.” 

“Ah,  indeed!” — Edward  Landon  has 
perceived  her  confusion,  and  looks  at  her 
earnestly — “  And  when  is  she  coming  ?” 
he  asks. 

“  She  does  not  say  positively.  When — 
whenever — as  soon  as  her  brother  can 
come  with  her ;”  blushing  crimson  deep. 

“  Her  brother !” 

Mrs.  Landon  looks  up.  Edward  frowns, 
and  Helen  in  her  confusion  drops  her 
music.  Edward  stands  looking  at  her. 


“Edward!  says  Mrs.  Landon,  in  an 
admonitory  tone,  “Helen  has  dropped 
her  music.  I  am  surprised,  Helen,  at 
your  carelessness !” 

It  was  evident  that  she  suspected  noth¬ 
ing.  Edward  immediately  assisted  Helen 
in  gathering  up  her  scattered  music. 

“Well.  Any  more  news?”  he  pre¬ 
sently  asked. 

“  Oh,  it  is  my  turn  to  listen  now,”  said 
Helen.  “What  have  you  to  tell?” 

“I  ?  oh,  nothing.  Yes,  Estin  begs  to 
he  respectfully  remembered  to  you  all. 
His  little  nephew,  who  was  shot,  is  better. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  may  recover.  Estin 
speaks  of  making  a  visit  to  Clayton  Tor- 
rey,  and  requests  me  to  meet  him.  I 
have  some  thought  of  doing  so.” 

“I  think  you  ought  to  pay  Clayton  a 
visit,”  said  his  mother. 

Just  then  a  servant  boy  entered  with  a 
request  from  Mr.  Landon  to  his  mistress, 
that  she  would  give  some  directions  as  to 
a  walk  in  the  yard,  which  he  was  having 
repaired.  As  her  mother  left  the  room, 
Helen  turned  to  her  music,  blushing 
again.  Presently  Edward  asked : 

“Do  you  think,  Helen,  that  Henry 
Aylesbury  will  come  here?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“For  Miss  Aylesbury,  I  have  the  high¬ 
est  respect,”  Edward  went  on  to  say, 
“but  I  have  told t  you  what  sort  of  young 
man  her  brother  is,  and - ” 

“He  was  a  fine,  good-hearted  boy,” 
said  Miss  Helen,  with  some  warmth. 

“Whatever  he  may  have  been  as  a 
boy,”  her  brother  replied;  “whatever  he 
was  when  you  knew  him,  he  has  since 
turned  out  to  he — an  unfit  associate  for 
my  sister.” 

Miss  Helen  looked  down,  and  made  no 
reply. 

“I  wish,”  Edward  presently  said,  “I 
wish  that  some  means  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  his  coming.” 

“Why,  brother?” 

“Because,  if  he  should  renew  his 
youthful  pretensions  to  you - ” 

“  He  will  scarcely  do  that.” 

“Well,  if  he  should,  it  would  he  very 
unpleasant,  to  say  the  least.” 

“You  need  not  disturb  yourself  about 
me — and — and — Henry  Aylesbury,  Ed- 
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ward.  It  lias  been  more  than  two  years 
since  I  saw  him.  And — and — his  was 
only  a  boyish  fancy  for  me.  And 
then,  for  my  part,  you  know  I  was 
obliged  to  treat  him  civillv  as  lie  is  Lavi- 
nia’s  brother.  And  school  girls  icill  have 
their  beaux,  you  know;”  with  an  attempt 
to  smile. 

“Ah,  his  sister!  That  is  the  difficulty 
now.  But  for  her,  and  except  under  the 
shelter  of  her  countenance,  Henry  Ayles¬ 
bury  would  not  dare — would  not  think  of 
coming  here.” 

“I  will  write  to  Lavinia,”  said  Helen,  in. 
an  irritated  tone,  “not  to  come.  Though 
I  spent  a  couple  of  months  at  her  guar¬ 
dian’s,  and  was  never,  anywhere,  treated 
with  more  consideration.  I  will  tell  her 
not  to  come  here;  that  I  have  an  ill-tem¬ 
pered  brother,  who  does  not  wish  her  to 
return  my  visit.” 

“  Helen !  you  know  that  it  is  only  my 
care  for  your  happiness — only  my  love 
for  my  little  sister — my  own  sweet  He¬ 
len!”  taking  her  hand  tenderly,  “which 
renders  me  uneasy  about  you,  (you  should 
not  have  called  me  ill-tempered,)  when  I 
hear  of  the  coming  hither  of  this  young 
Aylesbury.  If  lie  does  come,  I  shall  have 
to  take  back  my  promise,  Helen ;  for  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  inform  father  and 
mother  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
and  you  stand,  or  rather  stood  related  to 
each  other.” 

“Oh,  Edward!  you  promised  me — you 
promised  me  faithfully - ” 

“Yes.  That  if  your  correspondence 
with  him  was  broken  off,  at  once,  and  you 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  I  would 
tell  them  nothing.” 

“‘Well.  Was  it  not  broken  off?  And 
did  I  not  write  to  him,  according  to  your 
dictation,  positively  declining  to  hear 
from  him  again  ?  Did  you  not  send  the 
letter  yourself?  And  have  I  heard  from 
him  since?  It  was  a  foolish  affair,  Ed¬ 
ward,  every  way!  ’Twas  a  foolish  con¬ 
ceit  of  his — a  boyish  notion,  to  imagine 
that  he  fancied  me.  It  was  a  very  silly 
thing  in  me  to  listen  to  him  for  a  moment. 
I  would  not  have  done  so,  but  for  the  fact 
of  his  being  Lavinia’s  brother.  Through 
her  I  hacl  a  sort  of  reflex  liking  for  Henry. 
But  all  this  was  over — was  done  with 


long  ago.  I  dare  say,  he  has  forgotten 
all  about  it;  that  he  cares  nothing  for  me 
now.  And  what  would  be  the  use  of 
troubling  father  and  mother  with  this  old, 
trifling,  forgotten  nonsense?” 

“  Well,  Helen — my  dear  Helen  !  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  wish  to  trouble  or  annoy  you 
in  any  way - ” 

“Hush  !  Mother  is  coming!” 

But  Mrs.  Landon  only  called  to  Edward, 
to  come  and  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  walk  in  the  yard  should  ho  widened 
at  the  expense  of  the  ornamental  shrubs 
which  grew  along  beside  it.  He  instantly 
obeyed  the  summons. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  chanced 
to  see  Helen  cross  the  passage  hurriedly, 
retreating  to  her  own  room.  She  was  in 
tears. 

Why  should  she  weep?  Who  was 
Henry  Aylesbury?  Let  us  see. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
a  scent;  in  w - . 

In  a  back  room  in  W - ,  situated  upon 

a  ground  floor,  and  opening  into  an  alley, 
were  four  young  men.  One  of  these  was 
George  Dalzell.  IIe  sat  by  a  table,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  was  seated  a 
youth,  who,  with  an  appearance  of  not  a 
little  excitement,  shuffled  and  re-shuffied 
a  pack  of  cards. 

This  was  Henry  Aylesbury.  His  his¬ 
tory  may  be  told  in  few  words.  In  his 
boyhood,  he  had  been  left  an  orphan, 
with  an  infant  sister,  to  the  care  of  an 
uncle.  But  this  kind  relative,  who  acted 
as  a  parent  to  the  children  while  he  lived, 
died  when  Henry  was  still  a  stripling. 
The  hoy,  though  he  chose  another  guar¬ 
dian  after  this  sad  event,  was  his  own 
master.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fine 
appearance,  although  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance  there  were  already  the  marks  of 
incipient  rowdyism.  In  gaming  and 
other  vices  he  was  learning  some  severe 
lessons. 

“  No,”  said  Dalzell,  leaning  back,  “I’ll 
play  no  more.  I’ll  leave  it  to  Drayton 
and  Telford,  if  I  have  not  given  you  a 
fair  chance;  and  if  we  ought  not  to  stop.” 

“Well,”  said  Aylesburry,  shuffling  the 
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cards  still  more  furiously,  “of  course 
you  have  tlie  right  to  stop  when  you 
choose;  hut  you  cannot  •wonder  that  I 
should  dislike  to  do  so,  after  having  lost 
as  I  have  done  to-day.” 

“Aylesbury,  my  dear  fellow,”  said 
Dalzell,  with  a  provoking  careless  air, 
“you  do  not  understand  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  gaming.” 

“  Allow  me  another  chance,  and  I'll 
show  vou  whether  I  do  or  not.” 

v 

“If  I  should  do  so,  you  would  some 
day  think  hard  of  me  for  it,  and  would 
blame  yourself,  too;  for,  Aylesbury,  if 
we  do  play,  I  assure  you,  I  shall  try  my 
best  to  beat  you.” 

“Very  possible,”  said  Aylesbury,  with 
a  smile,  “very  probably  you  will.” 

“And  fully  as  probable,”  added  Dal¬ 
zell,  “  that  I  will  beat  you,  and — and — 
we  might  both  regret  it.” 

“If  you  should  beat  me,  how  much 
would  I  cave  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  know  you  can  afford  to  lose  as 
well  as  any  one ;  but  I  dislike  to  beat 
such  a  fellow  as  you,  Aylesbury.  I  do 
not  wish  to  lose  your  friendship;  and  you 
owe  me  enough  already  to  cool  it  down 
considerably.” 

“Oh,  tut!  tut!” 

“  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you,” 
said  Dalzell,  “  Listen  !  I  feel  bound  to 
play  with  you,  old  fellow,  if  you  demand 
it — I  feel  bound  to  give  you  satisfaction — 
and  if  I  play  with  you,  let  me  assure 
you  again,  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  beat 
you.  But  I  propose  to  square  off  with 
you.  Here  is  your  note  of  hand  for  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  I  will 
return  to  you,  and  we  will  be  even,  be 
quits,  and  play  no  more,  if  you  say  so.  I 
put  it  to  these  fellows,  now,  if  that  is  not 
a  liberal  proposition.  What  say  you  to 
it?” 

“  What !”  said  Aylesbury,  as  an  angry 
flush  passed  over  his  face,  “  No,  sir !  The 
bill  is  due  to  you.  You  won  the  amount 
fairly.  I  only  asked  for  a  chance  to  win 
it  back.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  afford 
this,  I  have  no  more  to  say.” 

“‘A  wilful  man  will  have  his  way,'” 
said  Dalzell  to  Drayton  and  Telford, 
“  You  see  that  I  have  been  disposed  to  do 
what  is  fair — what  he  ought  to  be  thank¬ 


ful  for,  instead  of  growing  angry.  Well, 
Aylesbury,  old  fellow,  have  at  you!  I 
am  sure  if  you  are  so  ready  to  lose  your 
money,  I  need  it  bad  enough  ;  for  I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  none  too  much.  What  stake 
do  you  propose  ?” 

“  To  be  quits  with  you,  or  owe  you  nine 
hundred  dollars.” 

“  What !  double  again  ?” 

“  Do  you  object?” 

“No,  I  do  not  object.  It  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum,  however,  for  a  young  hand 
io  risk  on  a  single  game.” 

“  Well ;  its  what  I  propose,  young  hand 
or  not.” 

“  Young  and  adventurous.” 

“  Wo  will  draw  for  the  deal.” 

Aylesbury  threw  the  highest  card,  and 
consequently  gained  the  first  deal.  The 
game  proposed  was  a  common  one,  “  all 
fours.”  Drayton  and  Telford  drew  up 
their  chairs,  and  looked  on,  intensely  in¬ 
terested.  When  the  first  hands  were 
played,  Dalzell  and  Aylesbury  each 
counted  two ;  the  latter  hy  cards,  having 
played  high  and  low;  the  former  had 
saved  his  knave,  and  made  game.  Upon 
the  second  deal,  Dalzel  made  high,  game; 
counting  four  in  all.  Aylesbury  only 
made  low,  and  counted  hut  three.  The 
game  was  now  become  deeply  interesting ; 
and  as  Aylesbury,  in  his  turn,  dealt  the 
third  hands,  he  trembled  with  excitement. 
Dalzell,  too,  appeared  to  be  not  perfectly 
at  his  ease.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  cards  which  were  dealed 
him,  a  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
his  face.  lie  led  off  with  the  ace  of 
trumps.  Aylesbury  played  a  small  one, 
asking: 

“  Is  that  low  ?” 

“No,”  saidDalzell,  “I  have  the  deuce,” 
as  for  a  second  play  he  whisted  the  king 
of  trumps,  to  which  the  unfortunate 
Aylesbury,  having  no  other  of  the  suit, 
was  forced  to  lose  his  knave. 

“High,  low,  jack,  puts  me  out!”  said 
Dalzell,  shewing  the  deuce. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Aylesbury,  curs¬ 
ing  the  cards  as  he  threw  them  down, 
“  Luck  is  certainly  against  mo!” 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The 
cards  were  suddenly  thrust  into  the 
drawer  of  the  table,  the  chairs  slightly 
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turned  about,  aud  Dalzell  threw  liis  feet 
and  legs  up  over  the  table,  as  he  said 
aloud:  “Come  in!”  Immediately  the 
bolt  was  turned  and  in  walked  a  gaunt, 
jaundiced  looking  individual,  the  sight  of 
whom  made  Dalzell  start  and  stare-  It 
was  John  Winthrop  who  entered. 

George  Dalzell,  by  a  violent  effort  over¬ 
coming  his  surprise,  immediately  greeted 
him  in  a  cordial  and  friendly  manner, 
and  offered  him  a  chair,  which  John  Win- 
throp  mechanically  accepted.  Drayton, 
Telford,  and  Aylesbury  at  once  arose  to 
leave  the  room. 

“  Keep  your  seats,  fellows  !” 

“No,  I  thank  you,”  from  each. 

“  Come  around,  Dalzell,”  said  Ayles¬ 
bury,  “and  we  will  arrange  matters, 
whenever  it  suits  you.” 

“  Very  well.” 

Turning  to  John,  when  they  were 
gone,  he  said : 

“Well,  Mr.  Winthrop !  Iam  wonder¬ 
fully  surprised  to  see  you  here.  Where 
upon  earth  have  you  come  from  ?” 

“Where’s  Biddy?”  asked  his  visitor. 

“  Biddy !” 

“  Yes.  Where  is  she  ?” 

“  Where’s  Biddy !  How  should  I  know? 
Is’nt  she  at  home?” 

“  Come,  George  Dalzell !”  said  John, 
somewhat  fiercely,  “  I  have  come  to  look 
for  Biddy,  and  find  her  I  will !  It  is’nt 
worth,  your  while  to  trifle  with  me.  I 
know  all  about  the  matter.” 

“  Ah,  indeed !  And  what  do  you 
know  ?” 

“  I  know  that  Biddy  ran  off  from  home 
to  be  with  you.” 

“  Ah !” 

“Yes.  And  you  had  as  well  tell  me 
where  she  is ;  for,  George  Dalzell !  I  am 
determined  to  know.  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  all  through  the  country  for  her,  and 
I  am  resolved  to  know  where  she  is,  and 
to  see  her,  before  I  part  from  you !  And 
look  you,  George  Dalzell !  if  she  is  not 
happy,  if  you  have  wronged  her,  we  will 
have  a  settlement  which  -will  be  a  costly 
one  to  you !” 

There  was  that  in  John  Winthrop’s 
appearance,  and  in  George  Dalzoll’s  own 
conscience,  which,  from  the  first,  had  in¬ 
timidated  the  latter.  He  could  not  meet 


John  Winthrop’s  fixed,  earnest  gaze. 
And,  besides,  John’s  words,  and  especi¬ 
ally  his  tone  and  manner,  were  menacing. 
In  a  few  seconds,  however,  he  recovered 
himself- 

“  Ah !  well,  Mr.  Winthrop,”  he  said, 
with  a  forced  smile,  “since  you  have 
found  us  out,  there  is  no  longer  any  use 
in  attempting  concealment.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  need  of  concealment  at  all  from 
you;  for  you  are  a  friend  to  us  both. 
Keep  your  seat,  sir.  I’ll  bring  Biddy  in 
to  see  vou  in  a  few  moments.”  Aud  he 

•j 

passed  around  John  Winthrop,  and  out 
at  the  door. 

In  a  few  moments  poor  John,  who  was 
so  eagerly  expecting  his  dear  Biddy — his 
lost  Birdie — was  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  closely  guarded  as  a  dangerous 
madman. 

CIIAPTEB  XIY. 

A  SPIRITED  IiEXCOXTRE. 

A  few  days  after  this  an  elderly  horse¬ 
man  stopped  at  a  point  where  two  ways 
met,  not  very  far  from  Mr.  Dalzell’s,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  a  negro  man 
whom  he  saw  at  a  little  distance,  to  make 
some  inquiry  of  him  as  to  his  way.  The 
negro  was  unable  to  direct  him,  but  said: 

“I  ’spects  Mr.  Dalzell  ken  tell  you,  sir. 
He  jest  behind.” 

“Dalzell!  Mr.  Dalzell?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  George  Dalzell  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Dar  he  come  now !” 

As  the  negro  passed  on  his  way,  the 
surprise  which  had  been  expressed  in  the 
old  horseman’s  countenance  upon  hearing 
the  name,  Dalzell,  was  succeeded  by  a 
look  of  deep  scorn  and  disgust. 

He  was  mounted  upon  a  dark  colored, 
thick-set,  pony-lilce  horse,  witli  long  mane 
and  tail,  very  sleek  and  fat.  lie  was 
dressed  in  plain,  but  very  good  looking 
home-made  clothing ;  and  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  cocked  behind.  In  a  word, 
he  was  our  friend,  old  Mr.  Goodley. 

Biddy  Marston  had  been  at  his  house 
for  rather  more  than  a  fortnight.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  time,  she  had 
been  extremely  ill ;  hovering  just  upon 
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the  brink  of  death.  Old  Mr.  Goodley 
and  his  wife  were  as  attentive  and  kind 
as  was  possible. 

“I’ll  be  blamed!”  said  the  old  man, 
soon  after  she  was  taken  so  ill.  “  I’ll  he 
blamed !  if  my  heart  does’nt  yearn  over 
that  poor  thing.  Hanging  would  he  too 
good  for  the  villain  who  has  brought  her 
to  such  a  pass  !” 

“If  he  could  see  her  lying  there  and 
looking  so  sorrowful,  his  heart  would 
melt,  if  it  was  hard  as  flint,”  said  his 
wife. 

This  honest  old  couple  at  once  decided 
that  it  was  proper  that  Biddy’s  relations 
should  be  informed  as  to  where  she  was ; 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  having  left  home ; 
and  of  her  present  fearful  condition. 
Biddy,  herself,  was  altogether  too  ill  to 
be  consulted  in  the  matter  ;  and  her  phy¬ 
sician  insisted  that  she  should  be  left  as 
quiet  as  possible. 

After  much  thought,  and  a  great  deal 
of  talk  with  his  wife  upon  the  subject, 
old  Mr.  Goodley  decided  that  he  would 
write  to  Mrs.  Winthrop.  But  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  much  easier  to  decide  upon  what 
we  ought  to  do  than  to  do  it.  The  old 
man  spent  two  whole  da3Ts  in  endeavoring 
to  compose  an  epistle,  in  which  he  might, 
in  a  kind  and  suitable  manner,  break  the 
distressing  intelligence  to  Biddy’s  aunt, 
-which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate. 
His  letter  at  last,  however,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  simple,  plain  and  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  He  added  that  “the  poor 
child,”  as  he  called  her,  was  with  kind 
friends,  who  would  nurse  and  attend  her 
as  carefully  and  as  tenderly  as  they  might 
be  able  to  do.  His  letter  was  immedi¬ 
ately  dispatched ;  and  would,  so  Howler, 
the  postmaster,  assured  him,  reach  its 
destination  in  a  couple  of  days. 

But  days  passed  by — a  week — another, 
and  no  reply  came.  Poor  Biddy’s  con¬ 
stant  moan  was  :  “My  poor  aunt !”  and 
“Poor  John!” 

Feebly  and  piteously  would  she  mut¬ 
ter  this  in  the  still  night  when  she 
thought  none  could  hear:  “My  poor 
aunt !”  or  “  Poor  John !”  and  she  would 
sometimes  sob  bitterly. 

“Wife!”  said  old  Mr.  Goodley,  one 
night,  “  blame  me,  if  I  can  bear  this  any 


longer !  I  don’t  believe  that  a  heathen 
man  could  bear  it !” 

“  Well ;  but  what  can  we  do,  old  man? 
They  won’t  answer  your  letter.  What 
can  we  do  ?” 

“  I’ll  go,  myself,  and  see  her  aunt  and 
her  brother,  or  cousin,  or  whatever  he  is.” 

“You  go!  old  man?” 

“Yes.  I  must  do  something  for  the 
poor  thing.” 

“  But  how  can  you  go  ?” 

“  Ride  Woodchuck,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Ah  !  but  old  man - ” 

“What?” 

“You  are  getting  old  now,  you  must 
remember.” 

“  Not  too  old  to  do  good,  I  hope  ?” 

“  No.  But  old  man,  it  is  so  far.” 

“  This  poor  child  walked  all  the  way.” 

“  Yes,  but  it  took  her  three  days.” 

“  Well,  Woodchuck  will  go  in  a  day,  or 
a  day  and  a  half,  easily  enough.” 

“Well,  but  then,  how  can  I  spare  you, 
old  man  ?”  with  a  tenderness  of  tone 
indescribable. 

“Ah,  honey!  We’ve  been  so  long  to¬ 
gether  that  3'ou  cannot  spare  me  for  a 
day  or  two  ?  W ell,  I  hate  to  leave  you 
fully  as  much  as  you  can  dislike  for  me 
to  go.  That  is  my  chief  objection  to  go¬ 
ing.” 

“  Well  then,  old  man,  don’t  go!” 

“  Don’t  go  !  wife  ?  Don’t  do  what  we 
think  is  right  ?  How  long  would  we  be 
happy  together,  if  we  commenced  at 
that  ?” 

She  said  nothing. 

“  I  know,  honey,”  he  went  on,  “  that 
you  pity  that  poor  child - ” 

“Yes,  indeed,  that  I  do !” 

“  I  know  you  do,  as  much  as  I  do  my¬ 
self;  and  I  don’t  believe  that  either  of  us 
can  be  happy,  if  we  do  not  do  whatever 
we  can  for  her.” 

“  And  can  you  do  anything  by  going  to 
see  her  aunt  ?”  asked  she  after  a  pause. 

“  I  can  satisfy  the  poor  thing’s  mind, 
perhaps ;  I  can  satisfy  my  own  and  yours, 
too,  honey.  I  can  do  this  much,  if  no 
more.” 

“Well,  old  man,  we  must  think  about 
it,  and  talk  it  over  first.  Not  that  I  do 
not  want  to  do  every  thing  we  can 
for  that  poor  girl.  But  then  it’s  a  long 
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Avay  for  as  old  a  person  as  you  are  to  go  ; 
and  you  might  get  sick : — and  then  you 
know  it's  been  so  long  now  since  jrou 
have  staid  from  home  all  night.  Its 
been  twelve  years  and  upwards ;  and 
I  should  feel  mighty  uneasy  if  you  were 
away.  I  don’t  know  where  you  could 
stay  at  night,  and  what  sort  of  ac¬ 
commodations  you  would  have.  And  I 
don’t  think  you  have  been  altogether  so 
hearty  and  well  of  late  as  common.” 

“  Oh,  oh !  you  are  mistaken,  honey.  I 
am  as  halo  and  hearty,  and  as  strong  as 
I  ever  was  in  my  life.  I’m  not  so  nimble 
and  active,  it  is  true,  but  as  strong  and 
hearty  as  ever.” 

“  Why  don’t  your  letter  do  just  as  well 
as  for  you  to  go  ?” 

“Why?  Oh,  for  many  reasons.  It 
may  not  have  reached  them.  This  send¬ 
ing  word  in  letters  is  very  uncertain.  A 
letter  often  fails  to  go  where  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  it  should  go.  It  sometimes  tarries  a 
long  time  on  the  way  ;  and  when  it  does 
go — it  goes  just  so,  whatever  it  may  con¬ 
tain.  If  it  reaches  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  sent,  it  just  sa}rs  so  much  and  no  more, 
whatever  mood  he  may  be  in.  If  one 
sentence  makes  the  reader  frown,  the 
nest  one  comes  right  after  it.  If  it 
makes  him  cry,  its  just  the  same  story  it 
tells  ;  no  variation  to  suit  the  appearance 
of  things.  I  don’t  believe  much  in  letters 
generally.  But  if  I  go  myself,  I  can  see 
liow  to  suit  my  talk  to  the  circumstan¬ 
ces.” 

“Well.  I’m  sure  I  want  to  do  what¬ 
ever  we  can  for  this  poor  girl :  what¬ 
ever  is  right,  and  for  the  best.” 

Again  and  again  was  this  question 
thought  upon  and  talked  over  by  this  old 
pair :  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  Mr.  Goodley  should  go 
to  see  Mrs.  Winthrop  and  John.  His 
wife,  it  must  be  owned,  consented  rather 
reluctantly,  however  charitably  kind  she 
might  feel  disposed  to  be  to  poor  Biddy. 
It  was  best  that  she,  Biddy,  should 
know  nothing  of  this  trip :  for,  as  old  Mr. 
Goodley  said,  “  there  was  no  saying  what 
might  come  of  it.” 

It  was  upon  the  second  day  of  his 
journey,  that  feeling  some  doubt  as  to  his 
way,  a  negro  whom  he  saw  approaching, 


came  up.  Upon  making  some  inquiry  of 
him,  what  was  the  old  man’s  surprise,  to 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Dalzell. 

“Dalzell!  Mr.  Dalzell?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  George  Dalzell  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.  Dar  he  come  now.” 

Was  it  possible  that  he  was  about  to 
come  in  contact  with  poor  Biddy  Mars- 
ton’s  ruthless  destroyer?  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  his  feelings  as  he  saw 
this  individual  draw  near.  A  shivering 
sensation  of  disgust,  suelx  as  one  feels 
upon  a  near  approach  to  some  hideous 
reptile,  shook  his  whole  frame.  But  ho 
was  surprised,  as  he  came  up,  to  see 
rather  an  elderly  man. 

“  I  was  informed  that  George  Dalzell 
was  coining,  and  waited  to  see  him  ?”  in 
a  doubtful  tone. 

“  That  is  my  name,  sir.” 

“  I  looked  for  a  young  man  of  that 
name.” 

“Ah,  indeed  !  My  son,  perhaps  ?” 

“Your  son?” 

“  Perhaps  so.  He  is  named  George.” 

“  And  where  is  he  ?” 

“  He  is  in  W - ,  at  this  time. 

“  A  law-student  is  he  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  he  is  a  limb  of  the  law,  as 
they  say.” 

“  And  studied  for  a  while  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of - ?”  naming  the  neighbor¬ 

hood  of  Mrs.  Winthrop. 

“Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

“Well.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Dalzell,  that  I 
have  met  with  you.  I  am  going  to  that 
neighborhood  now,  sir,  to  see  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  a  poor  girl — who  was  deceived 
and  ruined  by  a  young  man.” 

The  old  man  eyed  Mr.  Dalzell  closely 
while  he  said  this.  He  saw  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  countenance  change  at  once  ;  and 
was  convinced  that  poor  Bidd}r’s  story 
was  not  wholly  a  now  one  to  him. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Dalzell,  “  I  am  in 
some  haste,  if  you  please,”  reining  up  his 
horse. 

“  This  girl’s  name  is  Bridget  Marston  ; 
and  her  betrayer  is  your  son  1” 

“  Ahem !  Sir  ?” 

“  Your  son,  I  say  is  her  betrayer.  Did 
yon  know  this  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know  either  what  you  speak 
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of,  or  who  you  are,  or  anything  about  you.' 
I  bid  you  good  morning,  sir  !”  an'1  Mr. 
Dalzcll  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur. 

“  And  is  this  the  way  in  which  you  re¬ 
ceive  this  news  ?  Stay  !  one  moment.  I 
perceive  that  your  son’s  villainy  is  no 
news  to  you.” 

“  You  are  not  very  choice  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  your  words.  "What  more  would 
3'ou  say  to  me  ?” 

“  I  would  ask  whether  or  not  your  son 
intends  to  do  justice  to  this  poor  girl  ?” 

“Justice?  Justice  is  what  she  little 
desires  I  suspect.” 

“  The  only  justice  which  he  can  render 
her,  will  be  to  make  her  his  wife.” 

“Ila!  ha!  ha!  Marry  her?” 

“  Yes — marry  her.” 

“  You  amuse  me,  sir : — but  I  am  in 
some  haste.” 

“Mr.  Dalzcll!  Perhaps  I  had  as  well 
say  to  you  at  once,  that  this  girl  has 
friends; — has  one  friend,  at  least,  who 
will  do  much  to  see  her  righted.” 

“Ah  !  yourself,  I  suppose  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  who  are  you  ?  if  I  may  ask.” 

“My  name  is  Goodley — John  Good- 
ley.”  . 

“And  pray,  Mr.  Goodley,  how  do 
you  intend  righting  these  imaginary 
wrongs  ?” 

“  If  I  am  driven  to  such  an  extremity) 
I  shall  sec  if  the  laws  of  the  land  afford 
no  protection  to  injured  innocence.” 

“  Injured  innocence !  Forgive  me,  sir, 
for  smiling  at  the  phrase.  May  I  ask,  sir, 
what  you  know  of  this  girl?  What  con¬ 
nection  you  may  have  with  her  ?  I  should 
dislike  to  speak  of  her  plainly,  if  she  is  a 
relative  of  yours  :  careless  as  you  are  of 
your  epithets  when  speaking  of  my  son.” 

“  She  is  no  relative  of  mine.” 

“  Ah  !  And  what  do  you  know  of  her, 
sir?” 

“Only  that  she  is  a  poor  unfortunate 
dupe  to  the  wiles  of  a  man  who  has  be- 
tivnyed  her.” 

“  From  whom  did  you  learn  all  this, 
sir,  from  herself  or  others  ?” 

“I  can  see  the  piteous  condition  to  which 
she  is  reduced ;  and  I  heard  from  her 
own  lips  all  the  facts  of  the  case.” 

“  Oh,  indeed !  And  as  old  a  man  as 


you  are,  sir,  3’ou  are  willing  to  condemn 
a  fellow-man,  unheard,  upon  the  bare 
charge  of  such  a  girl !  One  would  have 
judged  that  by  this  time,  your  experi¬ 
ences  would  have  made  you  more  cau¬ 
tious.” 

“  She  has  a  letter  from  your  son,  Mr. 
Dalzcll ;  a  false,  base  letter,  which  as  he 
designed  that  it  should  do,  deceived  her 
most  cruelly.” 

Mr.  Dal/.ell  appeared  to  wince  a  little 
at  this  ;  but  he  quickly  replied. 

“A  letter?  Oh,  and  doubtless,  she 
could  have  another  such,  if  it  would  serve 
her  turn.” 

“  Sir  ?” 

“  And  is  this  all  on  which  you  found 
your  belief  of  the  wrongs  done  to  this 
innocent  girl,  and  which  you  are  so  ready 
to  charge  upon  my  son  ?” 

But  Mr.  Dak  ell’s  manner  was  such  as 
to  arouse  old  Mr.  Goodley’s  suspicious 
caution.  lie  abruptly  asked  : 

“And  what,  sir,  do  you,  and  3'our  son 
intend  to  do  in  this  case?  What  will 
you  advise  your  son  to  do  ?” 

“  My  son  is  of  age  to  act  for  himself.” 

“  And  do  you  not  feel  called  upon  to 
exert  }'Our  influence — to  make  some  effort 
to  right  the  wronged  ?” 

“  I  utterly  deny  the  wrong  in  the  first 
place ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  am  not  much 
disposed  to  meddle  with  matters  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  And  in 
this,  I  would  advise  some  others  to  follow 
my  example.” 

This,  which  was  said  very  pointed^, 
awakened  old  Mr.  Goodley’s  ire  some¬ 
what. 

“Sir!” — he  said.  “It  is  no  wonder 
that  your  son  is  what  he  is !” 

“And  what  is  he?”  asked  Mr.  Dal- 
zell. 

“  A  false  seducer  1  and  a  base  villain !” 

“  And  you  charge  him  with  seducing 
this  girl — this — I  forget  her  name.” 

“  Yes — and  with  foully  deceiving  her.” 

“  Yery  well !”  said  Mr.  Dalzell  with  a 
bitter  smile.  “Yery  well!  But  those 
who  speak  so  readily  of  appealing  to  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  young  inno¬ 
cence — forsooth ! — should  perhaps  be  a 
little  more  careful  as  to  how  they  render 
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themselves  amenable.”  And  he  looked 
to  see  what  effect  this  would  have. 

“How?”  asked  Mr.  Goodley. 

“  You  slander  my  son.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  shall  do  so  with  impunity?” 

“  And  do  you  suppose  that  I  fear  or 
care  for  you  or  your  son  either,  sir?” 

“You  flatly  charge  my  son  with  being 
a  seducer,  without  any  grounds  for  your 
charge - ” 

“  Without  any  grounds,  sir  ?” 

“Well,  what  are  your  grounds  for  such 
a  charge?” 

Mr.  Goodley  made  no  reply,  except  to 
look  him  in  the  face. 

“The  condition,”  Mr.  Dalzell  went  on, 

“  of  a  low  creature,  who  imposes  herself 
upon  your  credulity  with  a  story,  piteous 
enough,  no  doubt,  corroborated  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  letter  made  up  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.” 

Mr.  Dalzell  showed  plainly  enough  that 
if  there  were  any  other  grounds  he  would 
like  to  know  what  they  were.  His  man¬ 
ner  during  this  whole  interview  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  besides  John 
Winthrop’s  visit  to  his  house,  and  his 
strange  questions,  he  had  about  a  week 
since  received  a  letter  from  his  old  school¬ 
master  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mrs.  Winthrop's,  the  gentleman  with 
whom  George  had  been  studying,  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  of  Biddy’s 
sudden  disappearance  ;  and  further,  that 
there  was  much  excitement  created  in 
that  neighborhood  upon  the  subject,  ow¬ 
ing  to  or  rather  rendered  more  intense  by 
peculiar  circumstances  of  a  sad  nature, 
which  will  be  presently  related.  Since 
the  reception  of  this  letter,  confused  and 
indistinct  fears  had  occasionally  haunted 
his  mind.  A  prosecution  for  seduction 
and  abduction,  would  ruin  his  son  forever 
in  more  respects  than  one.  He  trusted 
however  that  the  affair  would  blow  over, 
and  that  the  girl’s  obscurity  would  save 
his  son. 

Mr.  Goodley  was  a  plain,  simple  old 
man  in  his  manners  and  in  his  habits  of 
thought,  but  he  had  no  little  natural  sa¬ 
gacity,  and  it  was  evident  enough  that 
Mr.  Dalzell,  though  he  sought  to  con¬ 
ceal  it,  was  not  only  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  interview,  but  that  he  was 


endeavoring,  to  gain  all  the  information 
he  could.  Though  not  a  little  ex¬ 
cited,  occasional^,  Mr.  Goodley  was  de¬ 
termined  to  baulk  him  in  this.  Mr.  Dal¬ 
zell,  too,  bad  aroused  his  contempt.  So 
he  said  abruptly  -. 

“It  is  useless  to  say  more,  I  see-  There¬ 
fore  I  will  close  this  interview  by  repeat¬ 
ing  everything  I  have  said  of  your 
son,  and  adding,  for  your  especial  benefit, 
that  according  to  my  belief,  the  father  is 
no  better  than  the  son.” 

“You  are  an  old  man,  Mr.  Wliat’s-your- 
name  ?■ - ” 

“Yet  in  all  my  life  I  never  had  my 
contempt  so  thoroughly  aroused  by  any 
one  who  pretended  to  be  a  gentleman.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Dalzell,  “this  inter¬ 
view  must  be  closed,  for  while  you  are 
the  most  liot-lieaded,  silly  old  fool  I  ever 
saw,  yet  I  must  not  forget  that  you  are 
an  old  one,”  as  touching  his  horse  with 
the  spur,  he  moved  off. 

As  he  did  so,  old  Mr.  Goodley  impo- 
tently  threw  a  small  switch,  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  at  him  with  all  his 
might. 

“  Blame  my  skin !  Blame  me  if  I  don’t 
wish  I  had  my  old  black-haw  cane !  I 
could  rattle  it  about  his  head  with  right 
good  will.  Ah,  well !  Come  Wood¬ 
chuck  !  my  boy,  I  suppose  we  are  in  the 
right  way ; — at  any  rate,  we  would  not 
have  that  rascal  to  tell  us  how  to  go.  A 
precious  rascal  S  It  is  no  wonder  that 
his  son  should  be  what  he  is,  as  I  told 
him.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — I'm  glad  I  told 
him  that.” 


CHAPTER  XY. 

WHO  WAS  LILIAS  ? 

Leaving  old  Mr*  Goodley  to  pursue  his 
journey  alone,  we  turn  to  Lilias  ;  and  as 
the  question — who  was  Lilias? — arises, 
we  will  briefly  relate  all  that  was  known 
of  her. 

Henry  Burnot,  after  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Maj.  Enderby,  soon  sunk 
by  bis  licentious  excesses  to  the  extremes 
of  degradation  and  infamy.  In  spite  of 
several  acts  of  dishonesty  and  petty  vil- 
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lainy  of  -which  he  was  guilty,  his  wife's 
high  respectability,  her  lady-like  and 
genteel  bearing,  for  a  time,  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  But  at  length  he  reached  a 
crisis  in  his  affairs.  Hastily  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  collecting  a  small  sum  of  money,  he 
fled  from  his  debts,  and  the  several  penal 
liabilities  which  he  had  incurred.  His 
wife,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  his 
slave,  for  such  she  was  then,  was  made  to 
accompany  him.  He  went  with  her  to 
one  of  his  old  haunts,  a  sort  of  low  inn 
or  tavern,  in  a  distant  country,  with  the 
proprietor  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  on 
very  easy  terms.  Here  he  left  her  for 
several  days. 

But  one  night,  at  a  late  hour,  he  en¬ 
tered  her  room  intoxicated,  bloody,  and 
bearing  in  bis  arms  several  bundles  of 
clothes,  and  an  infant  whom  he  had  al¬ 
most  stifled  to  hush  its  cries. 

“Here,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  “here  is 
a  child  for  you,  Lilias,  and  some  clothes. 
Put  them  ou,  and  give  me  yours ;  all 
with  your  name  on  them.  You  are  Lilias 
Burnot  no  longer ;  you  are  Lilias  Sem¬ 
ple,  now.  Remember !  Lilias  Semple. 
That’s  who  you  are,  and  I  am  Mr.  Henry 
Semple,  a  wealthy  young  Englishman. 
You  understand?" 

“Mr.  Burnot!  Mr.  Burnot !  what  is 
the  matter  ?"  cried  his  frightened  wife. 
“  What  is  all  this  ?  What  child  is  that  ?" 

“  Your  child,  I  told  you  !  Understand 
me  quickly,  Lilias !  I  am  not  in  a  hu¬ 
mor  to  ho  trifled  with.  This  is  your 
child — our  child.  I  am  Mr.  Semple,  an 
Englishman,  and  you  are  my  wife.  We 
are  on  our  way  to  Europe — plenty  of 
money — three  thousand  pounds.  Here  ! 
take  the  child.  I  want  more  brandy," 
and  in  an  attempt  to  extract  a  large  flask 
from  his  pocket,  he  let  the  infant  drop 
from  his  arms  upon  the  floor. 

“  Thunder  and  lightning  !  don't  let  it 
squall  so.  It's  not  hurt,  or  if  it  was,  we 
coukl  go  into  mourning  you  know.  And 
that  reminds  me ;  I  am  a  dead  man,  that 
is,  Hem-y  Burnot  and  his  wife  are  both 
lying  stark  and  cold,  murdered  in  bed. 
and  our  name  now  is  Semple  you  know, 
Henry  and  Lilias  3  It  was  their  names 
made  me  think  of  it.  Here,  take  this 
thing.  You  must  wear  it,”  tossing  a 


bracelet  to  her.  It  fell  in  her  bosom. 

“  The  thing’s  got  your  name  on  it.  So 
have  the  clothes.  This  infernal  brandy 
is  no  more  than  so  much  water.  I've 
drank  at  least  a  quart  of  it.  The  plagues 
of  Egypt  on  the  woman  !  What  makes 
you  stare  at  me  so!  You  look  like  a 
death’s  head." 

“You  are  bloody,  Mr.  Burnot!  All 
covered  with  blood !  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  What  is  all  this  ?  What  have  you 
done  ?" 

“  Bloody  ? — yes,  the  blood  squirted  all 
over  us.  But  we  will  wash  it  off"  in  the 
morning.  Time  enough,”  as  he  stagger¬ 
ed  towards  the  bed.  “  Move  the  child," 
he  went  on,  “  can't  you  ?  Don’t  you  see 
I  want  to  lie  down — down — don't  you  ?” 
as  he  leaned,  or  rather  fell  across  the  bed. 

“  Mr.  Burnot !  Henry  Burnot !  Have 
you  done  murder  ?" 

“Don't  be  a  fool,  Lilias!  We  take 
their  place,  you  know.  Money  plenty — 
three  thousand  pounds  in  checks.  Put 
on  something — some  brandy,  and  you'll 
get  over  it  directly.  Don't  you  see — see 
it— all?" 

“  Wash  him  !"  whispered  the  pale  tav¬ 
ern  keeper,  who,  with  staring  eyes  peer¬ 
ed  through  the  door.  “Can  I  come  in? 
I'll  help  you  to  wash  him.  lie  must’nt 
stay  as  he  is,  with  the  blood  on  him. 
What  have  you  let  him  bloody  the  bed 
for  ?  And  are  you  going  to  let  the  child 
lie  there  and  die  ?" 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  scene. 
Clasping  the  child  in  her  arms,  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
not  fled  from  the  house,  not  knowing 
whither  she  went.  Horrified,  seized  with 
a  fright  which  admitted  of  nothing  like 
reasoning  on  her  part,  she  hurried 
breathlessly  along.  It  was  a  very  dark 
night.  Not  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  and  a 
strong  damp  wind  was  blowing  in  fitful 
flurries.  She  pressed  along  with  convul¬ 
sive  efforts.  How  long,  she  knew  not, 
nor  how  far  she  had  gone.  Day  was  just 
breaking  when  she  heard  behind  her  the 
sounds  of  several  horses’  feet.  Though 
nearly  exhausted,  terror  gave  her  new 
strength.  She  darted  down  a  little  by¬ 
path.  In  her  haste,  and  while  looking 
back,  she  stumbled  and  fell.  To  her  in¬ 
finite  alarm,  her  pursuers,  if  such  they 
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were,  came  directly  after  lier.  She 
shrieked  with  fright. 

“Why!  what  the  devil  is  this?  Whom 
have  we  here?”  said  a  gruff  voice; 

“  Who  are  you  ?”  a  horseman  asked,  as 
he  rode  up  near  alongside  of  where  she 
lay. 

“Oh,  mercy!  Have  mercy,  and  help 
me  !”  she  cried. 

“  Very  well !  But  who  are  you  ?  And 
what  upon  earth  are  you  doing  here  ?” 

In  the  indistinct  and  unintelligible  re¬ 
ply  which  she  made,  she  called  the  name 
Burnot. 

“Burnot!  David  Burnot?  Is  it  he  you 
speak  of?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  said,  “he  is  my  bro¬ 
ther.” 

“Ah,  indeed!  Well,  all’s  right;  and 
you  are  with  friends.  And  you  want  to 
go  to  him  did  you  say  ?” 

“  Yes,  that’s  what  I  wish.” 


“  Well,  here's  Ay toun’s  close  by.  He 
will  be  sure  to  have  a  chance  to  send  any 
message  for  you  to  David  Burnot  before 
to-morrow  night.” 

By  a  happy  chance  for  her,  Mrs-  Burnot 
had  fallen  in  with  the  horse  thieves,  and 
hard  by  one  of  their  rendezvous.  From 
them  the  sister-in-law  of  David  Burnot 
received  complaisant  attentions.  In  less 
than  a  week  Burnot  himself  came  for  her. 
He  at  once  opened  his  heart  to  receive 
his  sister-in-law,  and  took  her  and  the  un¬ 
known  child  to  his  house ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  our  Lilias  became  his  niece. 

The  bracelet  which  her  husband  had 
tossed  to  Mrs.  Burnot  on  that  fearful 
night,  had  by  chance  fallen  in  her  bosom, 
and  lodged  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  It 
was  the  one  heretofore  mentioned,  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription  “Warren  Hastings  to 
Lilias  Semple,  1764.” 
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About  five  miles  from  Alderbrook  there  is  a  hand¬ 
some  red  school-house, -with  a  portico  in  front,  shaded 
by  an  immense  butternut;  white  window-shutters, 
to  keep  out  rogues  at  night,  but  of  no  use  at  all  during 
the  day ;  and  a  handsome  cupola,  in  which  is  a  bell 
of  sufficient  power  to  be  heard,  particularly  on  the 
still  days,  all  over  the  district.  This  specimen  of 
■architecture,  being  intended.lo  serve  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  church  and  school-house,  is  the  pride  of  the 
little  community;  and,  indeed,  it  well  may  be,  for 
there  is  not  its  equal  in  the  whole  country  round. 
When  the  school-house  was  first  built,  the  neighbors 
all  resolved  to  support  a  “  first-rate  school and,  for 
many  years,  they  employed  teachers  who  came  well 
recommended,  and  claimed  a  large  salary.  Squire 
Mason  said  no  pains  were  spared,  every  thing  was 
done  that  man  could  do;  yet,  somehow,  no  teacher 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction;  and  so  many 
left,  either  in  indignation  or  disgrace,  that  “the 
Mason  school”  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  ungovernable  in  the  county.  If  truth  must  be 
told,  this  was  not  without  reason,  for  people  who 
build  new  school-houses  must,  of  course,  listen  to 
new  doctrines,  and  most  of  the  families  in  “the 
Mason  district”  had  imbibed  somewhat  extensively 
the  notions  prevalent  among  reformers  of  the  present 
day,  who  think  that  Solomon  was  only  joking  when 
he  recommended  the  rod.  At  last,  after  some  rene¬ 
gade  youngsters  had  summarily  dismissed,  with  a 
broken  head,  a  dark,  square-shouldered,  piratical 
looking  man,  who,  in  a  fit  of  a  desperation,  had  been 
chosen  for  his  enormous  strength,  people  became 
quite  discouraged,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  old  Farmer  Westborn,  Deacon  Martin,  and 
Squire  Mason,  called  a  meeting  to  discuss  affairs. 
Some  proposed  whipping  all  the  boys  round,  and 
starting  a  new  school ;  others  thought  it  best  to  shut 
up  the  house  entirely,  and  set  the  young  rebels  to 
cutting  wood;  while  Deacon  Martin  was  of  the 
opinion  that  if  some  of  the  “  worst  ones”  could  be 
kept  at  home  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  the 
rest.  Upon  this  hint  others  spake,  and  the  meeting 
at  last  decided  on  obtaining  a  female  teacher  to  take 
charge  of  the  little  ones,  the  “bigs  boys”  being 
entirely  voted  out.  Squire  Mason  himself  had  a  son 
who  was  considered  a  “  rollicking  blade,”  up  to  all 
sorts  of  mischief,  and  of  the  half-dozen  shock-headed 
"Westboms,  there  was  not  one  that  had  failed  to  give 
the  former  master  blow  for  blow.  Affairs  were,  how¬ 
ever,  now  to  assume  a  calmer  aspect;  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  proceeded  forthwith  to  appoint  a  school  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Deacon  Martin,  who  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  and  was  consequently  expected 
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to  take  a  great  interest  in  those  of  his  neighbors,  Mr. 
Fielding,  a  quiet  bachelor  of  thirty-five  or  thereabout, 
and  one  or  two  others,  who  were  selected  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  numbers  strong,  and  not  for  any 
thing  that  they  were  expected  to  do.  The  principal 
duty  of  the  acting  part  of  the  committee  was  to  obtain 
a  teacher;  but  they  were  also  to  manage  all  other 
affairs  thereunto  pertaining. 

Luckily  a  lady  had  been  recommended  to  Deacon 
Martin,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  as  a  perfect 
prodigy;  and  our  school  committee-men,  being  quiet 
sort  of  people,  who  did  not  like  to  make  unnecessary 
trouble,  a  letter,  superscribed  “  Miss  Lilias  Fane” 
was  thrown  into  the  post-office  box,  which,  in  due 
time,  brought  as  favorable  an  answer  as  could  be 
desired. 

It  was  a  cold,  stormy  morning  in  December,  when 
the  public  stage-coach  set  down  the  new  school¬ 
mistress  at  the  door  of  Deacon  Martin’s  house.  A 
bundle  of  cloaks  and  blankets  rolled  from  the  opened 
door  into  the  hands  of  the  good  deacon,  who  was 
obliged  to  support,  indeed  almost  to  carry,  an  in¬ 
visible  form  into  the  house,  where  his  good  dame 
stood  ready  to  divest  it  of  all  unnecessary  incum¬ 
brances.  At  first  a  large  blanket  was  removed,  then 
muff  and  cloak,  and  yet  shawl,  hood  and  veil  re¬ 
mained  ;  and  Mrs.  Martin  could  not  help  conjecturing 
how  precious  must  be  the  nut  which  was  blessed 
with  so  much  shell.  The  task  of  untying  strings  and 
removing  pins  being  accomplished,  a  volume  of 
flaxen  ringlets  descended  over  a  pair  of  tiny  white 
shoulders,  and  a  soft  blue  eye  stole  timidly  from  its 
silken  ambush  up  to  the  face  of  Mrs.  Martin,  but 
meeting  no  sympathy  there,  it  retreated  behind  the 
drooping  lid,  and  little  Miss  Fane,  blushing  up  to  the 
pretty  flaxen  waves  that  just  shaded  her  forehead, 
smiled,  and  curtsied,  and  then  crouched  by  the  blazing 
fire  like  a  petted  kitten.  Mrs.  Martin  retreated  invo¬ 
luntarily,  and  the  deacon  parted  his  lips,  drew  up  his 
eye-brows,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  between 
astonishment  and  contempt.  “What!  that  child  to 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  school 
teacher,  and,  above  all,  in  such  a  school!  Why, 
Susan  Harman  could  put  her  out  of  the  door  with  one 
hand,  and  the  very  littlest  boy  overmaster  her.  There 
sat  the  new  school-mistress,  and  there  stood  the 
deacon  and  his  dame,  gazing  at  her  perfectly  speech¬ 
less,  when  Mr.  Fielding  drove  up  to  the  door;  it 
being  considered  his  especial  duty  to  introduce  new 
teachers,  and  particularly  lady  teachers,  to  the 
school-house.  Now  the  bachelor  had  some  very  fine 
notions  of  tall  elegant  figures,  and  dignified  manners ; 
indeed  he  had  a  rule  for  every  thing,  stepping,  look- 
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ing,  and  even  thinking;  and,  consequently,  he  was 
taken  all  aback  when  his  eye  first  lighted  on  the  un¬ 
pretending  little  school-mistress.  Her  figure  was 
slight,  and  exceedingly  fragile,  and  her  face  the  very 
perfection  of  infantile  sweetness.  This  was  all  that 
Mr.  Fielding  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  as  she 
stood  before  him  in  graceful  confusion,  replying  to 
his  very  formal  salutation,  and  answering  his  still 
more  formal  questions  about  the  weather,  the  state 
of  the  roads,  and  the  time  of  her  arrival.  The  bache¬ 
lor,  however,  was  confident  that  Miss  Fane  was  a 
very  incompetent  school  teacher;  and  Miss  Fane 
was  quite  as  confident  that  the  bachelor  was  a  very 
incompetent  beau.  First,  he  gave  her  what  the  little 
lady  considered  an  impertinent  stare — as  a  school 
committee-man  has  a  right  to  do — then  he  made  a 
great  many  commonplace  remarks,  as  a  man  that 
wishes  to  appear  very  dignified  will  do;  and  then  he 
desired  to  see  Deacon  Martin  in  private,  as  a  man 
when  he  wishes  to  let  you  know  that  he  is  about 
to  discuss  your  character  should  do.  Poor  Lilias 
Fane !  with  all  her  simplicity  she  was  not  deficient 
in  discernment,  and  she  felt  piqued  at  the  manners 
of  the  people,  particularly  Mr.  Fielding,  whose 
real  superiority  she  instantly  detected,  despite 
of  the  clumsy  awkwardness  behind  which  he 
managed  to  hide  himself.  So,  tossing  back  her  sunny 
curls,  and  calling  for  hood  and  shawl,  in  spite  of  all 
Mrs.  Martin’s  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  she  was  half 
way  to  the  school-house  before  the  gentlemen  de¬ 
cided  that  they  could  do  nothing  less  than  give  her  a 
trial.  It  was  with  the  utmost  surprise  that  the  bache¬ 
lor  heard  of  the  flight  of  his  bonny  bird ;  for  he  was 
the  greatest  man  in  the  district,  and  every  one  was 
but  too  much  delighted  to  gain  his  notice.  He  owned 
a  fine  cottage  close  by  the  Maple  Grove,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  about  it,  and  every  elegance  that  wealth 
could  command  and  taste  dictate  within ;  and  there 
he  resided,  with  his  mother  and  a  little  nephew,  in 
very  enviable  quiet.  It  was  evident  that  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  was  thorough,  and  he  had  probably 
at  some  period  of  his  life  taken  a  part  in  its  tumult ; 
but  the  retirement  of  private  life  best  suited  him, 
and  he  had  for  several  years  buried  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  extant 
among  the  rural  luxuries  of  Grove  Cottage.  Here, 
however,  none  of  the  punctilios  on  which  he  set  so 
high  a  value  were  omitted,  for  he  was  too  thoroughly 
a  gentleman  to  throw  aside  the  character  when  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  and  all  honored  him  for  his  strict 
integrity,  as  well  as  intellectual  superiority.  Mr. 
Fielding  had  not  a  particle  of  misanthropy  in  his 
composition ;  so,  notwithstanding  a  secret  touch  of 
exclusive  feeling,  arising  probably  from  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  possessing  but  little  in  common  with  those 
around  him ;  he  mingled  with  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  though  nothing  but  a  certain  degree  of 
coldness  and  personal  dignity  prevented  him  from 
being  on  a  perfect  equality  with  them,  and  he  ex¬ 
hibited  so  much  real  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
their  welfare  that  he  possessed  their  entire  confidence. 

When  Mr.  Fielding  learned  that  the  little  lady  had 
gone  off  alone  he  looked  surprised ;  hut,  recollecting 


how  bashful  she  had  appeared  when  standing  in  his 
august  presence,  he  at  once  saw  the  matter  in  a  more 
pleasing  light;  so,  calling  on  Deacon  Martin  to  be¬ 
stow  his  burly  corpus  in  the  seat  intended  for  pretty 
Lilias  Fane,  the  two  committe-men  proceeded 
leisurely  toward  the  school-house. 

In  the  mean  time  poor  Lilias  was  trudging  through 
the  snow,  her  nether  lip  pouting  after  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style  of  angry  beauties,  and  her  little  heart 
throbbing  with  a  variety  of  contending  emotions, 
none  of  which  were  actually  pleasurable,  except  the 
one  excited  by  a  little  pile  of  silver  which  she  saw 
in  prospect — the  fruit  of  her  own  labor.  At  thought 
of  this  she  brushed  away  the  tear  that  sparkled  on  her 
lashes,  and,  drawing  up  her  slight  figure  with  an  air 
of  determination,  stepped  boldly  and  decidedly^jnto 
the  portico  and  placed  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the 
door.  This  done,  she  paused;  the  little  heart,  but  a 
moment  before  so  resolute,  fluttered  tumultuously, 
the  head  drooped,  the  eyes  brimmed  over,  and  the 
fingers  extended  so  firmly,  now  quivered  with  agita¬ 
tion.  Poor  Lilias  Fane !  what  would  she  not  have 
given  to  feel  her  mother’s  arms  about  her,  and  weep 
on  her  sympathizing  bosom. 

Fanner  Westbom,  and  Squire  Mason,  and  the  rest 
of  the  school  meeting  men,  were  in  earnest  when 
they  decided  that  the  “big  boys”  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  school;  bat  they  had  been  in 
earnest  a  great  many  times  before ;  so  the  boys  knew 
perfectly  well  what  it  meant,  and  were  now  on  hand 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  new  teacher.  Little 
did  poor  Lilias  Fane  imagine  what  stout  hearts 
awaited  her  entrance,  or  her  courage  would  not  have 
been  prompt  to  return ;  but  the  thought  of  home,  her 
widowed  mother,  and  helpless  little  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  in  connection  with  the  all-important  salary, 
nerved  her  up.  Again  she  erected  her  head  and 
wiped  away  the  tears,  then  throwing.open  the  door, 
she  walked  quietly  and  firmly  into  the  room.  What 
a  spectacle!  children  of  all  sizes,  from  the  little 
aproned  chap,  hardly  yet  from  the  cradle,  up  to  the 
height  of  the  new  school-mistress,  and  youths  tower¬ 
ing  far  above  her,  in  almost  the  pride  of  manhood, 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  door,  and  stood  gaping 
in  silent  astonishment  There  were  Susan  Harman, 
and  Sally  Jones,  aud  Nabby  Woods,  all  older  than 
the  school-mistress,  and  several  others  who  were 
larger;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  room  stood  Alfred 
Mason,  a  man  in  size  if  not  in  form,  surrounded  by 
the  six  shock-headed  Westborns,  Bill  Blount,  Philip 
Clute,  and  Nehemiah  Strong,  all  school  rowdies  of 
the  first  water.  Well  might  they  stare,  for  such  a 
vision  never  met  their  eyes  before;  and  well  might 
bright  Lilias  smile  at  the  looks  of  wonder  that  greeted 
her  at  every  turn.  A  smile,  if  it  is  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  full  of  mirthfulness  and  slightly  spiced  with 
mischief,  is  the  best  of  all  passports  to  a  young  heart, 
and  not  a  face  was  there  in  the  whole  room  but 
caught  the  infection,  and  answered  with  a  bashful 
grin  the  twinkle  of  the  little  maiden’s  eye  and  the  curl 
of  her  lip.  Oh! "sadly  did  naughty  Lilias  compro¬ 
mise  the  dignity  of  the  school-mistress,  hut  what  she 
lost  in  one  respect  was  more  than  made  up  in  an- 
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other.  Nabby  Woods  went  about  brushing  the  slip¬ 
pery  dried  peas  from  the  floor,  lest  the  smiling  fairy 
of  a  new  school-dame  should  be  made  their  victim, 
as  had  been  duly  planned  for  a  week  beforehand ; 
and  Philip  Clute,  first  glancing  at  Alfred  Mason  for 
approbation,  stepped  awkwardly  forward  and  put  a 
whole  chair  in  the  place  of  the  broken  one  that  had 
been  stationed  before  the  desk  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  teacher,  thus  making  himself  the  first  to  receive 
her  cheerful  salutation.  Philip  had  never  been  known 
to  shrink  before  birchen  rod  or  cherry  ferule;  but 
Lilias  Fane,  with  her  merry  blue  eye  and  face  full  of 
kindness  and  gentleness,  half  hidden  in  the  mirthful 
dimples  which  played  over  it — sweet  Lilias  Fane 
was  a  different  thing.  She  could  not  be  looked  upon 
witk  indifference,  and  poor  Philip  twisted  himself 
into  as  many  shapes  as  a  cloud  wreath  in  a  tempest, 
or  a  captured-eel,  and  turned  as  red  as  the  blood  beets 
in  his  father’s  cellar.  On  passed  the  bright-faced 
Lilias  around  the  room,  nodding  to  one,  smiling 
another,  and  addressing  some  cheerful  remark  to 
those  who  seemed  a  little  afraid  of  her,  until  she 
reached  the  group  over  which  the  redoubtable  Mason 
presided.  By  this  time  she  had  gained  all  hearts; 
for  hadn’t  she  said  we  when  talking  to  the  “big 
girls,”  as  though  she  didn’t  feel  herself  a  bit  above 
them?  and  hadn’t  she  patted  the  heads  of  the  younger 
ones  with  her  pretty  little  hand,  in  a  way  which 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  she  was 
a  decided  enemy  to  hair  palling  ?  Alfred  Mason  had 
seen  it  all,  and  to  prove  to  the  new  school-mistress 
that  he  was  a  little  superior  to  the  Westborns  &  Co., 
he  advanced  three  steps  and  made  a  bow  as  much 
like  Mr.  Fielding’s  as  he  could.  This  done  he  passed 
his  fingers  through  his  shining  black  hair,  twitched 
his  shirt  collar,  and  elevated  head  and  shoulders  after 
a  very  manly  fashion,  and  as  though  silently  resolv¬ 
ing  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  thing  this  side  of  fairy 
land,  though  appearing  in  the  shape  of  Titania  her¬ 
self  But  bewitching,  roguish,  naughty  Miss  Fane 
did  bewilder  him  notwithstanding;  for  having  always 
considered  himself  a  rascally  scape-grace  of  a  boy, 
bound  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  he  could,  he  sud¬ 
denly  found  himself  transformed  into  a  man,  and  a 
beautiful  creature,  with  a  child’s  blushes  and  a 
woman’s  smiles,  asking  him  questions  in  the  most 
respectful  tone,  hoping  that  she  should  be  seconded 
by  the  young  gentlemen  before  her  in  all  her  efforts, 
and  insinuating  very  gracefully  and  very  sweetly 
how  much  she  relied  upon  them  for  success  in  her 
present  undertaking.  The  smile,  the  tone  of  voice, 
the  maimer,  combined  with  the  flattering  address, 
were  perfectly  irresistible,  and  Alfred  Mason,  after 
perpetrating  another  bow,  addressed  a  few  whispered 
words  to  his  companions,  and  walked  away  to  a  seat. 
Eis  example  was  immediatelyfollowed  by  the  whole 
school,  and  Miss  Fane  was  left  standing  in  the  midst 
of  subjects  as  loyal  as  any  sovereign  would  care  tq 
reign  over.  At  this  agreeable  crisis  the  door  opened, 
and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  in  every  dimple  of 
Lilias  Fane’s  young  face  lurked  a  roguish  smile,  as 
her  eye  lighted  on  Mr.  Fielding  and  Deacon  Martin. 
The  bachelor  observed  it,  and  he  was  the  least  bit  in 


the  world  disconcerted,  while  the  deacon  raised  his 
eve-brows  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  more  emphati¬ 
cally  than  ever,  but  not  contemptuously.  If  the  two 
committee-men  had  been  astonished  before,,  they 
were  doubly  so  now,  and  it  was  with  a  much  more 
respectful  air  than  he  had  at  first  assumed  that  Mr. 
Fielding  saluted  the  little  lady,  and  apologized  for  his 
previous  neglect. 

“  You  have  undertaken  a  very  heavy  task.  Miss 
Fane,”  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  which,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  audience  on  the  seats^was  neces¬ 
sarily  low,  and  thus  seemingly  confidential. 

Thoughtless  Lilias !  she  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 
“It  is  a  dreadful  responsible  station,”  chimed  in  the 
deacon. 

Ashade  of  seriousness  flitted  over  the  face  of  Lilias, 
and  then  she  smiled  again. 

“  Our  school  is  considered  a  very  difficult  one,” 
observed  the  bachelor. 

“I  apprehend  no  difficulty  at  all,”  Lilias  replied  in 
a  tone  of  gayety. 

“  But,  Miss  Fane,”  persisted  the  deacon,  “  it  is  my 
duty  to  und^peive  you  as  to  the  character  of  our 
school.” 

Still  the  little  lady  smiled  confidently. 

“  Very  difficult  to  manage,  I  can  assure  you,”  added 
the  bachelor. 

Lilias  glanced  around  the  room  with  a  triumphant, 
incredulous  air.  as  much  as  to  say,  “  it  seems  to  me.^ 
just  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,”  (the  saucy  little 
gipsy);  but  she  did  not  say  it.  Her  only  reply  was 
to  beg  the  privilege  of  consulting  two  such  able  ad¬ 
visers  should  she  chance  to  meet  with  unexpected 
difficulties.  The  deacon  received  the  compliment 
graciously,  not  probably  observing  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
more  discoverable  in  the  dancing  blue  eye  than  in  the 
voice;  but  Mr.  Fielding  looked  displeased,  bowed 
stiffly,  and,  after  a  few  formal  words,  look  his  leave, 
followed  by  the  worthy  deacon. 

“  I  should  n’t  wonder,”  remarked  Deacon  Martin, 
after  they  were  seated  in  the  sleigh,  “  I  should  n’t 
wonder  if  this  little  Miss  Fane  made  a  pretty  good 
teacher  after  all.  It’s  wonderful  that  the  children 
should  be  so  orderly  this  morning.” 

Mr.  Fielding  gave  his  head  a  twitch,  something  be¬ 
tween  a  shake  and  a  nod,  and  looked  knowing.  It 
was  evident  that  he  could  say  a  great  deal  if  he  chose. 
This  non-committal  movement  is  Wisdom’s  favorite 
cloak;  and  so  much  in  vogue  is  it,  that  it  sometimes 
even  passes  current  when  the  cloak  is  missing. 

For  that  day  at  least  Lilias  Fane  was  happy.  She 
smiled  and  was  smiled  upon.  And  she  began  to  think 
it  was  just  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  the 
presidicg  genius  of  such  a  place,  exercising  .uncon¬ 
trolled  power,  dispensing  smiles  and  sunshine  at  will, 
beloved  and  loving.  But  her  day  of  darkness  was  to 
come.  Scarce  a  week  had  passed  before  there  were 
indications  of  a  revolt  among  some  of  her  subjects— 
and  she  was  alarmed  to  find  that  there  were  difficul¬ 
ties  which  a  smife  and  a  loving  word  could  not  heal. 
At  home,  her  dear  delightful  home,  she  had  been 
taught  to  believe  them  a  universal  balm— oil  for  the 
wildest  wave,  a  hush  for  the  deadliest  tempest.  But 
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yet  never  was  school-mistress  idolized  like  darling 
Lilias  Fane.  Even  the  hearts  of  the  'Wesfboms  be¬ 
gan  to  melt  beneath  the  glances  of  her  beaming  eye, 
and  Alfred  Mason  was  her  never-failing  friend  and 
champion.  Poor  Alf-  "W estbora  1  Sa&vras  the  repu¬ 
tation  he  bore  in  the  district;  and  nobody  would  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  in  earnest  when  he  behaved  properly;' 
but  he  was  in  reality  more  given  to  mirth  than  malice, 
fonder  of  fun  than  real  mischief— and  he  could  see  no 
fun  at  all  in  annoying  sweet  Miss  Fane.  But  she  was 
annoyed  nevertheless,  not  so  much  by  her  pupils,  as 
by  remarks  which  were  constantly  reaching  her  con¬ 
cerning  her  youth,  inexperience,  and  consequent  in¬ 
efficiency.  It  was  said  that  she  was  a  child  among 
the  children,  and  so  she  was,  but  how  could  she  help 
it— the  bright  pet  Lilias!  Scarce  sixteen  summers 
had  burnished  her  fair  locks,  and  her  heart  was  full 
of  childish  impulses.  It  was  said  that  she  had  no  dig¬ 
nity  of  manner,  and  stood  among  her  pupils  as  one  of 
them — faults  which  she  was  but  too  conscious  of  pos¬ 
sessing.  As  well  might  you  look  for  dignity  in  a 
humming-bird  or  a  fawn  as  in  Lilias  Fane— the  darl¬ 
ing  !  She  loved  her  pupils  dearly,  an  (Should  not  but 
betray  her  interest  She  had  too  many  sympathies  in 
common  with  them  to  stand  aloof  in  joy  or  sorrow ; 
and  in  the  loved  and  the  loving  were  merged  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  It  was  even  said  that  her 
voice  had  been  known  to  mingle  in  the  merry  shout 
that  sometimes  arose  from  the  school-room ;  and  there 
most  have  been  some  truth  in  the  report— for  her  pu¬ 
pils  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  laugh  when  she 
was  serious.  In  truth,  Lilias  Fane  was  a  strange 
teacher ;  though  she  may  have  taught  the  lore  most 
needed— those  heart-lessons  richer  than  all  the  theories 
of  all  the  schools  united.  In  her  other  lessons  she  was 
capricious.  She  taught  what  she  loved  and  that  she 
made  her  pupils  love ;  but  what  was  dry  and  difficult 
she  passed  over,  as  in  studying  she  had  been  allowed 
to  do  by  her  too  indulgent  governess.  Yet  she  was 
unwearied  in  her  efforts,  and  never  thought  of  self 
when  the  good  of  her  pupils  was  concerned;  and  so, 
despite  the  faults  in  her  system  of' education,  her 
school  made  rapid  improvement.  But  no  degree  of 
improvement'  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  who  de¬ 
tected  these  faults ;  and  soon  the  war  of  words  ran 
high  for  and  against  the  poor  school-mistress,  whose 
only  offences  were  too  much  beauty,  too  immature 
youth,  and  a  too  kind  heart.  These  things  could  not 
occur  without  Miss  Fane’s  knowledge,  for  her  young 
friends,  in  their  mistaken  zeal,  repeated  every  word 
to  her,  and  she  (poor  simple-hearted  child!)  was  un¬ 
dignified  enough  to  listen  to  their  representation,  and 
receive  their  expressions  of  sympathy.  They  were 
all  the  friends  she  had.  Thus  passed  one-third  of  Lilias 
Fane’s  term  of  service,  in  alternate  storm  and  sun¬ 
shine,  till  at  last  Farmer  "Westborn  took  a  decided 
step;  and,  in  spite  of  young  shock-head’s  remonstran¬ 
ces,  removed  all  of  his  six  children  from  school.  Sad 
was  the  face  poor  Lilias  Fane  exhibited  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  all  of  her  flock  were  sad  fjrom  sympathy. 
Looks,  some  of  sorrow  and  some  of  indignation,  were 
exchanged  among  the  elder  pupils ;  and  the  younger 
ones  gazed  in  silent  wonder  on  the  flushed  face  and 


tearful  eye  of  her,  who  nevertheless  would  now  and 
then  give  them  a  smile,  from  sheer  habit.  At  last  the 
day  ended,  and  sad,  and  low,  and  kinder  even  than 
usual,  were  the good-mgkts  of  the  sympathizinggroup, 
as,  one  by  one,  they  disappeared  through  the  door  till 
the  poor  little  school-mistress  was  left  alone,  and 
then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept 

“I  would  n’t  mind  it,  Miss  Fane,”  said  a  timid,  but 
sympathizing  voice  close  by  her  ear. 

“  How  can  I  help  it,  Alfred  ?”  asked  weeping  Lilias, 
without  raising  her  head,  “  Mr.  W estbom  must  have 
a  dreadful  opinion  of  me,  or  he  never — ” 

“  Mr.  W estbora  is  a  fool !  the  meanest  man — ” 

“Alfred!” 

“You  don’t  know  him,  Miss  Fane,  or  you  would 
say  so  too.  But  do  n’t  cry  any  more — don’t — come 
over  and  see  Mary— you  have  true  friends,  Miss 
Fane— you — they — ”  and  here  Alfred  stopped  short; 
for,  although  particularly  anxious  to  console  bliss 
Fane,  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  under  a  most  painful 
embarrassment.  The  gentle,  indeed  touching  tone  of 
voice  was  not  lost  on  poor  Lilias ;  although  there 
seemed  to  be  some  reason  why  she  should  not  listen 
to  it ;  for  she  raised  her  head,  and  with  more  calm¬ 
ness  than  she  could  have  been  expected  to  command, 
replied,  “You  are  very  kind,  Alfred,  and  I  thank 
yon,  but — ” 

“I  understand  you,  Miss  Fane,”  interrupted  the 
vonth  somewhat  proudly,  “kindness  should  not  be 
too  obtrusive.” 

“  No,  Alfred,  you  mistake  me.  I  prize  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  my  friends  but  too  highly;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  all  my  pupils,  if  no  others,  are  of  the 
number.” 

“Yes  they  all  are — yet — Miss — Miss  Fane — ,” 
and  Alfred  stammered  on,  more  embarrassed  than 
ever. 

“  I  can  assure  them  that  their  kindness  will  he  re¬ 
membered  most  gratefully,  and  thei/friendship  warm¬ 
ly  returned,”  added  Miss  Fane,  with  a  gentle  dignity^ 
which  prevented  familiarity,  while  it  soothed. 

Alfred  Mason  stood  for  a  few  moments  irresolute, 
and  Lilias  resumed.  “To  you  in  particular,  Alfred, 
am  I  deeply  indebted.  You  have  defended  me  in  my 
absence,  assisted  me  in  school  both  by  your  example 
and  counsel ;  and  have  performed  the  thousand  little 
services  which  have  contributed  thus  far  to  make  my 
time  here  among  strangers  pass  so  agreeably.  I  shall 
never  forget  you,  kind,  generous  friend  that  you  are ! 
And  Mary  too— my  own  brother  and  sister  could  not 
have  watched  more  carefully  over  my  comfort  and 
happiness.  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  of  this,  but  not 
now.  To-night  I  have  subjects  of  thought  less  plea¬ 
sant,  and  must  be  alone.” 

“  I  should  n’t  like  to  trouble  you,  Miss  Fane,  but.  I 
came  to  tell  you  there  is  to  he  a  school-meeting  to¬ 
nights-  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man !  in  influence  I 
mean,  for  I  know  that  I  have  a  man’s  soul,  a—” 

“  "What  is  the  school-meeting  for,  Alfred?” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fielding — cross  old  bachelor! — but  I 
won’t  tell  you  any  thingabout  it— it’s  too  provoking !” 

“  I  shouldn’t  expect  any  good  from  Mr.  Fielding,” 
said  Lilias,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  acrimony. 
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"Why  so  exceedingly  indignant  at  him,  when,  if  he 
had  not  sympathized,  he  surely  had  done  thee  no  in¬ 
jury,  gentle  Lilias. 

“He!  no  danger  of  his  doing  good  anywhere — 
though  he  says  he  *  pities  the  young  lady’— pities !  But 
who  do  you  think  he  wants  to  get  in  your  place  ?” 

Lilias  stood  aghast,  for  in  all  her  troubles  the  thought 
of  losing  her  situation  had  not  occurred  to  her:  and 
now  they  had  actually  planned  her  removal,  and 
were  about  appointing  a  successor.  “  Who,  Alfred?” 
she  gasped  tremblingly. 

“Would  you  believe  it,  MissFane — that  ugly,  cross, 
vinegar-faced  Miss  Digby — it  is  too  bad !  At  any  rate 
they  will  rue  the  day  they  get  her  here.  What  is  the  j 
matter,  Miss  Fane?  you  are  as  pale  as  death.” 

“  Nothing — go  now,  Alfred— you  shall  tell  me  more  1 
to-morrow.”  | 

Well  might  young  Lilias  Fane  turn  pale,  poor 
child!  at  this  intelligence ;  for  at  that  very  moment 
see  held  her  mother’s  last 'letter  in  her  bosom;  and  in 
that  letter  had  the  fond  hoping  mother  rejoiced  over 
the  bright  prospects  of  her  darling,  called  her  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  family,  and  hoped  that  through 
her  efforts  comfort  might  again  be  restored  to  their 
little  home.  And  now  to  be  obliged  to  return  in  dis¬ 
grace,  disappoint  the  expectations  of  that  doting  pa¬ 
rent,  and  become  a  burden  where  she  should  be  a 
helper,  was  too  much— more  than  she  could  bear. 
Alfred  obeyed  her,  and  retired  in  sorrowful  silence, 
and  poor  Lilias,  pressing  one  small  hand  upon  her 
aching  head,  paced  the  door  in  a  bitterness  of  spirit 
that  she  had  never  felt  before.  We  may  be  angels 
while  love  makes  an  Eden  for  us,  but  when  we  go  out 
among  the  thorns,  we  find  another  spirit  rising  up, 
and  learn,  alas!  that  we  are  not  yet  all  meekness  and 
purity.  The  disheartening  lesson  was  embittering 
still  more  the  spirit  of  Lilias,  as  she  paced  up  and 
down  her  deserted  room.  But  why  should  Mr.  Field¬ 
ing  be  so  unkind?  how  had  she  offended  him?  These 
questions  puzzled  her  most  painfully ;  and  then,  heav¬ 
ily  and  hopelessly  came  thoughts  of  the  future.  What 
should  she  do  ?  She  was  sure  of  the  sympathy  of 
good-natured  Mary  Mason ;  but  such  a  friend  was 
scarce  sufficient  for  the  exigency.  There  was  no  one 
to  advise  her,  no  one  who,  acquainted  with  all  the  j 
circumstances  of  the  case,  could  say  what  was  for  the 
best ;  no  one  even  who  c^ld  be  made  to  comprehend 
her  feelings.  And  s**  lonSed  to  P°ur  ont  all  her 
troubles  in  some  Ctendly  bosom.  Once  the  thought 
of  Alfred  Mason  crossed  her  mind,  but  she  only  mut¬ 
tered,  blushing  even  there,  “  kind,  silly  boy !”  and 
again  recurred  to  the  onegraad  question — wh&lsJiould 
she  do?  In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  a  footstep 
sounded  on  the  threshold,  and  before  she  had  time  to 
won&K  who  was  there,  Mr.  Fielding  stood  before 
her.  The  surprise  seemed  mutual ;  but  Lilias,  pro¬ 
bably  from  her  sense  of  injury,  was  the  first  to  recover 
her  presence  of  mind.  She  crushed  a  whole  shower 
of  bright  crystals  that  were  in  the  act  of  descending,  j 
elevated  her  head,  and  with  a  slight  courtesy  was 
proceeding  to  adjust  her  cloak,  when  Mr.  Fielding  : 
approached  her.  | 

“Excuse  me,  MissFane,  for  this  intrusion;  I  did 


not  expect  to  find  you  here,  but  since  I  have,  perhaps 
you  will  favor  me  with  a  few  moments’  conversa¬ 
tion.” 

“  With  pleasure,  sir,  in  aproper  place,”  said  Lilias, 
keeping  down  her  anger  with  a  strong  effort.  “  I  pre¬ 
sume  Deacon  Martin  will  be  happy  to  see  you  ?” 

“  It  is  you  that  I  wish  to  see.  Miss  Fane,  and  for 
that  I  shall  have  no  good  opportunity  at  Deacon  Mar¬ 
tin’s.” 

“Your  communication  must  be  of  consequence,” 
said  Lilias,  endeavoring  to  assume  an  air  of  careless¬ 
ness. 

“  You  are  right — it  is  of  some  consequence  to  you, 
and  so  of  course  to  your  friends.” 

_  “  Among  which  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  not 
the  honor  to  reckon  Mr.  Fielding,”  said  Lilias,  pro¬ 
voked  beyond  endurance  by  -this  seeming  duplicity. 
The  bachelor  was  evidently  the  most  imperturbable 
of  mortals.  The  little  maiden’s  eye  flashed  and  her 
cheeks  were,  crimson  with  indignation,  but  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved ;  he  neither  looked  confused 
nor  angry,  but  in  his  usual  tone  replied,  “  I  will  mot 
contend  with  you  upon  that  point.  Miss  Fane,  for 
mere  professions  are  empty  things.  However,  it  is 
my  wish  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  by  you  now.” 

“  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  your 
friendship  in  the  school  meeting  this  evening,”  said 
Lilias  with  a  curling  lip,  “  and,  if  I  am  rightly  inform¬ 
ed,  it  is  your  intention  to  do  so.” 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Fielding.  w**s  not  yet  demolish¬ 
ed,  but  with  increasing  seats  froid  he  replied,  “  If 
you  had  received  less  ipSwmaiion  from  injudicious 
persons  it  might  have  seen  better  for  you,  and  most 
assuredly  would  b*ve  saved  you  much  unhappiness.” 

The  little  la#  trotted  her  foot  in  vexation,  for  she 
knew  his --emark  to  be  true;  meantime,  muttering 
something  about  even  injudicious  friends  being  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  most  punctilious  enemies. 

“  There  I  beg  leave  to  dissent,”  said  Mr.  Fielding, 
with  perfect  coolness ;  “  honorable  enemies — ” 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  interrupted  Lilias,  losing  all  pa¬ 
tience,  “  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for  discussion  to-night, 
and  you — it  is  almost  time  for  the  school-meeting.” 

“  The  school-meeting  has  been  deferred.” 

“  Deferred !”  MissFane’s  young  face  brightened, 
like  the  sky  with  an  April  sun-flash,  for  what  might 
not  a  little  more  time  do  for  her?  and  she  extended 
her  hand  involuntarily,  while  a  “forgive  me,”  hover¬ 
ed  on  her  smile-wreathed  lips. 

“It  will  not  take  place  till  next  week;  and  in  the 
meantime,”  continued  Mr.  Fielding,  hesitatingly,  “  it 
would — if  I  might — if  you  would  but  have  confidence 
in  my  motives,  Miss  Fane,  I  would  venture  a  piece 
of  advice.” 

“  To  which  I  am  bound  to  listen,”  said  Lilias,  gayly, 
and  turning  upon  the  adviser  a  face  radiant  with  hap¬ 
piness,  for  the  week’s  respite  had  quite  restored  her 
fallen  spirits. 

“Bound!” 

“From  choice,  I  mean,”  said  Lilias,  with  a  smile, 
which  made  the  bachelor  quite  forget  that  she  had 
been  angry. 

,  “  Then  I  will  talk  freely  as  to  a  friend— a  sister,” 
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and  Mr.  Fielding  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  hurried  his 
■words,  as  thongh  the  ice  might  be  beginning  to  thaw. 

“  Your  position  must  be  a  very  painful  one.  You 
have,  I  know,  gained  all  hearts,  but  the  judgments  of 
many  are  against  you,  and  the  prejudices  of  more. 
You  have  many  professed  friends,  and  they  do  indeed 
feel  kindly  toward  you ;  but  each  has  some  petty  in¬ 
terest  to  serve,  some  feeling  of  rivalry  to  gratify,  and 
there  is  not  one  among  them  in  whom  you  can  place 
implicit  confidence.” 

“  I  know  it!  I  have  felt  it  all,  only  too  deeply,  too 
bitterly !  but  what  can  I  do  ?  Oh,  if  my  mother  could 
be  here !”  and,  overcome  by  the  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  Lilias  burst  into  tears. 

“  Then  go  to  her,  Miss  Fane — go  to-morrow — her 
d  isinterestedness  you  cannot  doubt” 

“  Nor  is  there  room  for  doubt  in  the  case  of  another 
individual,”  retorted  Lilias,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness. 

“  You  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  dealing  openly,  Mr. 
Fielding.” 

“  You  distrust  me  without  cause,  Miss  Fane,”  said 
the  bachelor,  warmly ;  “  it  is  to  save  you  pain  that  I 
recommend  this  course ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
ducing  you  to  withdraw  that  I  persuaded  them  to  defer 
the  meeting.  We  have  coarse  natures  here,  and  you 
must  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  Allow  me  to 
advise  you,  and  do  not  enter  your  school  again.” 

Poor  Lilias  Fane !  the  net  was  about  her,  and  flut¬ 
ter  as  she  would,  she  could  not  get  free.  “  Then  they 
intend  to  dismiss  me  ?”  she  asked  despondingly. 

“  If  you  give  them  the  opportunity,  I  fear  they 
will.” 

“  What  have  I  done,  Mr.  Fitting,  to  deserve  this?” 
“Every  thing  that  is  good  and  Praiseworthy  ;  but  a 
district  school  is  not  the  place  for  on*  ute  you.  A 
school-teacher  must  not  be  too  sensitive-  _she  must 
know  how  to  endure,  to  return  bufferings.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Fielding,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary 
a  school-teacher  to  be  bad  or  heartless.  I  know  what 
unfits  me  for  the  place — I  have  too  little  character — 
too  little  self-dependence— but  I  should  improve— I 
am  sure  I  should.  I  cannot  leave  my  school  until  I 
am  obliged  to  leave  it,  as  perhaps  even  you  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  I  would  have  undertaken 
it  only  from  necessity.  Even  a  week  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  me.” 

« I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  inquire  your  motive, 
Miss  Fane,  but  I  have  felt  assured  that  it  was  no  un¬ 
worthy  one,  and  your  partial  failure  is  attended  with 
no  disgrace.  Indeed,”  and  there  was  so  much  sin¬ 
cerity  in  Mr.  'Fielding’s  words,  that  he  did  not  think 
how  warmly  he  was  praising,  “I  have  watched  your 
patience,  your  industry,  your  gentleness  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  with  admiration ;  and  it  is  to  the  very  qualities 
most  admirable,  that  your  want  of  success  may  be 
traced.” 

“  And  so  I  must  go!”  exclaimed  Lilias,  withafresh 
gush  of  feeling.  “  My  poor,  poor  mother !  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fielding— but  you  must  be  my  friend,  and  I  will 
do  as  you  bid  me,  for  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  to 
say  just  what  I  ought  to  do.” 

The  bachelor  was  almost  as  much  agitated  as  poor 
T.iliaa  Fane.  Fresh  interest  seemed  to  be  gathering 


around  the  little  school-mistress,  and  yet  he  had  too 
much  delicacy  to  press  inquiries,  which  at  any  other 
time  would  seem  impertinent  There  was,  however, 
a  better  understanding  between  the  school-committee¬ 
man  and  the  lady-teacher;  and  so  another  half  hour 
was  passed  in  conversation  without  a  single  angry 
word,  after  which  the  two  emerged  from,  the  school- 
house  together,  and  taking  a  seat  in  the  sleigh,  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  Deacon  Martin’s. 

That  night  bright  young  Lilias  Fane,  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  went  to  her  pillow  with  an  aching 
heart,  though  caused  by  a  seeming  trifle  in  compari¬ 
son  with  her  other  sources  of  sorrow.  Nurtured  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  made  beggars  by  the  death  of  a  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  who  was  an  object  of  almost  idolatry 
to  a  loving,  helpless  group ;  visited  by  disappointment, 
neglect  and  sickness,  the  little  family  had  struggled 
on  and  been  happy.  They  had  stemmed  the  torrent 
together.  But  Mrs.  Fane’s  exertions  were  wasting 
life.  Lilias  was  the  eldest  child  and  her  only  depend¬ 
ence.  What  could  the  delicate,  fragile  young  girl 
do  to  be  useful  ?  Plain  sewing  yielded  but  slight  re¬ 
compense  to  fingers  too  little  accustomed  to  its  mys¬ 
teries,  and,  in  the  retirement  which  Mrs.  Fane  had 
chosen,  ornamental  needle-work  found  no  market 
True,  Lilias  knew  something  of  drawing  and  music ; 
but  she  had  never  thought  of  either  as  a  profession, 
and  she  felt  conscious  that  her  knowledge  of  both  was 
too  superficial  ^to  turn  to  account.  Little  did  Mrs. 
Fane  or  Lilias1  know  of  a  district  school,  particularly 
in  the  winter,  but  they  knew  that  teaching  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  respectable  employment;  so  the  trial  was 
made,  and  bitter  to  Lilias  was  the  result. 

The  next  morning  the  children  assembled  at  the 
school  house  as  usual,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed 
by  the  sad  intelligence  that  Miss  Fane  had  been  called 
suddenly  home ;  which  information  caused  quite  a 
sensation  throughout  the  district  Alfred  Mason  kick¬ 
ed  over  the  breakfast  table  when  he  heard  the  news, 
declared  that  it  was  Mr.  Fielding’s  work,  and  he 
ought  to  be  hanged,  and  chopped  wood  furiously  all 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

'i  Some  people  thought  it  quite  strange  that  Miss 
Fane  did  not  go  home  in  the  stage-coach,  as  she  came, 
and  there  was  some  little  gossiping  on  the  subject ; 
but  Mrs.  Martin  said  Mr  Fielding  had  convinced  her 
that  his  sleigh,  with  the  buftu0  robes,  was  much  more 
comfortable,  and  warm,  and  sauvand  had  talked  so 
much  of  the  inconveniences  of  stagt.Coach  traveling 
that  the  good  dame  declared  she  should  “  be  afeared 
of  the  ugly  things  all  the  days  of  her  life.” 

In  the  meantime  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  pur¬ 
suing  their  way  very  sociably,  if  not  very  happily ; 
and  Lilias  found,  to  her  infinite  astonishment,  that 
Mr.  Fielding,  when  he  threw  off  the  school-Sbmmit- 
tee-man,  and  had  no  unpleasant  point  to  gain,  (such 
as  telling  a  lady  she  is  mistaken  in  her  vocation,) 
could  be  vastly  agreeable.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
draw  a  picture  of  her  successor,  the  vinegar-faced. 
Miss  Digbv,  at  which  Lilias  laughed  so  heartily  that 
she  could  not  help  wondering  the  next  moment  what 
had  become  of  her  sadness.  Looking  for  sadness,  or 
any  other  unwelcome  visitor,  (vide  the  old  adage,)  is 
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the  very  way  to  bring  it  to  your  presence;  andsoMr. 
Fielding  felt  himself  called  upon  to  play  the  agreeable 
to  an  unusual  extent;  and  Lilias  wondered  how  she 
could  be  so  happy,  until  she  was  obliged  to  explain 
the  cause  of  her  misery,  just  for  the  sake  of  refresh¬ 
ing  her  memory.  And  then  Mr.  Fielding  was  sad 
too — oh,  so  sad !  And  then  he  said  something  in  a 
very  low  tone — doubtless  to  let  her  know  how  much 
he  pitied  her;  but  it  must/have  been  awkwardly  done, 
for  Lilias  blushed  a  great  deal  more  than  when  she 
was  angry  with  him.  Mr.  Fielding  blushed  too,  and 
both  looked  as  though  they  were  quite  ready  to  quar¬ 
rel  again.  What  a  lucky  circumstance  that  they  did 
not  arrive  at  this  crisis  before,  for  now  Lilias  ex¬ 
claimed,  joyously,  “  Oh,  we  are  home !”  and  thesleigh 
drew  up  before  Mrs.  Fane’s  door. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  Mrs.  Fane 
felt  more  gladness  or  surprise  at  sight  of  Lilias;  and 
the  little  ones  gathered  around  her,  “  all  clamorous” 
not  “  for  bread,”  but  kisses. 

Mr.  Fielding  glanced  from  the  noisy,  happy  group, 
to  the  pale,  thin  face  of  the  mother,  and  then  around 
upon  the  scanty  furniture;  and  callous  old  bachelor 
as  he  was,  he  felt  as  though  his  heart  was  swelling  in 


his  throat,  and  the  moisture  in  his  eye  made  him 
ashamed  of  himself. 

Mr.  Fielding  did  not  return  home  that  day,  for  his 
horse  had  lost  a  shoe,  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be. replaced;  and  the  next  day  there  came  a  snow¬ 
storm,  which  only  a  madman  would  brave;  then  the 
third  day  I  do  not  quite  know  what  detained  him,  but 
it  must  have  been  something  of  importance,  as  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  exchange  the  comforts 
of  home  for  the  inconveniences  of  a  village  hotel 
without  sufficient  reason.  On  the  fourth  day,  how¬ 
ever,  toward  night,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  under¬ 
take  his  homeward  journey,  but  before  this  he  was 
closeted  a  long  time  with  the  again  radiant  Lilias, 
and  afterward  with  her  mother;  and  he  finally  quitted 
them,  with  a  face  so  brimming  over  with  happi¬ 
ness,  as  to  show— perhaps — how  glad  he  was  to  get 
away ! 

Early  the  ensuing  spring  the  cottage  down  by  the 
Maple  Grove  had  a  new  mistress,  and  another  close 
by,  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  tastefully,  for  a  pale 
sweet  widow  and  her  bright-eyed  children,  the  eldest 
,  of  whom  Alfred  Mason  declares  a  vast  deal  prettier 
I  than  her  sister  Lilias. 
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“It  it  were  only  a  boy’s  Bcbool,  Ned!  I  should 
feel  some  pleasure  in  knooking  the  little  rascals 
about,  and  getting  as  much  Latin  into  them  ns 
mischief  out.  I  should  feel  like  a  carpenter  with 
his  own  tools  in  his  hands.  But  with  girls,  I 
shall  resemble  said  carpenter,  with  a  dentist’s 
delicate  implements.  What  osn  I  do  when  I  am 
In  a  rage  at  some  feminine  piece  of  stupidity? 
1  can't  ferule,  nor  storm,  nor  threaten — I  can’t 
seen  swear  to  relieve  my  feelings!” 

“You  are  in  an  awful  fix,  Walter.  Can’t  you 
get  off?  Tty  something  else.  Anything  is  better 
than  being  surrounded  by  a  set  of  malignant 
girls.” 

“Malignant,  eh!” 

“Yes,  malignant  I  maintain  it.  They  will 
naturally  hate  yon,  because  you  are  their  school¬ 
master,  and  it  will  be  the  delight  of  their  femi¬ 
nine  hearts  to  torment  you — as  cats  do  mice.” 

“I  don’t  apprehend  anything  of  that  kind.” 

“You  are  sanguine.  But  can’t  you  get  off?” 

“No.  I  answered  my  ancle’s  letter,  promising 
to  take  charge  of  his  school  for  him,  before  I 
knew  it  was  a  girl's  school,  and  he  has  made 
preparations  for  a  trip  to  Cuba  for  his  health. 
So  I  csn't  bnck  out.  It  will  put  at  least  one 
hum! red  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  that  consoles 
me  for  the  anticipated  misery.” 

“Well,  let  me  light  my  cigar,  and  good-bye, 
Old  fellow.  I  pity  you.  Teaohing  little  girls — 
pah!” 

He  sauntered  away,  and  left  Walter  Benson 
reassuring  himself  by  thinking  he  should  at  lenst 
have  easy  work,  and  a  quiet  time  during  his  col¬ 
lege  vacation,  with  a  replenished  purse  at  the 
end  of  it.  He  arrived  at  his  destination,  nn 
ambitious  village  in  New  York,  which  boasted 
its  academy;  and  this  academy  was  to  be  hiB 
charge,  with  its  one  hundred  maiden  pupils,  and 
two  lady  nnder-teachers. 

School  had  commenced,  and  as  Walter,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  uncle,  entered,  and  passed  to  the 
principal’s  desk  which  faced  the  pupils,  the  buz 
and  stir  dropped  into  deepest  silence.  Walter 
glanced  over  the  room,  and  saw  the  many-hued 
assemblage  wear  hut  one  expression— every  eye 
was  fixed  on  him  with  eager  enriosity,  which 
Mb  gravity,  however,  supported.  Presently  his 
Mole,  laying  his  hand  upon  hi^  shoulder,  and 


L.  OTIS. 

I  giving  a  sonorous — hem — which  seemed  to  render 
the  curiosity  breathless,  said, 

’  “Young  ladies — this,  till  my  relnrn,  is  your 
!  teacher.  I  trust  you  will  so  conduct  yourselves, 
|  as  to  give  him  the  same  affectionate  and  respect- 
!  fbl  regard  for  yon  whioh  you  have  won  from  me. 

;  Some  of  you  have  been  in  my  sohoot  from  your 
I  earliest  ch  ildhood,  and  I  lore  yon  as  my  children ; 

'  some  are  new  scholars,  and  have  just  begun  to 
I  obtain  my  good  opinion,  hut  in  all  I  feel  pride — 
j  too  mnch  pride  and  confidence  to  enppose  that 
|  everything  will  not  be  done  daring  my  absence 
;  aB  well  as  now.  I  beg  of  you  as  a  favor  to  your 
i  old  teacher,  to  do  credit  to  my  instructions,  and 
let  the  world  see  what  honor  and  principle  reign 
here.  I  shall  teach  yon  to-day  for  the  last  time 
for  some  weeks.  Bat  I  cannot  now  say  farewell. 
After  school,  such  as  care  for  me,  may  come  to 
my  desk  and  shake  hands.” 

Walter  was  quite  touched  by  the  good  old 
man’s  emotion,  and  its  effect  was  enhanced,  more 
perhaps  than  he  knew  of,  by  a  few  low  sobs 
among  the  scholars. 

He  sat  quietly  by  his  uncle,  observing  the 
manner  of  recitations,  &a.,  and  gradually  be¬ 
ginning  to  notice  individuals.  TIfe  first  olass, 
he  was  pleased  to  see,  was  composed  of  girls 
generally  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  sererol  of 
them  very  pretty.  They  were,  moreover,  so  far 
advanced  in  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  &c.,  that 
he  hoped  to  find  pleasure  in  conducting  their 
studies.  This  class  was  to  be  his  peculiar  charge. 
To  the  under-teachers  fell  the  drudgery  of  be¬ 
ginners. 

After  school  was  dismissed,  each  papil  passed 
before  the  desk,  and  received  a  few  wor’Js  of 
farewell  from  their  beloved  teacher,  till  all  were 
gone  but  the  first  class,  who  then  clustered 
around  him,  and  with  less  restraint  tpiked  about 
the  journey  to  Cuba,  gave  good  wishes  and  hopes 
of  a  return  in  good  health.  Mr.  Benson  admo¬ 
nished  some,  enconrngcd  others,  and  then  said 
to  all,  turning  to  Walter,  who  sat  gravely  silent, 

“Now,  yonng  ladies,  respect  my  young  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  do  yonr  best  Arrange  yourselves 
in  olnss  order.  Walter  this  is  Sarah  Brown, 
always  head  of  her  class.  The  next  is  Miss 
White.” 

lie  went  thus  through  the  class  introducing 
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eaoh  scparatively,  but  Walter  was  not  ye^H 
enough  to  gaze  coolly,  and  with  disorimintmon 
at  caoh  blushing  girl  oa  her  name  waB  mentioned. 
On  the  contrary,  he  nos  bo  embarrassed  that 
though  his  natural  dignity  and  gravity  served 
him  well,  he  did  not  know  a  single  young  lady’s 
name  when  it  was  all  over. 

The  pupils  then  shook  hands  with  their  old 
teacher,  bowed  to  the  new,  and  departed. 

But  two  had  made  any  impression.  The  first 
attracted  his  gaie  by  tho  brillianoy  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  her  complexion,  which  fairly  flickered 
With  changes.  Her  bright  golden  onrls,  and 
merry  bine  eyeB,  her  white,  small  teeth,  never 
hid  by  her  laughing,  rosy  lips,  and  her  tall,  lithe 
figure,  in  incessant,  though  gentle  motion,  made 
a  striking  picture.  His  uncle  called  her  by  her 
first  name,  Caroline. 

The  other  young  lady  would  have  remained 
entirely  unnoticed,  had  it  not  been  that  Mr. 
Benson  did  not  release  her  timidly  given  hand; 
he  only  transferred  it  to  his  left,  and  so  detained 
her  till  the  others  had  gone.  Then  caressingly 
smoothing  her  soft,  brown  hair,  he  dismissed  her 
also  with  an  affectionate 

“  Good-bye,  Louisa,  my  dear.  I  will  write  to 
you." 

Walter  had  time  to  note  her  well.  She  was 
by  no  means  handsome,  but  her  delicate,  lady- 
liko  fentures,  large,  dork  eyes,  and  soft,  though 
not  bright  complexion,  above  all  her  sweeet  ex¬ 
pression  nnd  deepening  blush,  which  seemed  08 
if  it  would  never  reach  its  culmination,  mado  her 
very,  very  lovely. 

“Is  eho  your  favorite!"  asked  Walter. 

“She  ia  one  of  my  oldest  scholars.  Caroline 
boing  the  only  ono  who  oamo  before  she  did— 

and  she  is  a  good  girl.  I  detained  her  that  yon 
might  observe  her  closely,  else  you  would  have 
been  long  without  discovering  her  fine  qualities. 
Sho  is  so  silent,  modest,  nnd  gontlo  that  others 
push  her  aside.  Her  diffidence  makes  her  an¬ 
swers  hesitating,  and  you  might  not  have  had 
sufficient  patience  to  give  her  time  to  rally. 
Eneourago  her,  Waltor,  and  be  gentle  in  re¬ 
proof.” 

"Sho  looks  as  if  she  would  never  need  re¬ 
proof.” 

“Sho  is  a  school-girl,  and  you  will  soon  find  out 
what  that  means.  Keep  a  steady  countenance, 
W alter,  no  matter  what  pranks  are  played.  Above 
all,  you  must  obtain  respeot  and  good-will,  or 
you  might  as  well  bo  delivered  over  to  witches. 
You  oan  do  absolutely  nothing  with  girls  unless 
you  have  the  good  opinion  of  the  school.  Unruly 
exceptions  are  thus  quelled,  or  held  in  oheok  by 
the  general  voice.  Ask  my  daughter  to  tell  you 


fhow  that  poor  Mr.  C - was  served  last  winter, 

when  he  took  my  school  for  a  few  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  two  he  had  to  be  placed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum." 

“Unluoky  dog!  I  begin  to  think,  unole,  1  had 
better  not  attempt  this.  You  know  I  am  the 
hottest  tempered  fellow  alive.” 

“I  think  you  will  do.  Here,  Ellen,”  he  said, 
as  his  daughter  joined  them,  “  tell  Walter  about 
Mr.  C - ." 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “if  you  set  me  talking  of  my 
sehool  days  I  shall  never  be  ready  to  stop.  How 
I  miss  the  fun  I” 

“But  Mr.  C— ,”  said  Walter. 

“Well,  Mr.  C -  was  a  toll,  middle-aged, 

very  ugly  person,  besides  not  being  very  cleanly. 
His  hands  and  long  nails  were  really  displeasing. 
He  had  a  quick,  nervous  way  of  speaking  too, 
that  we  did  not  like.  It  was  too  much  like  im¬ 
patience  and  want  of  self-command,  a  fault  which 
|  always  exoites  as  much  contempt  in  ns  girls  es 
|  dignity  does  admiration.  His  nervousness  also 
I  made  him  jerk  about  iu  a  very  ungainly  fashion, 
i  To  orown  all,  ho  took  BDnff,  and  wore  Ms  hair 
i  parted  in  the  middle.” 

i  “Ah,  that  accounts.  No  wonder  with  such  a 
i  piece  of  absurdity." 

“Yes,  but  don’t  be  too  complacent  till  you  are 
sure  you  have  no  little  peculiarity  of  your  own. 
If  you  hnve  the  smallest,  the  girls  will  discover 
and  ridicule  It.” 

“Well,  what  did  the  elves  do  to  him?” 

“The  first  day  we  shyly  observed.  After 
school  our  queen  of  mischief,  Carrie,  who  was  our 
dictator,  went  whispering  round,  making  fun  of 
his  oddnoss.  But  the  second  day  passed  toler¬ 
ably,  though  Carrie’s  merry  pertness  brought 
her  a  sharp,  injudiciously  administered  rebuke. 
There  began  his  troubles,  beoause  wo  all  re¬ 
sented  it.” 

“Serves  him  right!" 

“Ha,  Walter,  you  are  under  the  spell  of  beauty 
too,  eh?"  said  his  unelo.  “Well,  so  is  the  whole 
school.  That  girl  holds  her  power  by  a  good 
use  of  her  pretty  face  and  manners.  Yes,  it  was 
amusing  to  seo  how  every  girl  considered  the 
nffront  personal,  and  burned  with  indignation  at 
the  man  who  could  rebuke  suoh  charms.  It  was 
an  inBult  to  them  all,  or  to  their  dearest  prero¬ 
gative.  Go  on,  Ellen.” 

“At  the  next  reoitation,  when  Miss  Caroline 
should  have  answered,  she  only  giggled.  She 
pretended  to  he  amused  at  the  grave,  ominous 
stare  of  the  teacher,  and  held  her  bsok  before 
her  face,  and  gave  a  little,  low,  merry  laugh, 
that  began  to  spread  through  the  class — for  we 
girls  laugh  eRily  from  sympathy,  and  often 
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Indeed  at  nothing.  Mr.  0- — -  glanoed  round, 
:ind  commanded  silence,  and  you  could  havo 
heard  a1  pin  drop— but  it  -was  broken  again  by  a 
-mischievous  little  ebullition  of  mirth  from  Cero- 
;line.  It  was  irresistible.  The  whole  school 
went  off  again,  and  every  time  Mr.  C - thun¬ 

dered  ‘silence  I’  there  was  precisely  the  same 
result  So  lie  dismissed  the  class,  and  kept  ns 
in  till  dark.  We  deolared  him  too  spitofnl  for 
anything. 

“The  next  morning  when  we  came  to  school, 
every  girl  bad  her  hair  parted  to  one  Bide,  to 
show  that  we  wouldn’t  be  like  him  for  anything, 

eren  in  the  slightest  way.  As  Mr.  0 - ’s  eye 

glanced  over  us  ail  at  our  desks  he  changed 
color,  and  gave  his  long  hair  a  nervous  push 

behind  his  ears. 

44 The  next  torment  we  invented  wns  In  ridi- 
enle  of  his  dirty  paws.  We  eaoh  brought  a  little 
towel  and  a  wet  sponge,  and  when  he  had  cor¬ 
rected  our  Bams  began  to  scrub  away  at  our 
slate-frames  and  pencils  which  he  had  touched. 
We  eaoh  had  a  sum  to  do  on  the  blaok-board. 
Carrie  went  up  first,  and  he  handed  her  the 
chalk.  We  all  smothered  our  laugh  as  she  took 
it  with  roguish  superciliousness,  and  when  she 
had  done  her  sum  and  pnt  down  the  chalk — held 
her  hand  off  carefully,  and  demurely  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  wash  it  He  said  nothing,  but  gave 
ub  suoh  hard  sums,  end  kept  us  in  so  long  to  do 
them,  that  we  hated  him  more  than  ever.  He 
got  so  pettish  too,  end  scolded  bo  severely  and 
interminably  that  we  were  worn  ent  for  that  day. 

“But  the  next  morning  before  BOhool,  Caroline 
busily  circulated  little  hook  and  eye  boxes,  on 
which  was  written  ‘open  in  rhetoric  class.’  We 
took  a  peep  beforehand,  but  when  olass  was 
assembled,  we  each  slyly  opened  our  box  end 

took  a  pinch  of  enaff  as  Mr.  C- - gave  the  first 

question.  Instead  of  answering,  Sarah  Brown 
kept  her  eyebrows  raised,  her  eyes  half  open, 
threw  baok  her  head,  and  brought  it  forward 
suddenly  with  a  loud  sneeze.  It  went  round 
the  class  and  began  again — some  loud,  some 
smothered,  some  repeated  naturally,  some  feigned 
dozens  of  times.  The  whole  astonished  school 
stared  at  onr  olass,  and  we  could  not  help  laugh- 
>cg  and  sneezing,  and  sneezing  and  laughing, 

while  Mr.  C - was  white  and  ohoking  with 

rage.” 

Walter  raised  his  hands  and  eyebrows.  “What 
imps! — what  shall  save  met” 

"The  next  moment  we  were  terrified  into 

utter  breathlessness,  for  Mr.  0 - really  looked 

frightfully  angry,  as  he  rose  and  cried  in  an 
overwhelming  voioe,  ‘Silence!  Stop  that.’ 

“It  was  onr  tarn  to  grow  pale.  I  never  shall 


ISfeet  how  scared  I  was  when  I  had  to  give  a 
little  sneeze!  But  just  think  of  that  indomitable 
Caroline!  She  had  Btarted  and  trembled  too 
wben  he  spoke,  but  when  after  an  awful  silence 
of  a  minute,  he  said,  peremptorily, 

“  ‘What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?’  She  an¬ 
swered  meek  as  a  mouse, 

“  ‘We  have  all  began  to  take  Bnuff,  eir.  It  is 
the  fashion  in  school  now,  and  not  being  used  to 
it — atohenl’ 

“Mr.  C - was  at  a  Iosb  for  a  minute,  but  he 

recovered  and  said, 

“‘I  Bhall  allow  no  snuff-taking  till  I  havo 
written  to  ask  each  young  lady’s  paronts  whether 
they  approve  of  it.  Put  away  your  Bnuff-boxes, 
young  ladies.’ 

“  We  were  blank  with  dismay.  But  when  wo 
found  out  it  was  only  a  threat  we  were  as  bad  as 
ever.  But  I  can’t  tell  you  any  more,  Our  tricks 
must  be  kept  in  reserve  for  you.  Oh,  I  wieb  I 
were  at  school  yeti” 

“I  am  glad  there  is  one  mad-cap  the  less, 
Heaven  preserve  me  from  that  Caroline!" 

“Caroline!  She  is  the  pet  and  delight  of  all 
the  teachers.  They  always  favor  her.  Why, 

even  Mr.  C - liked  her  so  much  that  when  he 

dismissed  school  for  the  last  time,  ho  requested 
her  to  Btay  a  moment,  and  then  begged  her 
pardon  for  his  harshness  to  her,  and  humbly 
tried  to  kiBs  her  haDd.  We  were  peeping  in 
from  tho  dressing-room,  and  she  knew  it,  so  she 
gave  the  motion  of  a  little  box  on  the  ear  as  she 
snatched  away  her  hand,  and  then  rnn  laughing 
out  to  us.” 

“The  cruel  puse.  Has  she  no  remorse?” 

“Don't  expect  moroy  from  her  if  she  gets  you 
into  her  power,  but  take  the  command  yourself, 
Walter,  and  if  you  do  it  well  she  will  submit  and 
like  you.” 

“Thunk  you,  Ellon.  Upon  my  word  I  have 
undertaken  a  rash  thing!” 

“No,  no,  Walter,  you  are  young  and  hand¬ 
some.  Your  dark  eyes  and  white  teeth  will  do 
muoh  for  you.” 

“I  am  glad  I  shall  have  some  help  beside  my 
own  authority.” 

The  next  morning  saw  Walter  installed  with 
sn  appearance  of  self-reliant  dignity  that  gave 
no  hint  of  bis  fears.  After  opening  echooi,  the 
first  class  was  called  up  to  recite.  Sarah  Brown, 
head  girl,  answered  respectfully  and  promptly. 
So  the  next,  and  the  next.  Then  came  Louise. 
His  voice  took  a  gentler  tone  as  he  gave  her 
the  question,  but  she  could  not  answer  it  In 
vain  she  tried  to  remember.  She  looked  down 
musingly,  then  threw  a  distressed  glance  around, 
then  an  appealing  one  to  him,  pressed  her  finger 
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to  her  lip,  and  hor  bloah  grew  deeper  every(pi- 
stant.  Evon  after  a  little  prompting  she  oonld 
not  go  on,  and  Waller  was  obliged  to  say  re- 
lootantly,  “The  next!” 

Caroline  lifted  up  her  bluest  of  eyes,  rested 
them  innooently  upon  his  lips,  and  unfalteringly 
began  Borne  nonsense,  having  only  enongh  resem¬ 
blance  to  what  was  in  the  book  to  Bhow,  either 
that  Bhe  hnd  glanced  over  without  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  loBson,  or  that  she  was  not  thinking  of 
what  she  was  saying.  Walter  looked  at  her 
sevorely,  and  as  she  met  his  frowning  glanoe  her 
oolor  flashed  up — she  paused — paled — blushed 
again,  and  said  honestly, 

“Please  excuse  me!  I  do  not  know  my  lesson 
this  morning.” 

“  Ilad  you  any  good  reason  for  notlearning  it? ” 

Again  lifting  her  eyes,  she  scanned  his  face 
to  know  what  reply  she  might  dare  to  give, 
nnd  meeting  nn  unrelenting,  Bteady  gaze,  which 
showed  that  oven  of  her  a  reasonable  and  re- 
Bpootful  answer  was  expeoted,  she  looked  away 
abashed  and  did  not  reply. 

“Miss  Caroline  will  please  go  to  her  desk,” 
ho  said,  with  displeasure,  “and  study  while  the 
class  recites.  She  may  remain  nftor  sohool  and 
do  herself  juslioe  by  a  good  recitation.” 

Humbled  and  astonished,  ehe  turned  Blowly, 
and  taking  her  seat  lay  her  head  upon  her  arms, 
and  began  to  cry  violently. 

Walter  was  secretly  discomposed,  bo  much  bo 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about.  He 
impatiently  gave  the  question  to  the  next,  when 
Louise  again  faltered,  and  tbeu  blushed  at  his 
haste  when  ha  saw  her  pale,  humbled  faoe. 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  LouIbb  lingered 
before  his  desk. 

“What  does  Mibb  LoniBe  want?”  he  asked. 

“May  i  do  justice  to  myself  by  a  good  recita¬ 
tion  nftor  school?” 

“If  you  wish  it,”  he  replied,  much  pleased. 

“Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  and  retired. 

After  the  other  scholars  had  gone,  Caroline, 
who  had  recovered  her  spirits,  and  Louise,  were 
summoned  to  the  desk.  Louise  stood  first.  With 
a  clour,  low  voico  sho  began  the  lesson  and  re¬ 
cited  perfectly. 

“I  commend  Miss  Louise’s  perseverance,”  her 
teacher  said,  with  a  smile  and  bow.  “If  she 
will  only  have  a  little  more  confidence  in  herself 
sho  will  do  oxoellently.” 

As  she  Btood  blushing  with  delight  before  him, 
Walter  could  not  help  feeling  the  strangeness  of 
his  new  position.  Ho,  who  lately  had  been  an 
equal  of  just  such  girlB,  chatting  and  flirting 
with  them,  to  meet  now  that  reverent  glanoe 
thankful  for  his  praise! 


He  dismissed  Lonise,  and  turned  his  admiring 
gaze  from  her  to  calm  it  into  sufficient  coldness 
before  he  should  let  it  reBt  upon  Caroline. 

When  he  did  look  at  her,  he  bow  her  slender 
form  trembling,  but  a  look  of  misohief  in  her 
face  that  said  the  was  not  going  to  be  good,  and 
“do  exoellently.” 

“Begin,  Miss  Caroline,”  he  said,  relentlessly. 

She  looked  up  archly,  and  said,  “1  don’t  know 
it  a  bit  better  than  I  did  in  the  morning.” 

“Have  you  studied  it?” 

“No  sir.” 

“Why  not?”  No  answer.  He  felt  that  she 
was  braving  him,  and  said  ooldly,  “I  am  ashamed 
for  you,  Misa  Caroline.  You  may  go.” 

His  tone  was  so  reprehensive,  yet  so  gentle¬ 
manly,  that  she  was  subdued. 

“Ho  you  mean  to  my  deBk,  to  learn  it?”  she 
asked,  hoping  she  had  a  chance  to  redeem  her¬ 
self. 

“No.  I  mean  yon  may  go  home.  I  never 
try  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves. 
I  do  not  wish  my  own  time  trespassed  upon 
longer.” 

Proud  and  angry,  she  was  gone  in  a  moment. 
From  that  day  ehe  was  refraotory.  To  he  sure, 
she  never  failed  in  her  lessons — she  would  not 
again  trespass  upon  his  “own  time,”  but  in  a 
thousand  ways  she  annoyed  him,  by  inciting  to 
dlsobedienoe,  by  loud  whispering,  by  answers  so 
contrived  as  to  raise  a  laugh  without  giving  him 
occasion  to  reprove  them. 

Meanwhile  Louise  stole  gently  into  his  good¬ 
will.  She  was  so  oonfiding,  so  abashed  in  the 
olasses,  so  fond  of  staying  after  sohool  to  prove 
to  him  that  she  did  know  her  lessons.  The  girls 
generally  called  upon  each  other  for  assistance  in 
doing  difficult  sums — she  brought  them  directly 
to  him,  and  by  her  strict  attention  gratified  him. 
It  was  a  refreshment  to  teaoh  her. 

There  was  inscribed  npon  one  corner  of  the 
blaok-board  the  words,  “The  most  worthy,”  and 
upon  the  other,  “The  most  unworthy.”  Under 
the  first  of  these  a  name  waB  placed  every  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  before  school  commenced,  showing 
who  had  been  most  commendable  during  the  past 
week.  It  remained  until  the  next  Monday,  and 
was  seen  by  all  visitors.  No  name  was  over  pat 
under  the  other  wordB  unless  there  had  been 
some  very  great  delinquency.  The  first  glance 
of  the  soholars  as  they  entered  on  Monday  was 
to  see  who  bore  off' the  highest  honor. 

Walter,  In  his  extreme  annoyance  at  Caroline's 
oonduot,  and  in  his  desire  to  make  some  impres¬ 
sion  on  her  thoughtless  nature,  formed  a  plan 
that  he  thought  would  answer.  Accordingly, 
when  on  Monday  morning,  he  threw  open  the 
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school-room  door  to  admit  the  pupils,  he  watohed 
itt  effect. 

It  should  bare  been  eald  before,  that  even 
among  the  eoholars  Caroline  lost  favor.  In  a 
girl’s  school  there  is  always  one  exalted  above 
the  rest,  a  unanimously  elected  queen,  whom 
the  others  delight  to  honor,  and  Louise  now  step¬ 
ped  into  this  plaoe,  whence  Caroline  bad  been 
deposedi  Louise,  and  admiration  of  the  new 
teacher  succeeded  Caroline,  rebellion  and  merry 
mischief,  This  change  was  very  marked,  and 
Louise  felt  her  asoendanoy  with  pride  and  ex¬ 
altation.  She  became  scornful  in  her  treatment 
of  one  whom  formerly  she  dared  not  even  try  to 
rival,  while  Caroline,  though  grieved  to  lose 
her  hitherto  unconsciously  enjoyed  popularity, 
seemed  glad  LouIbo  had  oome  to  be  appreciated. 
She  locked  upon  her  not  with  envy,  but  with 
admiration. 

As  Walter  watohed,  he  eaw  Caroline  whisper 
joyously  to  Louise,  “Oh,  Louise,  there  you  are 
up  for  most  worthy.  Ain’t  yon  glad  ?”  and  her 
own  face  showed  genuine  pleasure. 

Louise  blushed  with  delight,  but  when  her 
glanoe  fell  upon  the  opposite  name,  that  blnsh 
only  deepened,  while  a  look  of  triumph  stole  into 
her  face. 

“8ee,  see,”  she  said,  maliaiously  touching 
Caroline’s  arm,  and  pointing  out  to  her,  her 
name  in  tha  long,  unoccupied  place,  under  the 
words  “most  unworthy."  Caroline  saw,  and  a 
look  of  deepest  wonnded  feeling  overwhelmed 
her  joyous  countenance.  She  oast  a  reproach- 
lhl  glance  at  Walter,  and  left  the  room. 

He  bit  his  lip.  Disappointment  in  Louise,  and 
regret  at  the  severity  of  his  punishment  of  what 
was  only  youthful  frolio  and  lovo  of  misohief, 
made  him  very  much  disconcerted  with  himself. 
He  waited  anxiously  for  Caroline’s  return,  and 
at  last  sent  one  of  the  yoong  ladies  for  her,  who 
retamed  saying  she  had  gone  home.  He  was 
afraid  he  Bhonld  not  see  her  again. 

He  had  an  absent  air  all  day,  and  when  Louise 
softly  applied  for  some  help  in  her  snms,  almost 
scornfully  referred  her  to  Sarah  Brown. 

It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  see  Caroline 

enter  the  room  the  next  morning.  She  left  on 
his  desk  an  excuse  from  her  father,  for  her 
yesterday’s  absence,  resumed  her  seat,  and 
readily  applied  herself  to  her  studies. 

When  school  was  about  being  dismissed,  Waiter 
arose  and  said,  “Young  ladies,  this  name  was 
not  pat  here  for  the  week,  bat  only  for  »  single 
day,  that  she  who  bears  it  may  see  how  her  con¬ 
duct  appears  to  others;  how  very  unworthy  of 
her  great  gifts  and  good  heart,  such  trifling  and 
ohildishness  is.” 


tjle  solemnly  erased  the  name,  amid  a  silenoe 
only i  broken  by  Caroline’s  almost  inaudible  sobs. 
As  he  glanced  over  his  elass,  he  thought  Louise’e 
face  wore  a  look  of  disappointment  School  was 
dismissed,  but  those  Bunshiny  curls  were  still 
flung  over  the  desk,  while  the  weeping  girl  hid 
her  face  in  her  arms. 

Walter  pitied  her,  and  thinking  it  would  be 
better  now,  when  her  feelings  were  at  last  touched 
and  softened,  to  give  her  some  friendly  counsel, 
he  approached,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

“Miss  Caroline,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  t, 
few  words  to  you?”  She  lifted  her  head  aa  if  'jo 
listen,  but  her  face  was  still  buried  in  her  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Walter’s  advice,  given  very  kindly  and 
gently,  prooured  for  him  an  apology  for  miscon¬ 
duct,  sobbed  out  from  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart,  and  when  he  said, 

“Now  do  not  distress  yourself  farther,  Miss 
Caroline,  or  I  shall  think  myself  a  cruel  tyrant 
for  having  so  used  my  power  to  wound  you. 
Dry  your  tears,  and  smile  again  for  my  comfort.” 
She  turned  away,  sobbing  afresh,  murmuring, 
“  But  I  deserve  it  all  I” 

After  she  had  gone,  Walter  spent  hiB  noon 
hours  in  self-reproach,  and  regret.  But  it  was  in 

vain  to  wish  now,  that  he  had  had  more  patience, 
that  he  had  discriminated  better,  botween  good- 
natured  froiio,  and  smooth  goodness,  assumed  to 
curry  favor.  Yet  when  Louise  again  stood  be¬ 
fore  him  that  afternoon,  listening  with  earnest 
attention  to  his  explanations  of  the  lesson,  when 
her  color  stole  up  as  he  spoke  to  her,  or  looked 
at  her,  he  believed  he  had  only  ascribed  ill- 
feeling  where  it  had  no  place. 

Before  the  school-house,  was  a  mill-pond, 
frozen  over,  so  as  to  make  excellent  sliding  or 
skating.  Between  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  the  girls  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for  the 
favorite  exercise.  Walter  often  gazed  from  the 
window  upon  tho  gay,  flitting  forms,  laughing 
and  screaming  with  glee,  and  longed  to  be  where 
his  dignity  forbade  him  to  go.  He  was  boy 
enough  yet  to  have  hiB  benrt  bound  nt  the  sight 
of  the  Bport,  and  also  to  feel  disappointment  at 
being  merely  &  spectator.  If  a  very  merry  laugh 
reached  him,  he  could  not  help  joining  in  it,  and 
he  held  his  breath  while  the  girls  skimmed  in 
succession  down  the  long  slide.  If  he  only  had 
his  skates  and  liberty! 

With  a  aigh  he  left  the  window  one  day,  and 
went  down  to  his  dinner,  in  a  wing  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  He  was  about  to  return  to  the  school-room, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  crowd  of  scholars,  who 
began  to  speak  all  at  once,  in  great  excitement. 
He  could  only  make  out — 

"Carrie— fainted— slipped  on  tho  ice!"  and 
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several  of  her  companions  entered,  bcarin^tin 
her  slight  form.  -  She  waa  not  insensible,  but 
mutely  enduring  the  severest  pain,  which  took 
from  her  nil  power  of  movement.  ’  An  she  was 
brought  to  Walter,  she  gazed  imploringly  at  him, 
and  her  pale  lips  moved  to  say,  “my  arm.” 

It  was  cold  down  Btairs,  and  as  the  place  was 
used  only  as  a  lecture  room,  there  was  nothing 
in  it  but  piled  up  benches.  She  must  go  up 
stabs,  therefore,  where  there  was  a  sofa,  and 
lire,  in  the  dressing-room. 

Taking  her  gently  in  his  arms  from  her  trem¬ 
bling  'companions,  Walter  carried  her  up,  her 
fab  head  lying  on  his  shoulder,  in  total  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  everything  but  intense  pain.  He 
sent  instantly  for  her  parents,  and  a  pbyBioian, 
but  meanwhile  she. opened  her  eyes,  and  said, 

“Sly  arm  is  broken,  sir.  Can  you  straighten 
it?” 

Walter  dared  only  give  relief  by  ontting  open 
the  tight,  blue,  merino  sleeve  of  her  dresB,  and 
gently  bathing  the  swelling  arm  in  cold  water. 
Every  touch  hurt  her  severely,  but  when  he 
expressed  his  regret,  sho  smiled  sweetly,  and 
reassured  him. 

“Little  heroine!"  ho  Baid,  admiringly,  and  he 
was  aware  that  one  among  the  numerous  soholars 
who  had  been  standing  around  moved  away  and 
went  to  tho  school-room.  Soon  he  heard  the 
girls  whispering  among  themselves. 

“Loube  crying  I  What  for?” 

“Beoanso  Carrie  is  suffering,  I  suppose.” 

“I  didn’t  know  she  oared  so  muoh  for  hor.” 

Walter  felt  the  words  echo  in  hiB  own  heart 
with  tho  word  I  in  the  place  of  Bhe. 

“I  will  go  and  comfort  her,”  said  the  first 

speaker. 

“Is  it  Louise  who  cares  so  muoh  for  me?” 
S9bed  Caroline,  faintly. 

“We  all  do,”  said  ono  of  tho  girls. 

“But  is  poor  Louise  orying  for  mo?  Do  toll 
her  I  am  bettor,  that  Mr.  Benson  has  made  mo 
much  more  comfortable.  Don’t  let  her  cryl” 
and  tears  began  to  flow  down  ber  own  face. 

Her  companion  who  went  with  her  message 
returned,  and  a  still  lower  whispering  began. 
Caroline  was  again  suffering  acutely  from  the 
awakoned  feeling  caused  by  her  tears,  and  Bhe 
did  not  hear  it,  but  Walter  caught  the  words, 
“She  says  she’s  artful  and  did  it  on  purpose  to 
make  Mr.  Benson  pity  her." 

“Ridiculous!  I  always  thought  that  Louise 
a  mean  thing,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Yes,  she’s  jealous.  That’s  what  she’s  crying 
for.  I  deolare  I  can  hardly  help  telling  Mr. 
Benson.  There  ho  is,  thinking  her  the  pink  of 
perfection!” 
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The  daotor  arrived,  and  the  arm  was  set  with¬ 
out  forcing  a  cry  from  the  patient  gbL  Her 
parents  bad  also  come  in  a  carriage  to  take  her 
heme.  Her  father  approachedto  lift  her,  but  Bhe 
whispered  that  she  wished  to  thank  Mr.  Benson. 
Walter  bent  over  her,  and  through  her  tears  she 
sobbed,  “I  am  .  so  sorry.  I  cannot  come  to  school 
again  before  you  leave.  I  wanted  so  much  to 
make  you  think  better  of  me.  I  was  the  most 
unworthy,  but  if  I  could  only  let  you  see  whut  I 
can  be!”  She  broke  into  a  smile,  and  Waiter, 
to  whom  her  tears  had  been  almoBt  irresistibly 
iufeotious,  found  her  smile  entirely  bo.  As  she 
looked  into  his :  beaming  face,  she  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  see  that  her  teacher  was  almost 
os  young  as  herself. 

■  “Good-bye,  Mr.  Benson,  Thank  you  for  your 
;  kindness  to  my  poor  arm,”  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand  frankly. 

He  olasped  it  gently,  and  longed  to  dare  to 
kiss  it,  but  with  fifty  soholars,  the  doctor,  and 
parents  as,  spectators,  he  thought  best  to  forego 
the  pleasure.  He  fancied  she  understood  his 
wish  so  bright  a  blush  sprang  up. 

The  remaining  weeks  of  Walter’s  teaohing 
were  dull  enough.  Louise’s  sweetness  seemed 
assumed,  and  her  frequent  need  of  assistance 
was  very  irksome  to  him.  The  happy  part  of 
his  day  was  the  few  minutes  he  spent  in  the 
parlor,  when  Caroline  generally  sat  reading  by 
her  mother's  side.  He  never  failed  to  call  to 
ask  how  she  was,  and  snatch  a  few  moments 
gaze  at  that  bright  face  beooming  so  very  dear 
to  him. 

His  last  day  at  the  aoadomy  arrived.  Walter 
was  bo  abstracted  he  scarce  knew  wbat  he  was 
doing,  and  be  thought  with  displeasure  of  the 
leave-taking.  He  made  it  geueral,  and  did  not 
invite  any  particular  adieus  after  school.  There¬ 
fore  the  scholars  departed  as  usual,  and  Walter 
was  loft  alone.  Even  the  teaohers  had  gone,  and 
he  sat  at  his  desk,  thinking  how  long  these  weeks 
had  been,  and  how  full  of  import  to  him.  Raising 
his  eyes,  a  girlish  form  stood  before  him,  with 
head  bent  and  hands  clasped,  while  the  deathly 
pale  and  downcast  features  wore  an  expression 
of  grief. 

“Well,  Miss  Louise ?”  he  said,  freezingly. 

She  started  slightly,  and  plaoing  her  clasped 
hands  over  her  heart,  lifted  her  full,  dark  eyes, 
and  Baid  beseechingly,  “Do  you  hate  me?" 

He  felt  irritated  enough  to  say  “Yes,”  hut 
answered  with  assumed  gravity  and  sententious¬ 
ness, 

“Deserve  regard  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
obtain  it.  Good-bye— I  wish  you  well."  She 
did  not  move 
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"Will  you  tell  me  how  I  haTe  forfeited  your 
good  opinion?”  Bhe  asked. 

“I  oannot!"  lie  said,  impatiently.  “Do  not 
ask  me.  I  am  your  teacher  no  longer.  My 
opinion  ia  of  no  consequence  to  you  now.” 

“No,"  she  said,  her  face  pale,  but  her  eyes 
glowing  angrily,  “for  it  is  only  that  of  an  easily 
deluded,  self-important  boy  I” 

Astonished,  after  enjoying  for  so  long  the  re- 
speot  belonging  to  his  late  dignity,  he  found  the 
sorority  of  his  look  melting  in  embarrassment, 
while  Louise  regarded  him  fixedly. 

“Yes,"  she  said,  “we  meet  now  on  equal 
terms,  Mr.  Benson,  and  I  can  reply  to  you  as 
to  any  other  presumptuous  young  gentleman 
who  takes  too  much  upon  himself.  Caroline  and 
I  hare  often  laughed  at  your  boyish  assumption 
of  authority.” 

Valter  thought  of  the  blaok-board  and  changed 
ootor.  Louise  still  regarded  him  with  eyes  eager 
in  revenge.  He  did  not  care  to  be  braved  farther, 
and  rose,  saying, 

“My  presumption  never  went  so  far  os  to  ask 
any  favor  of  Miss  Louise.  If  Caroline  has  laughed 
at  me  she  Bhall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
herself.  Allow  me!”  and  he  stepped  past  her  as 
she  stood  in  his  way. 

His  good  heart  could  not  benr  her  look  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  grief.  Turning  quickly,  and 
taking  her  passive  hand,  he  Boid,  “Forget  my 
hasty  words.  I  do  hot  believe  you  came  here  i 
to  Bay  what  would  make  us  part  angrily,  and  I ; 
am  sorry  I  did  not  perceive  at  once  your  kind-  ! 
ness  in  thus  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  ask  i 
pardon  for  my  frequent  impatienoe.  You  for¬ 
give  me!” 

She  scornfully  turned  away,  and  Walter  hesi¬ 
tated  no  longer,  but  left  the  room.  He  was 
touched,  however,  as  he  returned  to  the  ante¬ 
room  to  leave  the  key,  to  see  her  sitting  at  his 
desk  weeping  bitterly. 


He  was  nsked  to  tea  that  evening  by  Caroline's 
parents,  and  went,  accompanied  by  bis  cousin 
Ellen. 

Caroline  received  him  laughingly,  and  they 
passed  a  merry  evening  notwithstanding  Wal¬ 
ter’s  occasional  preoccupation,  and  some  sudden 
changes  of  mood  which  made  Caroline’s  fnoo 
like  an  April  day. 

Walter  watohed  an  opportunity,  and  while  the 
others  clustered  around  the  piano  listening  to 
Ellen’B  Binging,  he  asked,  by  way  of  introducing 
a  more  intimate  and  personal  conversation  than 
she  seemed  willing  to  allow,  whether  Louise  bad 
spoken  truly  in  saying  they  had  laughed  together 
at  his  boyishness. 

Caroline’s  eyes  flew  wide  open,  and  she  stam¬ 
mered, 

“No,  neverl  I  mean  we  never  laughed,”  and 
unwilling  to  expose  her  schoolmate’s  want  of 
truth,  she  said  no  more. 

Walter  rejoined. 

“I  am  very  glad!  I  would  not  have  you  laugh 
|  at  me.  There  is  a  feeling  incompatible  with 
ridioule  that  I  hope  may - ” 

Caroline's  quick  blush  and  suddenly  drooped 
head  betrayed  her  consciousness.  In  broken 
whispered  sentences  Walter  told  her  how  she  had 
won  his  heart,  and  though  Bhe  did  not  volunteer 
a  similar  confession,  he  guessed  too  well  not  to 
risk  asking  her  father’s  consent  to  a  long  engage¬ 
ment  the  next  day. 

It  was  denied  him  then,  but  when  after  three 
years  he  again  presented  himself,  having  pros¬ 
pects  sufficiently  bright  to  warrant  a  careful 
father  in  consenting. 

Caroline  pledged  him  her  faith,  and  bo  they 
walked  together  in  the  pleasant  summer  star¬ 
light,  talking  over  old  school  days.  Carolina 
often  sighed  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  and 
said, 

“Poor  Louise!" 
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A  FEW 

TO  THE  COUNTRY  GIRL  ABOUT 

Yes,  my  dear  girl,  an  especial  message  for 
you,  before  you  go,  and  I  beg  for  ifc  an  attentive 
ear,  even  though  “  the  folks”  are  waiting  to  say 
theiir  loving  “  good-byes.” 

You  have  been  living  your  fifteen  years  of  j 
life  in  the  dear,  beautiful,  God-made  country,  j 
You  are  as  well  taught  as  a  child  can  be,  in  the  i 
mysteries  of  field  and  forest ;  but  it  was  not  j 
much  that  they  could  give  you  of  “  book  learn¬ 
ing,  and  .the  ways  of  the  world,”  in  the  little 
log  house  where  you  have  been  head-scholar  so 
long ;  and  so  they  are  going  to  send  you  to  a 
seminary  of  large  pretensions  in  a  far-distant 
city. 

I  know  you  have  but  small  acquaintance  with 
the  new  scenes  to  which  you  are  going,  and  I 
would  therefore  mingle,  in  my  farewell,  some 
whispers  of  preparation  and  advice.  Every¬ 
thing,  indeod,  will  be  new  to  you  in  that  great 
seminary.  It  will  be,  for  a  few  days,  a  very 
Tower  of  Babel,  with  all  its  ringing  of  bells,  its 
din-dinning  of  pianos,  tinkling  of  guitars,  hum 
of  study,  and  the  running  to  and  fro,  and  the 
laughter  and  talking'of  many  girls.  You  will 
be  confusod  and  tired,  but  do  not  despair ;  keep 
your  soul  in  patience.  In  time,  all  those 
sounds  will  be  familiar,  and  have  some  interest 
for  yon ;  they  will  no  more  disturb  you  than 
do  now  the  Blirill,  monotonous  voices  of  the 
katydids,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets  in  your 
father's  meadows. 

All  will  be  new;  dress,  manners,  even  the 
very  language  of  your  companions  will  seem 
strange  to  you.  There  will  be  many  things  for 
which  you  know  no  name ;  you  will  hear 
phrases  that  convey  no  intelligence  to  your  ear ; 
and  there  will  be  over  all  an  air,  so  grand,  and 
matter-of-course,  that  you  will  feel  half 
ashamed  of  your  ignoranoe  and  simplicity ;  and 
when  you  overhear  the  beautiful,  tall  girl, 
whom,  at  first  sight,  you  admired  so  much, 
whisper  something  about  “new-comer — green¬ 
ness— -stupidity,"  you  will  believe  that  she  is 
“half-right.”  But,  don’t  cry — you  are  not  stu¬ 
pid — ba  quiet,  persevering.  Before  the  term  is 
out,  you  will  love  the  tall  girl  dearly,  and  she 
will  have  repented  of  her  rudeness.  Only  take 
it  as  your  first  lesson  at  school,  and  learn  to 
treat  the  stranger  with  thoughtful  kindness,  and 
be  sore  to  practise  it  when  the  nest  trembling, 
bashful  girl  comes  among  you. 

Do  not  be  overcome  by  the  rustling  of  silks, 
and  flutter  of  pretty  ribbons.  Misses  fashion¬ 
ably  attired  will  look  at  you  boldly,  with  long 
glances  that  will  take  you  all  in,  from  your 
comb  to  your  shoes — glances,  that  will  decide 
at  once  your  claims  to  companionship  with  “the 
clique.”  Bo  thankful  to  your  dress  if  itproves 
too  plain  to  associate  with  the  elegant  wrappers, 
and  wee  silk  aprons,  trimmed  with  wide  ruffles, 
and  “  sweet  little  pockets.”  For,  these  .girls 
have  not  yet  learned,  true  politeness — you  are 
not  to  form  your  manners  after  their  pattern. 
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Only  be  quiet,  and  wait;  they  will  not  always  be 
so  foolish  and  proud. 

You  will  feel,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  some¬ 
body  had  lost  you ;  but  among  the  many,  many 
faces,  there  will  be  some  to  smilo  upon  you — 
some  one  will  find  you,  and  put  an  arm  around 
you,  and  will  call  you  “  Nolly,”  just  as  they  did 
at  home.  You  feel  attracted  by  her  generous 
devotion,  she  is  “  so  confiding,  so  communica¬ 
tive.”  If,  however,  she  offer  to  initiate  you  in¬ 
to  the  faults  of  the  pupils,  or  the  partialities  of" 
the  teachers,  and  to  give  you  histories  of 
parentage,  wealth,  respectability,  &c.,  then  it  is 
high  time  to  be  wary,  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  different  channel.  Let  her  see  by  yonr 
indifference  to  such  gossip  that  your  intimacy 
must  be  founded  on  a  safer  basis. 

Avoid  receiving  seoond-hand  opinions  of  any 
of  your  companions,  for  you  know  not  that  they 
were  formed  in  charity,  and  without  prejudice. 
Trust  only  true  impressions  which  experience 
and  fair  trial  shall  fix  upon  your  heart. 

I  think  it  likely  that  you  will  have  an  attack 
of  the  home-sickness  that  lurks  in  all  boarding- 
schools.  You  will  hear  the  complaint  of  it 
twenty  times  during  the  day  of  your  arrival. 
You  will  be  tempted  to  give  your  sympathy  to 
pale  girls  with  red  eyes.  They  sit  in  corners 
and  read  over  precious  letters,  and  the}' wish  in 
such  earnest  tones  that  “  they  were  out  of  tlio 
old  prison,  and  safe  back  again  with  father  and 
mother,”  that  you  are  half  inclined  to  weep 
with  them — to  forget  your  studies — to  be 
grandly  miserable,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
little  court  of  girls  kissing  and  pitying  youl 
Will  you  be  so  foolish  and  weak  ?  I  trust  not, 
my  girl ;  for,  believe  me,  these  wretched  ones 
with  their  “prison”  wailings,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  indolent,  frivolous;  are,  to  sum  up  all  in 
two  words — very  selfish.  ‘ 

I  know  that  there  is  a  disease  called  homer 
sickness.  There  is  a  weakness,  a  pain  felt  by 
the  heart  which  is  so  suddenly  shut  out  from 
familiar  objects  of  care  and  love.  There  is  a 
longing  for  old  occupations,  an  unsatisfied 
listening  for  well-known  voices.  Yet,  no  truly 
feminine  and  noble  heart  will  suffer  in  this  way 
long.  Its  loving  instincts  will  lead  it  into  fresh 
plans  of  activity,  and  by  serving  new  friends, 
will  quiet  the  cravings  of  famished  affection.  I 
once  knew  a  lady  who  was  called  amiable  and 
lovely,  who  took  pride  in  cherishing  these 
home-sick  feelings,  believing  them  to  be  a 
proof  of  a  refined  and  affectionate  nature ! 
Ah  I  she  was  very  much  mistaken.  Cherish 
all  kindly  and  pleasant  memories  of  homo. 
All  the  loved  inmates  of  the  old  house,  even 
the  chickens  and  faithful  -Bounce,  may  have 
large  portions  of  yonr  cheerful,  generous 
thoughts  I 

Akin  to  these  sighings  after  home,- is  .the  un¬ 
due  demand  for  letters.  Such  importunate 
and  impertinent  inquiries  are  made  of  the 
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postman!  Such  threats  of  “going  home  if  no 
letters  come  by  the  next  mail.”  Yon  will  see 
the  young  lady  who  gives  herself  up  to  a  mor¬ 
bid  expectation,  made  sick  by  her  crying,  and': 
unable  to  attend  the  elass-room.  She  may, 
possibly,  be  a  real  victim  of  careless  relations, 
“too  busy  to  write  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  drawn  into  this  hue  and  cry,  for  it  is  mostly 
roused  by  a  contemptible  love  of  esoiting  at¬ 
tention,  or  by  a  habit  of  complaining. 

Boarding-school  girls  have  a  strange  fancy 
for  complaining  about  their  meals  !  They  hold 
it  as  their  right,  and  no  matter  how  really 
bountiful  may  be  the  supply  of  food,  there  are 
always  lady-gourmands  to  make  bitter  and 
silly  grumbling  of  tbe  “  meanness  of  the  table.” 
They  make  a  plea  of  starvation  for  purchasing, 
“on  the  sly,”  cakes, ' crackers,  and  candies, 
which  they,  shut  up  in  their  rooms,  eat  with 
the  air  of  martyrs,  hut  really  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  spoilt  babies  that  cry  for  sugar.  You 
will  observe  that  these  abused  ones  are  very 
plump,  and  that  they  eat  more  than  the  others 
of  the  despised  viands  How  disgusting  and 
wearisome  are  all  these  selfish  munnurings  to 
the  wise  and  affectionate  teacher  I  There  is, 
now  and  then,  an  “  establishment  for  young 
ladies”  founded  upon  the  ^queers  Bystem — hut 
you  are  not  going  to  any  such  place. 

Mote -writing  is  a  very  fashionable  employ¬ 
ment  at  boarding  school.  The  misses  think  it 
looks  mysterious  and  important  to  he  reading 
little  hits  of  paper  in  a  comer,  to  laugh  and 
exclaim  over  them,  to  the  great  wonder  and 
curiosity  of  the  uninitiated.  It  is  such  an 
elegant  way  of  wasting  one’s  time — this  pencil¬ 
ling  of  one’s  imaginary  woes  to  a  room-mate, 
with  whom  there  may  he  any  amount  of  loud' 
honest  talk  in  recess  hours.  These  sentimental 
scribblers  are,  strange  to  say,  very  poor  at  a 
composition.  Do  not,  dear  Nelly,  he  one  of 
these  scribblers.  Do  not  have  any  dear  confi¬ 
dant,  who  will  demand  yonr  time  and  attention, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  other  companions. 
Secret  gossippings  are  sad  wasters  of  time  and 
paper,  sound  sense,  and  healthy  affection. 

Oh !  there  are  many  customs  peculiar  to  a 
female  seminary,  which  are  seemingly  innocent, 
and  which  have  a  cliarm  for  the  new  pupil,  and 
yet  hear  with  them  insidious  evils,  powerful  to 
retard  progress  in  stndies,  fostering  frivolity 
and  indolence,  and  undermining  all  that  is 
worthy  in  the  character. 

X  have  mentioned  a  few  that  will  attract  your 
immediate  attention,  and  you  will  ho  warned 
by  “  Querie"  to  shun  them.  Go,  my  girl,  to 
the  boarding-school  with  brave  heart,  yet  gen¬ 
tle  demeanor.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  proud  dolls 
who  wili  amuse  themselves  with  your  rustic 
dress.  Wear  your  garments  as  your  dear 
mother  prepared  them,  trusting  that  the 
wearer’s  kindness  and  good  will  towards  ail 
will  make  them  seem  better  than  gay  and 
fashionable  ones. 

Do  not  defy  any  one ;  that  would  he  un¬ 
womanly.  You  will  he  in  the  midst  of  human 
beings,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  claim  in  some 
way  upon  your  interest.  They  are  to  he,  in  a 


degree,  the  educators  of  your  heart.  From 
them  you  are  to  learn  what  is  true,  good,  and 
beautiful  in  humanity. 

It  may  he  that  your  exterior  is  rough  and 
unpolished;  do  not  he  ashamed  to  confess  it  to 
yourself, nor  obstinately  adhere  to  peculiarities 
not  in  vogue  in  fashionable  society.  Be  obser¬ 
vant  of  the  polite  forms  which  will  greet  yon, 
and,  aided  by  a  sincere  desire  to  he  kind  to  all, 
they  will  become  to  you  mediumg  by  which 
you  can  easily  approach  your  fellow  beings, 
and  so  increase  your  usefulness. 

Now  that  I  must  hid  you  good-bye,  I’ve  a 
groat  deal  to  say ;  hut  the  hints  I  have  given 
you  may  he  sufficient  to  awaken  your  thought. 
They  are  calling  you  to  go.  Kiss  them  all, 
these  dear  ones,  that  yon  will  not  see  again  for 
one  whole  year.  Be  brave,  and  yet  he  meek. 
Resolve  that  when  yon  next  see  the  old  maples 
that  shade  your  cottage  home,  you  will  bring  a 
wiser  head  and  better  heart — a  heart  un- 
corrupted  by  vanity  and  affectation ;  that  you 
will  be  worthier  of  these  affectionate  hearts — 
knowing  better  how  to  serve  them  than  you  do 
now. 

Just  one  word  more.  Mother  shall  have  that 
“last  kiss”  that  has  more  power,  I  trust,  than 
all  my  words.  Remember  that  the  great  ob- 
jeot  before  you  is  to  learn  to  love  wisely.  The 
knowledge  you  gain  from  hooks  and  teachers, 
i3  to  he  the  instrument  through  wliich  your 
love  of  usefulness  may  act.  Do  not  look  to  the 
future  for  the  fruits  of  your  education,  nor 
deem  that  when  you  become  the  head  of  a 
family,-  your  new  wisdom  will  alone  he  needed. 
You  arb  to  live,  and  think,  and  act  every  day 
as  an  earnest,  sensible  school-girl  seeking  to  do 
her  dntv.  So  shall  vmi  return  to  this  dear,  old 
home  a  blessing  and  a  joy.  Quebie, 
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